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American planes roar homeward after inflicting severe damage on the Jap force 
in the Battle of Santa Cruz. (Official U.S. Nary Photograph) 
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Keith Wheeler is 31, and lucky — lucky 
in his assignments — lucky to be alive. As 
Wheeler tells it: "I began to cover the war 
the day after we were pushed into it. The 
managing editor gave me two hours to go 
home, pack, and get back across the full 
length of town to catch a plane.” He 
reached Pearl Harbor on Christmas Day, 
1941. In subsequent Pacific actions he was 
often the only correspondent on the spot 
and his stories made the front pages of 
newspapers across the country. Taking off 
from Alaska for a furlough home, Wheeler 
suddenly switched planes. "Thereby,” he 
says, "I had the luckiest break of all.” 
His plane came through — the other one 
crashed. Right now he’s back with the 
Pacific Fleet again. 
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Foreword 

i 

This book is an amateur’s report of an amateurs’ war. 

It is the record of what I saw, heard, and felt in the first fourteen 
months after Pearl Harbor. Many of those months were spent 
aboard ships of the Pacific Fleet, with Army and Navy fliers in the 
Aleutians, with United States troops seizing and consolidating a 
strip of Aleutian tundra almost under the eyes of the Japanese 
garrison on Kiska Island. 

The months carried me the equivalent of twice around the earth 
afloat and aloft. They took me below the Equator twice, across the 
International Date Line half a dozen times. They bore me one hot 
tropic dawn to Japan’s mandated Marshall Islands and they took 
me to Wake and to Marcus. Twice they carried me to visit the 
Japanese at Kiska. They left me with a few thousand bombed, 
weary, and bedraggled Americans who, almost by hand, were 
carving out a new way station on the road to Tokyo. 

The months taught me something about the practical end of 
war, about the men who are sent forth to fight in wars, and about 
myself. I did not learn why wars are fought, or who will win this 
one, or how or when. 

He whose view of war is limited to the range of eyesight knows 
much less of war’s larger dimensions than any citizen who, five 
thousand miles from the front, reads the communiques in his news- 
paper. Five thousand miles from the front one may debate whether 
we should attack through Italy, invade Germany by air alone, 
strike at Japan from China or bomb her from the Pacific. At the 
front one speculates on how to wheedle an extra sack of coal from 
the supply sergeant, on whether the bomb whistling down will 
get him or the man in the next foxhole, on whether to don more 
clothing against the cold at sea or less, so that if he has to go over 
the side, the weight of the brine-soaked clothes will not overburden 
his lifebelt. 

I knew nothing of war when, on December 8, 1941, Marvin 
McCarthy, then managing editor of the Chicago Daily Times, gave 
me two hours to pack and catch a westbound plane. The knowl- 
edge of war I have picked up since is odd and badly assorted, and 
only part of it is useful. 
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FOREWORD 

These, for example, are a few of the lessons I have learned from 
war: 

Most men approach battle short of breath and with cramps in 
the stomach. 

The color of the Pacific south of the Hawaiian Islands is so deep 
and pure a blue that those who cross it in fighting ships long wist- 
fully to scoop it up and have it set in jewelry. The Pacific above the 
fiftieth parallel north latitude is gray and vicious. 

The world is earthless, weird, and shining-pure for those who 
ride above the Aleutian fog in bombers. 

Except in attack, however, it is wiser for fliers to stay below the 
fog, which is often unbroken for a thousand miles; letting down 
through it among invisible mountains to an unseen ocean is quick 
suicide. 

There are more whales than submarines in the Pacific, but 
whales and submarines produce the same reaction in a destroyer’s 
sound detection gear. This is a terrible war for whales. 

In the South Pacific a deep allover suntan is a thing of utility, 
having no concern with beauty. I have seen men who had drifted 
naked for ten days in an open boat. What the sun had done to them 
was not much less than what a bomb would have done. 

If there is a best battle station aboard a cruiser it is in the fore- 
top — seemingly the most exposed. The foretop presents the small- 
est target area and is high enough to escape the blast of bombs 
which may burst on the decks below. 

A ragged pair of mittens may be worth twenty dollars to a bare- 
handed soldier hand-packing tentage, food, fuel, or guns through 
an Aleutian blizzard. Sometimes a pack of cigarettes is worth five 
dollars. 

A good foxhole is only deep enough to permit its owner to 
crouch below the level of the surrounding terrain. The occupants 
of deeper foxholes have been smothered by bombs which otherwise 
might only have jarred them. 

From such knowledge comes an amateur’s book of war, a book 
about myself and about those who have been, who are, my friends 
and hosts. 

But this is an amateurs’ war. The sons and husbands who have 
come out from the families of America to fight in it are beginners 
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FOREWORD 

in the business of killing. At the start they had no skill for slaughter, 
but their skill is improving. It may be the greatest hope of the 
nation they serve that they are becoming killers only in talent for 
killing, not in mind or in heart. 

They are such men as Lieutenant Antoine Venne. Tony, at 22, 
is assistant chief engineer of a heavy cruiser. He understands and 
loves all the complex, seething gimmicks that drive his ship with 
the strength of 107,000 horses. Two years ago he Vas a medical 
student in New York. 

It is not so long since Bill Mitchell, torpedo officer of a de- 
stroyer-flotilla leader, was teaching speech in a California college. 

Ed Redington sold insurance before the Navy put him aboard 
a heavy cruiser and gave him the responsibility of detecting the 
speed and direction of attacking Japanese bombers before they 
came into sight. 

Private Stanley Zelonis, who yesterday squatted in his foxhole 
and composedly fired his rifle at Japanese planes overhead, owns 
a tavern in Cleveland. His mother is keeping bar while he’s away. 

Ensign Alvin Ekberg, who died with a bomb splinter through 
his heart at Maloelap, had starred in the University of South 
Dakota backfield the year before. 

Thomas McGuinness, who worked for the telephone company 
in Chicago before the Navy claimed him, is a practicing radio 
technician fifteen minutes bombing time from Kiska. His food 
is cooked in a muddy tent by Herbert Moore, who used to manage 
a department-store cafeteria in the same city. 

Eight years ago Major Clayton Larson was a bookkeeper in 
my home town in North Dakota. I did not expect to see him out 
there and therefore did not recognize him at first sight, helmeted, 
goggled, booted, among the sleek P-40 fighters he commands as 
squadron leader. That night I watched him shoot down a Zero, 
a whitely incandescent meteor with a dying Jap inside, which fell 
into the sea. 

These men are typical of the amateurs whose war this is. This 
amateur’s book preaches no sermon and has only a vague aim: 
That those who read it may translate from one person’s life in war 
something of the feelings, hopes, experiences, and ways of life of 
those amateurs who have come out from America to fight. 
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CONVOY 



November 22, 1942. The convoy is four days out of San Francisco 
bound for Oahu and deep-laden with the artifacts of war. The sea 
is oily calm, a flat blue surface no more flawed than a pane of 
second-grade window glass. The nine ancient cargo bottoms and 
two restless destroyers lie on its surface like toys on a mirror. 

Yesterday there were ten cargo ships, but at midday the saddest 
of our number, a forlorn old lumber schooner once in the coasting 
trade, began to yaw more soddenly than usual. Her steering gear, 
she confessed, had yielded to the accumulated stresses of years 
and would no longer function. She wallowed along for a while; 
then, after some palaver involving great and not too skillful ex- 
change of flag hoists with the convoy leader, she fell out. An hour 
or so later she had dropped below the horizon. 

She is back there now and, since the weather is good and this 
convoy route one of the safest, presumably she will come to port 
eventually. 

Our ship holds vaguely to the number two position in column one. 
She seeks with more or less success to remain a specified distance 
astern her column leader and to keep her neighbor in column two 
directly on the beam. For a couple of reasons these efforts are not 
distinguished. In happier times all these ships were nomadic tramps 
accustomed to the blithe ways of independence. They are ill used 
to moving in society and little impressed by the good of neatly 
trimmed formations. The convoy, moreover, is traveling up to the 
slowest ship’s maximum speed, and few of the ships have a knot 
to spare over that labored nine for trimming positions. We are a 
source of wry despair and sour amusement to the smart and war- 
like destroyers that shepherd us. 

The islands lie the better part of a week ahead in the blue vast- 
ness to the west. Three thousand miles beyond the Hawaiians is 
the war. There’s a contrast. Eleven months ago the war was new 
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18 THE PACIFIC IS MY BEAT 

and its front line enclosed the white beach of Waikiki, the palm- 
grown streets of Honolulu, the oily waters of Pearl Harbor and 
the sunken ships therein. 

There is a personal contrast in this, too, I am aware. The first 
time I went to this war as an innocent bystander, I flew to it by 
transpacific Clipper. I went in panting haste, for I feared that the 
war wouldn’t wait until I caught up. On a Christmas Day I suffered 
myself to be shepherded into that flying whale’s belly, and six- 
teen hours later I crawled out again, having seen neither sea nor 
sky in transit, for the windows were blacked out. And when I 
emerged, I thought the war had ended, for nothing remained of it 
in Pearl Harbor but its debris. 

I know more about war now. I know it will wait for me and for 
others. And I am not such a great fool as to be in a hurry to catch 
up. A nine-knot convoy is fast enough. 

A nine-knot convoy is worth remarking. These unsung tramps 
plod up and down the oceans burdened with the tools of war. They 
go to Pearl Harbor, Samoa, Fiji, Guadalcanal. I have seen their 
ungainly hulls at anchor in Kodiak and Dutch Harbor and in the 
open roadstead between Umnak and Unalaska islands. If we didn’t 
have them, the war might have come home to roost on our Pacific 
coast months ago. They wend up and down the world, and some- 
times they are bombed and torpedoed. When that happens, the 
men who serve aboard them are just as dead as any hero in a 
military uniform. 

This convoy is not importantly different from any other nine- 
knot convoy, and this ship is not importantly different from any 
other ship in any other convoy. 

She is a Shipping Board veteran, launched in 1919 as one of the 
last completed bottoms of World War I’s building program. In 
the intervening years she has had half a dozen owners and as many 
names. She was built to displace seven thousand tons, but her 
present cargo is that of a ten-thousand tonner, for shipping space 
is scarce. She was never built for beauty and the years have done 
nothing to make her more pleasing. Currently she is prosperous, 
but her new coat of dull gray paint does little to hide the finger- 
deep rust pits in her scabrous iron. She is unkempt, dirty, awk- 
ward, and slow. Her blunt bow pushes as much wake before her 
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THE PACIFIC IS MY BEAT 19 

as trails under her waddling stern. However, she is reliable and 
lucky, which are more important. 

The downy young ensign found her squatting at anchor far up 
the bay past Angel Island. A deep-laden lighter lay alongside, and 
the red flag the Navy knows as “baker” flew at the forepeak. 

The launch lay alongside and we scrambled up the ladder, over 
the rust-bitten chain lifelines, and onto a deck caked an inch 
deep with a primordial compound of grease and rust. 

There were four of us. Two Navy Yard workmen returning from 
leave, an already lonesome youngster going out to work in the 
Honolulu FBI office, a newspaperman returning to his beat. 

The skipper was not aboard, but the first mate was and said we 
were expected. He looked apprehensively at the baggage being 
hoisted aboard by the launch crew and said he was afraid we 
might be crowded. Our cabin, he said, was in the amidships deck- 
house and he would show us to it as soon as he summoned the 
second to oversee the cargo coming aboard from the lighter. He 
said it wasn’t a cargo he’d care to have stowed by amateurs. One 
look at the netful of white wooden boxes swinging upward at the 
behest of creaking tackles was enough to verify that observation. 
The first mate looked at us and grinned. 

“Yes,” he said, “that’s right — dynamite. Five thousand cases of 
it. That’s why the red flag. No smoking.” 

The cabin was a shock. Measuring roughly by eye, it was seven 
feet one way, eight the other. It contained two double-deck 
bunks, a washbowl, and a set of rough board shelves running up one 
bulkhead at the foot of the bunks. It had been the ship’s hospital, 
the mate said. He guessed it was a little cramped, but it was the 
only available space aboard, and he hoped the passengers would 
be able to make it do. 

The passengers looked at the cabin and then at one another, 
each privately speculating on how long before he would be at the 
others’ throats — or they at his. 

That night we lay at anchor and slept to the whining of the 
winches as the last of the dynamite came aboard. In the chilly 
dawn the hook came up and we plodded slowly down the bay and 
fell in with the convoy making up in the stream beyond the great 
spans of the Golden Gate Bridge. 
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20 THE PACIFIC IS MY BEAT 

We were to sail at 11 o’clock. Captain Bill Olsen came aboard 
at 10, and at 10:45 Johannsen arrived and provided the first crisis 
of this voyage. Johannsen is an able-bodied seaman and ordinarily 
highly regarded aboard this ship. He was no bargain and not able- 
bodied either as he came alongside in a water taxi that morning. 
You noted first the air of desperate intensity with which he reached 
for and failed to grasp the ladder. His hands were vibrating and 
would not close on the ropes. His blue eyes bugged out glassily and 
his lower lip folded over the upper in the urgency of his effort. He 
tried again. It wouldn’t work, and he tumbled back into the cockpit. 

Fellow seamen gathered and watched Johannsen’s troubles with 
interest. The second mate came alongside the rail and told the men 
to get a line around Johannsen and hoist him aboard. This was 
done, and the stocky red-faced seaman stumbled below, not speak- 
ing a word. His eyes were glassy and sightless, but his feet acted 
as though they knew where to go. 

“He’ll be all right in a couple of days,” the second mate said. 
“He quits every voyage and shows up again like this just in time 
to sail. He’s been hitting the stuff ever since he heard about his 
family. They lived in Narvik, and when the Germans came one of 
his brothers tried to get away. The Nazis caught him and shot him. 
Then they shot the other three brothers and the father and mother 
as an example to the community.” 

I did not see Johannsen again for three days, but on the second 
day I heard of him. Mr. Petterson, the chief engineer, came into 
the saloon where I was playing solitaire. He looked worried. 

“He’s been drinking paint,” the chief said. “In thirty-five years 
at sea I have never smelled anything like it. I met him in the engine- 
room gangway and asked how he was. He said ‘Just fine’ and that 
he was looking for his bunk. His bunk’s in the other end of the ship. 
If he gets mixed up in the machinery he’ll get killed, and with the 
stuff that’s in him he’ll make a hell of a mess. I guess we’d better 
tie him up for a couple of days.” 

On the third day Johannsen was conscious, but very ill. The 
skipper, a compassionate man, undertook his treatment and fed 
him sodium-amytal tablets and Makiki cocktails, which latter com- 
prise equal parts of castor oil, orange juice, and baking soda. 
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“I hope they don’t both work at once,” the skipper said. 

The chief was worried again. If Johannsen should die, he 
pointed out, the ship would be liable to charges of shanghaiing him. 
He had come aboard voluntarily, but he hadn’t signed on for the 
voyage, being in no condition to make eVen a proper X. The chief 
looked it up and reported the fine would be two hundred dollars. 

“He won’t die,” the skipper said confidently and mixed another 
Makiki cocktail. 

We sailed at 11 a. m. but got under way slowly, for each ship 
had to pass through the degaussing range, where a shore station 
tested the ship’s antimagnetic-mine installations. Degaussers are 
charged cables which encircle the ship at the rail and form a giant 
electromagnet with the steel hull as its core. This electrical field 
neutralizes the normal field of the hull alone and repels magnetic 
mines, which would be exploded by coming within range of an 
unprotected ship. 

In the early afternoon we passed beneath the Golden Gate 
Bridge, and I felt for the first time in more than two months the 
long reach and lift of the sea. 

Our destroyers were waiting outside and took up station on our 
flanks as the cargo carriers fell painfully into formation. A fat 
silver blimp hovered above until nightfall, but next morning the 
convoy was alone and the land had fallen from sight. 

Since Johannsen began to recover we haven’t had much to do, 
except to watch the skipper’s fishing tackle and play a desultory 
poker game at night in the stinking saloon. We rigged the tackle 
yesterday, a hundred yards of quarter-inch line streamed over the 
stern and carrying at the end a hook the size of a small yacht 
anchor and a lure fashioned of the steward’s red-and-white draw- 
ers. There is a rubber shock absorber on the inboard end of the 
line to take up sudden strains. About an hour after we streamed 
it, something hit the steward’s underwear a savage stroke. The 
shock absorber straightened and hummed like a harp string. Back 
in the wake a sleek black shape threshed briefly and was gone. 
We drew in the line and found the hook pulled as straight as a 
plumb line. There has been no second bite. 

Other than these diversions we have little amusement but to 
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harass the first mate, who does his own laundry. The first accepts 
all derision philosophically and remains adamant. Laundries 
sadden him, he says. 

“I washed this shirt for ten years,” he says, calling attention to 
the gaudy striped silk creation he is wearing, “and nothing was 
ever wrong with it until I sent it to a laundry. Look how they 
mangled them cuffs.” 

Many of the crew are wartime newcomers to the sea, who pre- 
ferred the unquestioned dangers of the merchant marine to the 
greater danger, regimentation, and niggardly pay of the armed 
services. The officers, however, are old-timers who have gone 
ashore at one time or another in nearly every port of the seven 
seas. They are good companions. 

They know about war and do not like it. Most of them can 
name former shipmates who died on the Murmansk run or went 
to German prison camps. Captain Olsen had a letter last time in 
from a former crony. The letter came from a prison camp inside 
Germany and begged for chocolate and cigarettes. 

Mr. Babb, the second mate, returned to the States a couple of 
months ago after losing his ship in the first big Japanese raid on 
Port Darwin. 

His ship was out of Darwin bound for Timor with a convoy carry- 
ing Australian troops when the Japs moved in on the Dutch East 
Indies last February. The convoy’s only escort was the heavy 
cruiser U. S. S. Houston. Nobody knew it then, but the Houston 
had only three more days to live. 

They were well up in the Timor Sea when eighteen two-motored 
Jap bombers came down on them out of the overcast. The convoy 
split off into a giant V with each leg going a different direction. 
The bombers went for the Houston first, apparently intending, 
Mr. Babb thinks, to put her out of the way and then have the con- 
voy at their mercy. The second thinks it unlikely he will ever again 
see anything as valiant as the Houston’s battle. 

“She was everywhere,” he says, “and her guns were going like 
the damnedest July Fourth celebration you ever saw.” 

That happened in the first days of the war before our ships had 
been loaded with the pincushions of modern antiaircraft weapons 
they now carry. Even so, the Houston brought down four of the 
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eighteen, and finally the rest quit. As the last flight crossed the 
second leg of the diverging convoy, they dropped their remaining 
bombs at the second mate’s ship. One hit square on the forecastle, 
killing twenty-seven Australian soldiers and one seaman. 

It was apparent then that there was no use trying to go farther, 
and the convoy returned to Darwin. The troops were sent ashore 
to bivouac and the ships lay at anchor awaiting orders. The 
Houston saw her charges to port before sailing to join the few 
Australian and Dutch cruisers then comprising the United Nations 
South Pacific fleet. Three days later Helfrich, the Dutch admiral, 
sent the little force against superior numbers of Japanese in the 
Java Sea and the Houston was sunk. 

“I later met a man who saw her go down,” Mr. Babb remembers. 
“He told me she had been blown to pieces. Her after turret was 
knocked clean off and she was sinking. The last anybody saw of 
her the main deck was awash, but she still had way on and was 
boiling straight in toward the Jap cruisers. All the guns she had 
left were firing.” 

The Jap bombers came to Darwin while the second’s ship lay 
there. There were fourteen ships at anchor, including the U. S. S. 
Peary. Thirteen of them went down at their moorings. 

There was nothing they could do about it when the planes came, 
the second says. The troops were ashore, and they had nothing 
to worry about but the ship and the crew. They didn’t want to 
leave the ship, because the Japs had everything their own way and 
were strafing every small boat that moved in the harbor. The of- 
ficers gathered the crew in a small space below decks, where they 
were at least surrounded on all sides by steel. They lay there flat 
on their faces for two hours while the planes worked the harbor 
over. Six bombs struck their ship, blowing her apart both fore and 
aft of their cubbyhole. She caught fire, but was leaking so rapidly 
that the incoming sea put out the fires. Finally the planes went 
away and the crew got out in time to escape drowning in their 
haven. 

The second got out of Darwin by mule caravan through the 
jungles, by motor train across the desert, and finally by rail to 
Melbourne. 

It isn’t likely that this convoy will run into any such trouble, 
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but even so all of us are conscious of the dynamite forward and 
the hundred tons of fulminate of mercury detonators in the after 
hold. “If a torpedo should hit us” says Sparks the radioman, “we 
would all be in heaven fast enough to look back and see the splash.” 

The rest of our cargo wouldn’t do much to hold up the wreckage. 
We carry a deck load of fabricated steel, two ditchers, a Diesel 
shovel on caterpillar treads, and several twenty-eight ton reels of 
lead-sheathed underwater cable. What space below decks is not 
occupied by dynamite and detonators in full of steel pipe. 

“We’re the biggest bomb that ever put to sea,” the skipper says. 
That being so, we take no great pride in our own armament. This 
consists of a refurbished 1915 four-inch gun mounted aft and two 
old .30-caliber Lewis popguns on the bridge. 

We are also armored, at least theoretically. The wheelhouse 
and radio shack are sheathed in flat blocks of four-inch concrete 
held together in a wooden framework. Captain Olsen regards this 
contraption with doubt. 

“I would hate to have anybody peg a rock at it,” he says. 
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II 



LANDLUBBER AT SEA 



We spent Christmas in the blindfolded Clipper droning over 
the Pacific through a night that was, the pilot assured us, moon- 
lit and beautiful. We had to take his word for it. Somebody had 
pasted cardboard over the windows and chinked the cracks with 
tape. 

We had a turkey dinner, cold, served by the steward, who wore 
a tweed suit. The crew had orders not to report for work in uniform 
because, the steward explained, the Navy didn’t want anybody 
to guess the Clipper was going out. Japanese planes had appeared . 
in the Pacific once without warning and nobody was sure when 
or where they would appear again. 

I shared a listless rummy game with Foster Hailey of the New 
York Times and Jim Kilgallen of INS. It wasn’t much fun and 
didn’t last long. We turned in, fully dressed, and tried to get some 
sleep on the mattresses strewn for our comfort through the plane’s 
stripped and bamlike insides. It wasn’t a success. The mattresses 
were lumpy, the plane stuffy, and the novelty of riding inside a 
sealed box more irksome than one might suppose. I felt like a guest 
in my own coffin, and was hot, droopy, and unhappy when we 
crawled out into the muggy daylight of Pearl Harbor on December 
26,1941. 

We stood on the dock and stared with bleak curiosity at the 
distorted and burned top hampers of battleships canting drunkenly 
from the waters of Pearl Harbor. There lay the Nevada, California, 
West Virginia, Oklahoma, and Arizona — a full third of the heavy 
battle line of a navy lately advertised as the world’s mightiest. Sad 
and humbling wrecks of the country’s, pride. 

Honolulu was dismal in the first months of Remembering Pearl 
Harbor. December 7 had plunged it from the determined indo- 
lence of a Matson Line poster into the front lines of a war and the 
rigorous grip of martial law. It was a professional paradise out of 
work and suspected of vagrancy. 
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The stores closed at 4 p. m. and an hour later the streets were 
deserted — utterly deserted. The blackout came down with the 
dusk, and nothing was ever blacker than the Hawaiian-style black- 
out in the first months of war. The lately carefree inhabitants of 
Eden huddled the nights out in their homes, fearing the nervous 
sentries -if they ventured out. For their part the sentries made the 
nights loud with quavering challenges to shadows and demands 
that alley cats halt. Occasionally rifle fire punctured the blackout, 
but if any corpses resulted nobody in authority talked about it. 
There were barbed wire and machine guns on Waikiki Beach and 
moonlight bathing was discouraged. Food was scarce and its 
quality often debatable. Those who required balm for war nerves 
got it at $22.50 a quart from elusive bootleggers who could count 
on fines up to five thousand dollars and sentences up to five years 
if caught. A few were caught and the mill of the provost court 
sternly ground them fine. 

I outfitted myself with credentials, posing for fingerprints sep- 
arately at the behest of the Pacific Fleet, Coast Guard, Honolulu 
police, Territory of Hawaii, and twice for the FBI. For some 
reason the Hawaiian Department of the Army was more credulous 
and granted a card without dipping my fingers in ink. 

There wasn’t much work for newspapermen. The war had come, 
struck like a hurricane, and passed on. For the moment there was 
seemingly nothing to do about it but pick through its debris in 
sad curiosity. The Army took us to view the desolation at Hickam 
and Wheeler Fields and allowed us to peer curiously at the tattered 
remains of a few Japanese planes raked together near huge junk 
piles of American aircraft. 

The Navy gave us a similarly depressing afternoon at Kaneohe 
Air Station. There were interviews with the pitifully few fliers 
who had shot down pathetically few Japanese planes. We were 
permitted to witness the bestowal of medals upon those who had 
shown valor in defeat. We were not encouraged to inspect or ask 
questions about the ponderous wreckage in Pearl Harbor. Nobody 
asked us to visit the new graves on Red Hill. Three thousand 
graves, they said in Honolulu. It wasn’t a bad guess. 

Jack Rice and Wendell Webb, both of the AP, and I began a 
cribbage marathon, which Foster Hailey joined and soon dom- 
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inated. Occasionally Bob Trumbull, city editor of the Honolulu 
Advertiser, or Frank Tremaine, UP’s bureau chief, rescued us from 
kibitzing the nonstop knitting bee in the Young Hotel lobby and 
took us to share the infinitely more cheerful blackout in their 
homes. 

We derived some joy and interest from watching and advising 
Bob Casey of the Chicago News, who was building a musical 
trunk. Bob had a radio in a fancy case, a record player, and an 
increasing collection of Gilbert and Sullivan records. He particu- 
larly liked The Pirates of Penzance and H. M. S. Pinafore because 
of passages which reminded him of the censors with whom he 
was feuding. He fonned a project to consolidate his musical ap- 
paratus so that he might take it to sea and thus keep the censors 
constantly in mind. 

He bought a secondhand wardrobe trunk, the last one in Hono- 
lulu. He purchased hammer, saw, nails, screws, screwdrivers, 
pliers, knife, paint, and perhaps even an adze. He acquired an 
empty peach crate, which was his lumber supply. He stripped the 
insides out of the trunk and the case off the radio. He built the 
radio into half of the trunk and installed the record player on a 
quick-change rack in the other. In transit the record player would 
dangle on a coat hanger; in action it would ride on the extensible 
wardrobe bars. In the bottom of the trunk he built a record cabinet. 
Some space remained and he installed a tool chest for maintenance 
and repair. He sawed up most of the furniture in his room and 
spattered paint on the rest. 

The musical trunk worked splendidly and he gave several con- 
certs which we attended with pleasure and interest. When he went 
to sea he had the trunk stored in the hotel basement and when he 
went home he gave it to Bernard McQuaichof the Chicago News. 

About the time it began to look as though we would spend the 
rest of the war forlornly sifting the debris of December 7 we were 
summoned to Pearl Harbor. Lieutenant Commander Waldo Drake, 
once on the staff of the Los Angeles Times and now fleet public 
relations officer, spoke mysteriously. He hinted that, contrary to 
the loud claims of the Japanese and the suspicions of America, 
some of the fleet was still afloat. A task force would be sailing 
shortly and it might have “some fun” before it returned. 
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The next afternoon a launch carried Rice and me through the 
' narrow opening in the torpedo net and put us bumping gently 
alongside a gray-blue cruiser as big as a first national bank. Casey 
and Bob Landry of Life went aboard another cruiser and H. R. 
Knickerbocker of the Chicago Sim and Joe Harsch of the Christian 
Science Monitor drew berths on the carrier. 

Lieutenant England, who described himself as assistant first 
lieutenant and said the title was synonymous with hotelkeeper, 
installed us in the admiral’s quarters. We felt the Navy must hold 
us in flattering esteem until England explained that the admiral’s 
quarters were unoccupied anyway, and since the ship was crowded 
there was no room elsewhere. The ship’s Marines, who had for- 
merly conducted a clandestine crap game in the admiral’s sitting 
room, did not forgive us for a week. 

Our cruiser was a heavy — six hundred feet of steel, oil, steam, 
and manpower. She was a 9,300-tonner built under the Wash- 
ington Naval Treaty, which presumed to limit the size of such 
instruments to ten thousand tons. Her main armament comprised 
nine eight-inch rifles disposed in three turrets, two forward and 
one aft. Eight short-barreled five-inch dual-purpose guns com- 
prised her secondary battery and main antiaircraft armament. The 
remaining AA’s included four three-inchers, eight .50-caliber 
machine-guns, and half a dozen octogenarian .30-caliber Lewis 
guns which leaped out of their mounts unless lashed down with 
line. 

It looked like a lot of guns and we were blissfully satisfied, 
thinking in our innocence that one could watch the end of the earth 
from such a steel perch as this. We knew better three weeks later. 

The Navy probably knew better already and was only prevented 
by lack of time and lack of guns from studding our cruisers with 
the pincushions of pompoms and high-powered machine guns 
she carried six months later. Machine guns of .50 caliber and an- 
cient Lewis beanshooters are poor protection against dive bombers. 

In the morning we slipped down the oily channel, through the 
submarine gate, and into the open sea. It was a thrill to leave Pearl 
Harbor, third in a line of cruisers with the huge smoke-black 
carrier standing out to sea behind us. This was it, the ringside 
seat at the greatest story of our time. 
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For nearly three weeks the great adventure looked more like 
a South Seas pleasure cruise staged for our particular benefit by 
Admiral William F. Halsey, the task force commander, and Cap- 
tain Thomas Shock, the skipper. 

We loafed on the forecastle under the guns, watched flying 
fish skittering over the paint-blue water, read, gabbled idly, gam- 
bled mildly for ice cream “gee dunks,” and bore steadily south- 
ward. After two days Rice and I were certain we would escape 
seasickness and that mild apprehension departed. On the fourth 
night we crossed the equator without formality. 

Twice a day, at sunrise and sunset, the cruiser went through the 
routine of general quarters. The ship was buttoned up for battle. 
Lights, water, and ventilation were cut off and the watertight 
doors separating the vessel into hundreds of compartments were 
dogged down. All hands went to battle stations. General quarters 
afforded not only practice, but also the greatest defensive power 
at those times of day when the light was trickiest and the danger 
of attack greatest. 

The days were without event, at least without such event as one 
could reach aijd participate in. On the carrier the planes took off, 
scouted, landed, refueled, took off, scouted, and landed again. 
Where they went when they vanished over the horizon there was 
no way of knowing. 

One night one plane didn’t come home. With searchlights, 
smoke, and radio the carrier tried to spring the lost plane, but 
these merciful endeavors were without success. Somewhere in the 
graying waste three men were down on the water and their 
Douglas TBD torpedo bomber, doubtless, had sunk from under 
them. We went on without them, the first unmistakable evidence 
that this, after all, was not a pleasure cruise. 

We were thousands of miles away on another junket when the 
radio brought us news that the three lost fliers had drifted ashore 
on Danger Island after thirty-four days in a rubber boat. * 

One night the ship’s steel plates rang like a bell and the checkers 
jumped on the acey-deucey tables in the wardroom. The bridge 
is the place to find out about things like that, and I fumbled up 

• The adventures of the three fliers, Dixon, Pastula, and Aldrich, were the 
subject of The Raft, written by Bob Trumbull. 
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the ladders in the darkness, stumbling over sailors sleeping on the 
decks. Half-seen figures moved about in the blackness on the 
bridge and one shadow confided that a destroyer had a contact 
and was dropping depth charges. Two more muffled explosions 
jarred the cruiser, but then the night was silent again and after a 
while I went back to my bunk. There didn’t seem anything else to 
do about it. 

We steamed into the area above Samoa and began to patrol 
back and forth, three degrees westward, reverse course, three 
degrees eastward, reverse course again. We were accomplishing 
some mysterious purpose about which nobody seemed ready to 
talk. In furtherance of that design, whatever it was, Lieutenant 
(j. g.) Jack Egan was shot off the catapult one day and flew his 
SOC observation plane to the Navy’s Samoan base at Tutuila. He 
came back two days later, bringing a profound sunburn, the mem- 
ory of cool beer in Samoa, and the story of Frank Shimasaki. He 
said he believed it. 
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Keith Wheeler’s Pacific odyssey began with Pearl Harbor, which he viewed shortly after 
Christmas, 1941. Here is one of the most remarkable combat photographs taken of the 
disaster, made at the exact moment the destroyer Shaw blew up during the Japanese attack. 

(U.S. Navy Official Photo) 
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Another view of Pearl Harbor wreckage. Smoke billows from the Shaw (right center), 
bombed in drydock, while the Oglala, a minelayer, lies capsized in the foreground. 
At left is the 10,000-ton cruiser Helena (sunk in the Solomons, July 1943), struck by an 
aerial torpedo. ( Official U. S. Navy Photograph ) 



Ill 



F. S. No. 3 



F rank Shimasaki appeared in Tutuila along about 1920. He was 
a "bright young man, out of Tokyo by way of San Francisco, and 
his ideas of merchandising methods were modern. 

He opened a modest grocery store in Tutuila and prospered 
thenceforth. He was affable, polite, and eager to please his cus- 
tomers. The store was neat, his prices were reasonable, and when 
he refused credit he made it sound as though he were conferring 
a favor. The Navy people liked him and patronized his store. 

After a while Frank married a Samoan girl and began producing 
a dynasty of hapahaole young. He continued to enjoy the island 
community’s good will and opened a second store. A few years 
later he opened a third establishment in Facatago, the Navy’s 
base village. And finally there he was, the only chaia^ tore^faLCQon 
intheJkutfh-Paeific. 

Shimasaki thereupon gave way to vanity in his conservative 
fashion. He called in a local sign painter and said he wished some 
small token to blazon Shimasaki’s eminence. Nothing gaudy; — he 
would not wish to offend the ghosts of his well-bred ancestors. 

“Can do,” the sign painter said and went off about his business. 

A few days later the artisan returned with three modest black 
shingles neatly lettered in gold: Frank Shimasaki No. 1, Frank 
- Shimasaki No. 2, and Frank Shimasaki No. 3. Frank hung the 

shingles and continued to go his unassuming and prosperous way. 

Samoa lived an unhurried, pleasant life. Navy governors came 
with their families, served their appointed terms in the governor’s 
cool mansion, and went away again. The Matson ships arrived 
with supplies and tourists and departed laden with copra and 
Samoa’s fine lauhala mattings. Every now and then some half- 
< starved South Seas tramp would sail a battered yacht into the 

harbor and give the islanders something to talk about. Once there 
was a murder and the killer, adjudged guilty of removing a neigh- 
bor’s head with a machete, was duly hanged. But life, for the most 
part, was dreamy and untroubled. 

/ 
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Then December 7, 1941, came along and the radio crackled 
with catastrophic tidings from Pearl Harbor. Samoa’s tiny haole 
population found itself suddenly plunged from a lazy tropic way 
of life into the front line of the war. With startled haste the haoles 
made ready for siege. 

And the first matter they took under consideration was Frank 
Shimasaki, the respectable chain-store merchant. Acting on the 
theory that a spy is likely to be the most innocent-appearing person 
in the neighborhood, they threw Frank in the calaboose. He was 
not only the most innocent-appearing person in sight; he was also 
the only available enemy alien. 

They charged him with disorderly conduct, figuring, like the 
Chicago police, that the charge might not make much sense but 
could be counted upon to hold him legally until they got around 
to discovering what he’d been up to — if anything. 

Frank was still in durance vile on January 5 when a roving Jap 
cruiser sidled toward shore on the other side of the island and 
tossed a few five-point-fives over the mountains for luck. The 
gunnery was strictly experimental. Not even the best range finder 
ever copied from somebody else could see through those thousand- 
foot hills of volcanic rock. They didn’t do so well either. For the 
most part the shells uprooted palm trees and frightened pigs — 
all but one shell. That single inspired five-point-five dropped 
smack on top of Frank Shimasaki No. 3 and blew it all to hell. 

When the fire died down and the ashes cooled, curious citizens 
began poking through the debris of this, Samoa’s first battleground. 

Somebody picked up an ash-crusted hunk of converted American 
scrap iron. It was the butt end of the projectile that had put Frank 
Shimasaki No. 3 out of business. He lugged his misshapen trophy 
home and scratched off the ashes. 

Stamped in the steel were these prophetic symbols: “F. S. No. 3.” 
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HAIRCUT FOR BATTLE 



We had been walking our beat up and down before Samoa five 
long days and the coat of tan I had been building afternoons on 
the forecastle had reached the shade of an old saddle. The flotilla 
would, pace slowly above the group from east to west, then with 
the island of Apia looming mistily to port, we would turn south- 
westward for half a day. Then we would reverse course and pace 
slowly back again. 

Sometimes we passed Apia closely enough to count the trees 
on the high flanks of the peaks jutting seaward. Not with the naked 
eye, of course, but the forty-power pedestal glass on the signal 
bridge brought them close enough. 

We didn’t seem to be accomplishing much, but the procedures 
of war are often mysterious to a layman. We understood our ships 
were interposing their strength between the islands and anything 
which might come down from the Japanese Mandates. The marines 
were landing down there at Tutuila in American Samoa. 

Considering the secrecy we had maintained heretofore, I took 
to wondering whether Frank Shimasaki or someone of his stripe 
might not be able to see the ships as well as we could see Apia. I 
wished I knew what they were prepared to do about it if they 
could. 

Meanwhile we baked in equatorial heat. All day long the sun 
stabbed down with a thousand white-hot lances. The sea’s calm 
surface shimmered like the boiler fires. We fried in what was left 
of our own fat by day, and nighttimes we stewed in our own sweat 
as we lay sleepless in our bunks. You couldn’t walk about the 
decks at night without stumbling over wearily cursing sailors who 
preferred the dubious breezes topsides to the great iron stewpot 
the cruiser had become below decks. 

Everybody drooped with heat. The caulking boiled up between 
the white teak planks of the deck, and ff a Flhirago rjty pdifor had— 
been present he’d have sent a reporter out-to-f rv an e g g on the 
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turret armor. Unlike the myriad cubs who have tried it on Chicago 
sidewalks in July, an experimenter would have succeeded there. 

The soda fountain had more business than it could handle. The 
sixty-five gallons of ice cream they managed to bring a few degrees 
below the boiling point each night disappeared down steaming 
gullets before 11 o’ clock the following morning. 

The best we had been able to say for our breakfast eggs up to 
this point was that they didn’t taste like eggs. Now, stewing in the 
red tropic heat, they developed pointedly reminiscent flavors. I 
began to think of burning rubber and had nostalgic moments 
remembering Chicago’s stockyards. 

Then, in the boiling midmoming of January 26, the mush- 
mouthed loudspeaker set up a bleary clamor for Rice and myself 
to lay up to the chartroom. We found Lieutenant Commander 
Henry Agnew, the navigator, tucking a cigarette into his double- 
action holder while he inspected a new chart spread on his work- 
bench. He walked the parallel rulers from the compass, rose to our 
position and began to lay out a course slightly west of north. 

“There,” he said, sweeping a thin forefinger across the chart with 
a navigator’s dainty precision, “is where we go after the Japs.” 
If his smile had been any broader it would have stuck out like 
wings. 

So! There was a war after all! 

Agnew’s slender fingers traced it out for us. The first half of our 
mission was successfully concluded. The Marines were ashore and 
established. It was time now to go on to other work, bloody work. 

We were turning north that afternoon. In the dawn of the fourth 
day hence this task force would attack the mandatfitLMarshall 
Islands while a second similar group, hitherto unseen by us, would 
blast the northern Gilberts together with Jaluit and Mili in the 
Marshalls. 

Our targets would include Kwajalein atoll with Kwajalein and 
Roi anchorages, Wotje atoll, and Maloelap atoll, which contained 
the island of Taroa. These islands comprised the central strong- 
hold of the Marshalls’ sprawling double lane of more than six 
hundred islets. 

The other group would endeavor to clean out Makin and Enybor 
in the Gilberts, believed to be submarine and patrol plane bases, 
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paid any more attention to the trusting terms of the mandate than 
they had to the dimensions of cruisers as laid down in the 
Washington Naval Treaty. 

The most recent information we had were the reports of our 
submarines prowling the area. Mr. Agnew said he would be the 
first to admit that submarine observation, while doubtless better 
than none, left something to be desired. The subs had seen a few 
aircraft and had reported one of Japan’s big seventeen-thousand- 
ton Yawata liners anchored at Kwajalein, but that about covered 
it. The subs didn’t appear to feel there was much game to be had. 

Still, there was no way of telling. A lot of people back in Hawaii 
and on the mainland believed that the December 7 raid had 
jumped off from the Marshalls. It was a possibility. Our raid, 
therefore, was to be at least as experimental in intent as it was 
punitive. 

I got what comfort out of it I could, and it wasn’t much. What- 
ever was to come of this cruise, it could be expected to come soon 
and then we could get back to the land. I was growing sick of the 
sea. 

The ships bore northward and slightly west for two days, and 
the hot hours passed unremarked except by the most resplendent 
sunsets I had ever seen. Each night the sky, ocean, and sun com- 
bined to produce dazzling effects so beautiful that they made your 
throat hurt. 

“It’s a hell of a war,” observed Liverlip the bugler, “that will 
give a guy something like that to look at without his tootsie along 
to help look at it. Boy, what a place for wooin’.” 

On the third day we changed course to eastward. We picked up 
the tanker and her tin-can guard and spent the day refueling. The 
destroyers, particularly, needed a full load of oil, for we had no 
guarantee we wouldn’t need to do some fast and prolonged steam- 
ing coming out. A destroyer, being built like a racehorse, can run 
itself out of hay in a couple of days of high-speed travel. 

That afternoon, January 29, the loudspeaker drunkenly sum- 
moned us to the bridge again. 

“There’s been a little change,” said Navigator Agnew. “It looks 
as though the Old Man [Admiral Halsey] intends to put on a show 
for everybody. We’re being sent in to bombard.” 
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It took a moment to get this intelligence through my head. We 
were going in to fire. That meant we were going to walk up to the 
Japs and swing punches at them from where they could see us, 
from where they could see me personally. 

Our personal shooting gallery, the navigator explained, would 
be Taroa on Maloelap. We were to open up on the place at 7 a.m. 
in company with two destroyers, one standard-size tin can and 
one 1,850-ton leader. Six fighter planes from the carrier would 
precede us, and it was devoutly to be hoped that they would 
destroy any airplanes in the neighborhood before we arrived. 

The navigator said he didn’t know what Taroa might contain. 
What slight information we had indicated it contained next to 
nothing. Somebody certainly had that wrong. 

The other two cruisers would take Wotje in hand with the help 
of several destroyers. He guessed Wotje was probably a more 
promising target than the one we had drawn, fruitful enough to 
deserve the attention of two cruisers. The carrier would play the 
field with special attention to Kwajalein, which was believed to 
be the main base in that section of the islands. 

If everything went well, the navigator said, we ought to have 
finished our work and be turned around and headed for home 
by 8 or 9 o’clock the morning of attack. He saw no reason why 
everything shouldn’t go well, although, of course, you couldn’t 
promise in advance about something as unpredictable as war. 
The worst that could happen, he said, was that the Japs might 
have a nest of planes there to meet us. That would be pretty bad, 
he admitted. He didn’t think it was a great danger, however, for 
the subs had not reported much air activity around the atoll. • 

We turned westward again and that night we crossed the 
International Date Line. Except that at midnight we lost January 
30 and jumped directly into January 31 this event was unexciting. 
In peacetime we would have become worshipers of the Golden 
Dragon, an idolatry held honorable by sailors. 

The next afternoon the ship departed normal routine to prepare 
for the morrow’s firing. The first lieutenant’s working parties went 
through the cruiser taking down mirrors, light bulbs, and other 
glassware. These were laid flat on the decks or covered with 
blankets. Even though tomorrow would be dedicated to death. 
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the day after, it was to be hoped, would not. There would be need 
again for such things as phonograph records and glass doors 
between the admiral’s and captain’s quarters. 

They rounded up dozens of paint cans and wiping rags, the 
paraphernalia of the endless housekeeping that goes on about a 
ship. These — all pregnantly volatile sources of fire — were sealed, 
burned or stowed. 

Doctor Virtue, the ship’s surgeon, who had once become so 
engrossed with his surname that he put in for duty in the Virgin 
Islands, set his corpsmen to work establishing emergency dressing 
rooms in the wardroom forward and the chief petty officers’ 
quarters in the stern. 

Ammunition parties deep in the magazines, guided by the 
gunner, marked the service powder to be used by the main battery, 
and others loosened the lashings on tiers of eight-inch projectiles 
in the barbettes. 

Other ammunition crews brought a thousand rounds of three- 
inch to the number one messhall and spent the afternoon there 
uncapping them. Each projectile was carried in a slim aluminum 
can, and over the nose of each shell a brass cup had been soldered 
to protect the fuse. The cans had to be opened, the cups wrenched 
off, and the containers resealed. 

A bight of inch-and-a-half steel wire was secured around the 
base of number one turret forward and another loop around 
number three aft. These were hitching posts for towing gear in 
event we should have to ride home ingloriously in tow or should 
have to pull a disabled companion back to port. 

£ In midaftemoon I went down to the steamy heat of the barber 
shop and squatted on the deck waiting my turn for a haircut. 
Lieutenant Bartlett’s radioman was there and he was sounding off. 

“This may be my last haircut this side of hell or a prison camp,” 
he told the barber. “Trim it neat.” 

“You ain’t goin’ to like livin’ on fish heads and rice,” the barber 
told him. 

I got my haircut and went back up the ladders to shower the 
sticky clippings off the back of my neck. I was trying to decide 
whether I was scared, and I decided finally that if I wasn’t it was 
time I saw a doctor about my symptoms. I noticed a tendency to 
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breathlessness hiking up the ladders. After all, I thought, those 
submarine observers could be wrong. 

At sunset we were two hundred and fifty miles from Maloelap, 
eastward and somewhat north. We swung wide from the carrier’s 
starboard flank and passed under her stern with a destroyer on 
either beam. Our new course carried us straight down on our 
target. 

The carrier, still accompanied by the other two cruisers and 
remaining destroyers, plowed off about her business. The sunset 
that night was glorious, a great vista of golden light shining behind 
a gates-ajar effect fashioned from two huge solid cloud banks. 
The carrier stood up majestically against that weird portal and 
seemed to be steaming straight through it into flame. 

A lynx-eyed signalman picked out the meaning of two flags at 
the great ship’s yardarm, our last message from Admiral Halsey. 

“He says, ‘Good luck,’ sir,” the signalman said. 

I went down to the wardroom and got into a four-handed crib- 
bage game with Rice and Ensigns Carr and Ekberg, two of the 
ship’s five aviators. Ekberg, a stocky two-hundred-pounder with a 
face that looked as though it had been blasted from a quarry, was 
preoccupied and played badly. He and Carr dropped three games 
and then we quit for the night. 

I remembered Ekberg’s odd, brooding detachment after he was 
dead. I wondered if he suspected it that night or if, possibly, that 
he was disappointed because he wasn’t to fly the next day. He was 
the ship’s junior aviator and there were only four planes for five 
fliers. 

I turned in about 10:30, intending to be well rested for the 
morning’s business. But I didn’t sleep. My imagination was work- 
ing overtime and I conjured up a lot of nasty things the sub- 
marine observers had never noticed. As it happened, I was closer 
right than the submariners were, but I didn’t know that then. 

I began seeing the next morning, watching it unreel like a movie 
and I didn’t care for the way it was going. I tried unrolling it 
past the part I didn’t like, projecting the ship and myself into 
the future, past Maloelap and onto a course toward port at, say, 
9 a.m. the next day. I wouldn’t permit it to go any later than 9 
o’clock. That was margin enough, I thought. At 9 o’clock this will 
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be finished and we’ll be on the way back to port. At 9 o’clock I’ll 
either be dead, in which case it will no longer matter, or on the 
way back to port with the kind of story I came after. 

But that didn’t work either. I didn’t go to sleep and I tried 
polishing off a few more chapters of Oliver WisxvelVs interminable 
troubles. 

I was still struggling with Oliver at 2 a.m. when one of the 
ensigns sneaked in with a foot-long flying fish that had flopped 
on the deck at his feet. He had aimed to drop it into bed with me, 
he said. We dropped it in with Rice, who woke up immediately. 

After that I went to sleep. 
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Wheeler covered the extensive operations of February 1, 1942, when eight Japanese bases 
in the Marshall and Gilbert Islands were blasted by Navy guns and bombs. This picture, 
made by a Navy scouting plane pilot, shows the destruction at the island of Wotje. 

( Official U. S. Navy Photograph ) 
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In the Marshall Islands action, a Jap bomber tried a suicide dive on the flight deck of a 
carrier, aiming for the planes. This photo shows some of the damage: a Douglas dive 
bomber with its tail assembly sheared off. ( Official U. S. Navy Photograph ) 




V 



PANDORA’S BANDBOX 

Going to Maloelap atoll in the Marshall Islands was some thin g 
like opening Pandora’s horrid bandboA We pried off the lid with 
dynamite and a lot of evils flew out. \ 

We didn’t know much about the place as the cruiser, with 
destroyers on either flank like two leashed terriers, rushed down 
on it through the night at high speed. We didn’t even know pre- 
cisely where it was, since nobody but the laps ever had considered 
the place important enough to chart with\accuracy. 

Our knowledge of its topography-was-^nly that Maloelap re- 
sembled thousands -of'otKer Pacific coral a\olls so much that the 
differences weren’t worth mentioning. We knew, having referred 
to Volume 165, Pacific Island Sailing Directions, that the reef lay 
northwest-southeast, was thirty-two miles long, and contained 
more than sixty islets, the largest of which would be Taroa. The 
sailing directions said that a post of Japan’s ubiquitous South Sea 
Trading Company and the local seat of government of the Pre- 
fecture of the South Seas might be found on Taroa. Both were 
reported to be white-walled buildings with red roofs and were 
described as “good landmarks.” The information was compiled in 
1900 when the atoll’s population was four hundred and fifty 
Melanesians. 

That was all we knew, which, as it turned out, wasn’t enough. 
We knew a lot more when we came away. The maps afterward 
composed from memory by our observation pilots and gun spotters 
were better than anything in the chart drawers. 

The attack was scheduled for 7 a.m. At 4 o’clock we rose from 
doubtfully restful bunks and by 4:30 we had breakfasted — or a 
reasonable facsimile thereof. Shipboard eggs in the tropics taste 
like scrap rubber anyway, and on the day of battle I, for one, 
found that I couldn’t swallow them. Each bite that managed to 
squeeze through my constricted gullet fell down like a chunk of 
lead. My lack of appetite shamed me a little, but I didn’t see 
anvone else building up a reputation for gluttony. 
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The ship was still blacked out and I had had to fumble my way 
down to the wardroom. Now I essayed a blind ascension back to 
the cabin to pick up my tools. Rice was there sorting out his 
cameras and pondering where to stow the tin-can lifebelt in which 
he proposed to rescue his films if we should be sunk. We didn’t 
have much to say to each other. 

I stuffed a flat stenographer’s notebook into the waistband of 
my pants, gathered up half a dozen pencils, crammed two full 
packs of cigarettes and half a dozen match books into my pockets. 
I debated what to do with my typewriter and decided finally to 
do nothing. One place looked as good as another. 

I cut down my gas mask, which had been lashed to the over- 
head for a bank-and-turn indicator, and gathered up my kapok 
life jacket. I had no tin hat; this was the beginning of the war and 
the ship possessed only enough of these makeshift wash basins 
to cover the pates of the gun crews. I went out through the passage- 
way again, not knowing that the next time I should pass that way 
it would be slippery with new blood. 

There was a low, bright moon and I found my way to the flag 
bridge without difficulty. The flag bridge was only two levels above 
our quarters, but I was puffing when I reached it. Somebody asked 
the standard question about having my pencil ready, and I had to 
wait a moment before I had voice enough to answer. 

The moon ducked behind clouds and the ship’s ponderous 
structure became merely darker blobs of darkness. Toneless voices 
came up from the well deck, where the aviation crews were fussing 
around the planes. 

It was still black dark when four of the ship’s five pilots and 
their radiomen climbed into the SOC’s. The ship turned back into 
the trade wind and a faint streak of rose light limned the horizon 
as the first planes rushed along the slides and into the air. I 
wondered whether the sharp explosion of the catapult charges 
and the roaring of motors would be audible to the Japs just over 
the horizon. 

Ensign Ekberg stayed behind. As junior aviator he was benched 
for the day. We thought he was lucky — then. 

The planes were to take positions above the island, and those 
who contrived to stay there alive were to spot our gunnery. Their 
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success or failure might make all the difference to this operation. 
Foretop spotting as much as ten miles from the point of impact is 
a lot more useful in theory than in practice. 

If anyone was to die that day it seemed reasonably certain the 
victims would be the plane crews in the air. Cruiser observation 
planes are rugged, for they must withstand the stresses of rough 
water landings and the strains of catapulting, in which they are 
shot out of a gun. A catapult throws a plane along a sixty-foot 
slide and raises its speed from zero to sixty miles an hour in that 
space. Beefed up as they are, SOC’s are also the antithesis of a 
fighting plane. They are slow, as befits an observation plane, and 
they are badly armed. They carry one fixed .30-caliber machine 
gun firing through the propeller and a movable .30 on a track 
mount in the rear cockpit. Nobody expects them to fight, because 
they’re not built that way, and nobody expects them to come 
home if somebody else picks on them. 

Nobody, including the plane crews, knew what they were run- 
ning into as the planes shot from the catapults and vanished in 
the dark. Twin blue spots of flame, like a cat’s eyes in the darkness, 
marked their courses as they climbed away. 

Now the cruiser heeled over and laid her weight against the 
helm in a sharp turn back toward the target. Her half-seen bulk, 
ghostly silent after the planes roared away, came alive as the 
loudspeakers made musical hash of the bugle’s pulse-quickening 
summons to general quarters. 

Muffled thumpings came up through the wind as the first lieu- 
tenant’s men buttoned her up for battle. It would be a stuffy day 
for the hundreds who were being battened down in magazines, 
powder trains, engine and fire rooms. In these latitudes the ship 
was just barely livable below decks under ordinary conditions. 
Locked up, with ventilation, drinking water, and plumbing shut 
off, it would be a sweltering nightmare. 

Our own battle station promised a fine view of the circus, but 
it also had shortcomings. The more I pondered it, the more appar- 
ent it became that there is no good spot from which to view a 
naval battle. The best thing, I thought, would be a rowboat towed 
a mile astern and plainly marked press — do not shoot. 

The flag bridge, or signal bridge, was one level below the naviga- 
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tion bridge in the built-up structure around the cruiser’s foremast. 
It included the conning tower, ,a narrow compartment containing 
duplicates of the steering wheel, compasses, engine-room tele- 
graph, and the various instruments, controls, voice tubes, and 
talker connections needed to direct the ship’s complex functions. 

The conning tower was sheathed in several inches of steel, 
pierced with one-inch slits for vision. The regular navigation 
bridge was unprotected, so, for the day, the skipper and the 
cruiser’s vital functions were shifted to the conning tower. If the 
conning tower should be destroyed, control would move back to 
Commander Dierdorff in con aft, a secondary control station. If 
that, too, should be wrecked, the ship might still be directed from 
central station, a protected cubbyhole deep in her bowels. If it 
went that far it was unlikely anybody on the signal bridge would 
still be concerned. 

Abaft the conning tower was flag plot, a small room walled 
with three-quarter-inch steel. Captain Shock, the navigator, chief 
quartermaster, messengers, and talkers were to occupy the con- 
ning tower. Flag plot was given over to the comfort of the signal 
gang, Rice, and myself. 

Nobody, apparently, had bombs in mind when the ship was 
built. The deck above flag plot was a quarter-inch thick. The 
screws fastening the linoleum decking of the chartroom above 
came clear through. 

The first thin red edge of sun showed on the horizon astern and 
then the quick tropic dawn painted the east in fantastic pastels. 
Backward against the light lay Hawaii and her grim reminders 
of December 7. Two thousand miles beyond was America, holding 
in her pride and wealth and people the reasons for our presence 
here. 

I looked at my watch and thought with pointless interest that 
it would be after noon in Chicago now. The final home edition 
would be on the presses and the 9 o’clock rewriter would be debat- 
ing whether to haVe lunch straight or to brace himself first with a 
stinger at the Pall Mall. 

Westward against the still dusky blue sky lay Maloelap and the 
people we had come to kill. They were still unreal to me and I 
felt no active interest in them as people; neither hate nor pity. 
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I only wondered at what they were prepared to do about our 
coming. There was no guessing that, although in the terms by 
which such things are measured we had been successful thus far. 
We had penetrated the enemy’s submarine screen and had passed 
some hundreds of miles through their patrol-plane area. Now in 
the hour of attack we were still undetected, so far as we knew. 

So far as we knew. There was a doubt in that somewhere, and 
the doubt nagged in these last minutes that somehow combined 
stubborn immovability with the forward rush of an express train. 

The attack wouldn’t consume more than an hour, the navigator 
had said. I tried again the device of projecting myself into the 
future, thinking that within the next hour and a half at most this 
would be settled. My heart pounded and my stomach was full of 
anchor chain. 

They were testing the main battery firing circuits, and the 
muffled pops of test primers came up through the rush of wind 
followed by the hoot of compressed air as the eight-inch bores 
were blown clean again. 

The flag bridge was quiet except for the deliberate movements 
of talkers stringing lengths of cord to their telephone headsets. 
Captain Shock stood at the rail and held a low-toned consultation 
with the navigator. 

“Here,” said Hannaford, a signalman first, offering a roll of 
cotton batting. I wadded whisps of cotton and plugged my ears. 
The plugs fell right out again. I crammed them back, and after- 
ward I don’t know what became of them. They were gone after 
the morning was over. 

Full daylight had come, hot and still with the muggy heat of 
the equator. This day would be a scorcher. Suddenly a shout came 
down from the lookouts in the foretop. 

“Land bearing zero-four-zero degrees relative!” 

So it was true then? This was no dream. These quiet weeks of 
boredom were brought to their culmination this hot dawn. Shortly 
those big blue rifles would demand payment for the destruction . 
in Pearl Harbor and for the three thousand new graves on Red Hill. 

I moved to the starboard rail and stared over the softly rolling 
water. And I saw the land, low amorphous shadows against the 
horizon. 
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The land came up swiftly and the three ships, destroyers to 
landward to accommodate their smaller guns, veered to bring us 
on the firing course. Our troubles had begun, although in a minor 
way. Our approach, charted according to available maps, had been 
planned to bring us directly on the firing course with the most 
rigid economy of time in which we would be visible to the enemy 
before firing began. The charts were in error by a couple of miles, 
a matter of importance only in that it gave the enemy five more 
minutes in which to brace himself. 

The cruiser was to make its first firing run at fourteen thousand 
yards during which, in theory, we would knock out the Jap shore 
batteries if any appeared. Having dealt with these, we would 
close in to finish pulverizing the place. 

The formless mounds on the horizon took shape and color. 
There were five, very low, and it was apparent that what skyline 
they did possess was the height of the palm groves. A thin sickle 
of white beach lay between the sea and the bright green palms. 
These were South Sea units of Paradise, straight out of a Dorothy 
Lamour movie. 

The operation order was detailed to the minute. Our first main 
battery salvo was to be fired at 7 a.m. Six Grumman Wildcat 
fighters off the carrier were to visit the island five minutes earlier. 
The theory was that the planes would destroy whatever aircraft 
the Japs had, giving the ships a free hand to work further destruc- 
tion unmolested by bombers. Both we and the planes found our- 
selves out of phase with the plan, but the dislocation didn’t appear 
to make much difference in the end. 

At 7 a.m. the five-inch antiaircraft battery on the hangar deck 
amidships opened fire. These were .25-caliber guns, which meant 
that the length of the bore was only twenty-five times the diameter 
of the projectile. The shortness of barrel makes them the most 
viciously emphatic of weapons. The heavy turret guns probably 
make more noise — if you care to measure gunfire in decibels — but 
the bark of the AA’s is a lot harder on the ears. The crash caught 
me off guard. I jerked my fascinated gaze from the Jap islands 
and looked aft. High off the port quarter a double row of black 
powder puffs was bursting and marching around the ship’s stern. 
Somebody had spotted enemy planes. 
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So the subs were wrong and my nighttime imaginings were 
right! 

The guns quieted and I looked at the islands again. We were 
close enough now to pick out the triangular set of radio towers 
on a small island to the left of the one which must be Taroa. The 
roofs of one or two large buildings showed through the palms. 

Then there was something else. Tiny dots, like darting gnats 
from this distance, were diving over the large island, slipping 
across and zooming up, then wheeling and coming down again. 
Our planes. A little of the lonesomeness went out of the morning. 

Flickers of flame were visible under the palms. Those must be 
antiaircraft emplacements, for the sky above the islands began to 
bloom with black flowers such as our own guns had thrown up. 

One specklike plane expanded magically into a ball of flame and 
plunged into the palms, leaving a hot red streak above it. A man 
had just died there. Black smoke rose above the spot. (We were 
back in port before any of us knew that it wasn’t one of our own. 
One Wildcat had caught a Jap taking off and had burned him to 
death as he climbed. ) 

Suddenly the planes were gone. Fighters are specialized instru- 
ments, fueled and armed for brief high-speed encounters. They 
had strafed the field. Their attack had come, struck like lightning, 
and had exhausted itself in fewer than five minutes. Whatever 
happened from then on was our affair; the Grummans were home- 
bound toward the carrier. 

At 7:16 as I leaned against the bridge rail and stared at the 
Japanese islands in utter fascination, the world came to an end. 
Sea, sky, and ship vanished in a red lash of flame and I skidded 
across the bridge to fetch up reeling against the steel bulkhead of 
flag plot. 

We’re hit, I thought, and clawed my way erect just in time to 
be slugged again. Once more I was bowled across the deck, but 
this time I knew what it was. I had seen the source of those fifty-foot 
tongues of flame. Our guns were firing. 

We took our first dive-bombing attack about then, but it didn’t 
amount to much. The five-inchers began to bark and the sky astern 
bloomed with black puffs, but the plane turned aside in the smoke. 
I never saw it. 
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The main battery fired again. I tried to note the time of each 
salvo, but it wouldn’t work. Keeping my feet under me and breath 
in my lungs was job enough. Each convulsive eruption slammed 
the ship crabwise across its course and set it down somewhere else. 

I discovered that my ears couldn’t hear what was going on. 
The noise was too big. But my stomach and lungs could hear it. 
Each salvo slammed me in the middle like a fist and sucked my 
chest empty. 

Red clouds of cordite smoke shot through with hot soot particles 
rolled about the ship and added to my personal misery. It gummed 
my spectacles and started tears from my eyes. I wished dimly that 
I felt a little less helpless. 

The big island, when I could see it, was coming apart. Chunks 
of it, trees, houses, and men too, doubtless, climbed above the 
palm skyline and hung ludicrously suspended there. One of the 
three radio masts leaned drunkenly and then sagged out of sight. 
A thin gray haze grew thicker and wider over the palms and then 
smoke rolled up and formed tumbling black thunderheads. 

I became aware of a flashing line of light along the shore, tiny 
sparks that vyinked at us seven miles away. They meant nothing 
until thin spouts began to jump from the surface and march toward 
us. The geysers came closer until the nearest was a hundred yards 
to starboard. 

“They can’t reach us,” someone roared in my ear. I turned and 
saw Ensign Aertsen, the assistant signal officer. He looked like a 
man with a two-dollar ticket rooting his bangtail home. 

He was wrong. The next salvo yowled overhead and the splashes 
rose a hundred yards to seaward. That amounted to a straddle in 
any gunner’s language, and the Jap gunners were entitled to a 
couple of hits out of the next salvo. 

Somebody bawled that a submarine was on our port bow. Some- 
body else yelled that it was only a shell burst from the shore guns. 
I don’t remember what was done about it, if anything. 

Why the shore batteries missed us is an unimportant mystery 
remaining out of that fantastic morning. The island was long out of 
sight before I had time again to consider the merits of Jap gunnery. 

The first real dive-bomber attack came in over the stem at 7:20. 
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It was three minutes after nine when the last packet of steel and 
TNT missed. In one hour and forty-three minutes we took seven- 
teen dive-bombing and high-level attacks. The dive bombers came 
down in numbers varying from one to five, strafing with machine 
guns as they pulled up. The horizontal bombers tried three times. 
Their most ambitious effort was a salvo of sixteen five-hundred- • 
pound bombs. In all, forty-nine bombs were chucked at us. All 
missed — save one. 

I found the chronology of that nightmare morning afterward. 
It was in the soggy notebook stuck under my belt and it was 
accurate, as I discovered by comparing notes with others about 
the ship. I have discovered since that taking notes is a great 
blessing in battle. It gives your hands something to do. That first 
time, though, my hands must have figured it out for themselves. 
They got no help from me. ' 

Things began to get hot when the first reasonably determined 
dive-bombing attack came in on the quarter at 7:28. The main 
battery was still working, and I was looking for a place where the 
concussion wouldn’t tear my clothes off when I heard the talkers 
saying tonelessly: “Dive bombers attacking. Action starboard. 
Action starboard.” 

As I turned, the five-inchers flamed amidships and the even 
sharper yelps of the three-inch almost beneath our feet joined in. 
The brassy sky filled again with daisy chains of black and yellow 
blooms. The blooms moved closer as the gunners shortened their 
fuse settings to keep ahead of the oncoming planes. 

At first I couldn’t see the planes. Then I picked them out among 
the bursts. They seemed tiny and unreal, having a gossamer sheen 
in the sun. They came swooping down at angles between forty and 
fifty degrees. The guns howled ecstatically and the machine guns 
began to sing an hysterical obbligato. 

Maybe our shooting wasn’t good. Probably it wasn’t, for the lads 
on the guns had never had a look at live game before. But at least 
it helped. The two Japs changed their minds and sheered off. I 
had a deep breath for myself. 

Until 7:40 we had things our own way again. The five-inch 
threw a warning burst to one side or another occasionally, but 
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antiaircraft director. His voice was calm, almost cheerful. The first 
attack was a dive bomber on the quarter, the second four horizontal 
bombers, the third three dive bombers on the starboard beam, 
the fourth a diving attack directly over the stem, the fifth a brace 
of torpedo planes that sheered off without dropping their fish. 

Each time that the machine guns yammered to a crescendo and 
then suddenly ceased we held our breaths and waited for the 
bomb to come through the overhead — that quarter-inch slab of 
cheese above us. 

“I wish I was an air-raid warden at State and Madison,” the 
talker said. 

It was 8 o’clock when the guns quieted, and though we retired 
to flag plot often enough in the next hour we never again closed the 
door. Nobody wants to die ip the dark, and I doubt if any man 
on the ship expected to live another hour. 

We hadn’t heard from our planes since their take-off, and in the 
time since 7 a.m. we hadn’t had much opportunity to think about 
them. Now there was a radio report from Lieutenant Egan’s plane. 
He was under attack by fighters. We searched in the brassy dome 
of sky and perhaps we found them for a moment. High over the 
port beam the sun flashed briefly on a narrow winged monoplane 
as it rolled over and dived. Below it a stubby biplane rolled away 
and fell erratically seaward. 

“He got him,” somebody groaned. But he hadn’t. The stubby 
little plane pulled up and went slipping along barely above water. 
Somewhere out there Lieutenant Bartlett had got himself involved 
with another Jap fighter. The radio announced they were in a dog- 
fight. That sounded as though Bartlett was having delusions of 
grandeur. He was flying an SOC. 

The Chicago kid with the headphones laughed suddenly. 

“I just heard Mr. Bartlett’s radioman. He was hollering, ‘Gee, Mr. 
Bartlett, I think I hit the son of a bitch, the son of a bitch!’ ” 

Three or four Jap planes were circling high out to port and the 
five-inchers threw a few experimental bursts up there. 

“We got one,” somebody yelled. I stared upward and saw a single 
monoplane reeling drunkenly. Whether it fell I don’t know, for 
another attack swept down. This plane picked one of the destroyers 
and the bomb splashed just astern. 
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8:05 — Until now we had held to our firing course, barring two 
jogs, the first to get out of the shore-battery bracket and the second 
to close in nearer on another leg. Now there was a report that seven 
torpedo planes were taking off and Captain Shock ordered retire- 
ment. 

“Emergency. Zero-six-zero-turn,” he said to Aertsen. Aertsen 
barked to the men at the flag bags and bunting shot up the halyards 
with the red-and-white checked emergency flag at the block. He 
turned and spoke to the captain. 

“It was the first time I ever used slang to the skipper,” he after- 
ward reported in awe. “I said, ‘The signal to haul ass is in the air, 
sir,' and he said, Very well.’ ” 

We swung away from the smoking island and began to put on 
speed. Navigator Agnew stepped into flag plot and asked for 
some light. Somebody screwed a bulb into a battle-circuit socket 
and the navigator coolly went to work on his charts, a cigarette 
burning in his double-action holder. 

The big guns had fallen silent. There was a lull for a moment 
and we could feel the ship throb as the engineers in “torpedo 
junction” cut in the last burners of all eight boilers. There was a 
destroyer on either flank and tiny figures could be seen jettisoning 
heaps of empty brass cases from the decks behind the gun mounts. 

8:09 — A plane dived in dead ahead and the three-inchers on 
the level below us fired like a pair of machine guns. (Afterward 
we noted the paint was blistered off their barrels. ) The blooms of 
smoke and shrapnel blanked the plane from sight and he sheered 
off. A plane diving in astern dropped its bomb, but missed a full 
two hundred yards. We went into flag plot and reached it none 
too soon. A plane dived in and raked the bridge with machine-gun 
bullets. They drummed hollowly against the steel. 

8:14 — That one was closer, fifty yards astern. 

8:20 — We were ordered to flag plot. The guns twice yammered 
furiously. In the middle of the second clamorous howl there was 
a hot sounding crash and the ship lurched. There wasn’t any doubt 
about that one. 

The plane had come in twice. The first bomb missed narrowly 
and the pilot pulled up in a zoom, flipped over, and came down 
again flying on his back. He rolled right side up and dropped the 
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bomb, pulling out below seven hundred feet. The bomb struck 
just inboard of the port catapult silo. 

8:22 — We were not, for the moment, under attack. But hot 
gray smoke was boiling up amidships and fire was reported in 
the port catapult silo. Fire parties were stringing hose in the mess 
down there and Commander Dierdorff was clawing at the side of 
the burning silo, apparently trying to find the heart of the fire. 

There was a commotion on the three-inch gun mount below 
us. Several gunners were trying to pick up the gun captain, who 
had fallen on the deck. He shook them off and yelled at them to 
“get back to their god-damned gun.” He had a chunk of shrapnel in 
his brain. 

There was no surprise in the hit and no shock. I think all of us 
Wi*»w w^jyf re g ^i ng t o be hit an d rw^ft expected to The. 
SomeTiadalready^. 

Standing on the flag bag, I could see into the open hangar behind 
the splintered, smoking aperture in the deck. White-clad pharma- 
cist’s mates were bending over bodies down there and, though it 
was eighty feet or more and smoke lay between me and the hangar, 
I could see enough to know that I didn’t want a closer look. I 
wondered who they were. There was no opportunity to find out 
then, for the planes came back. 

8:30 — Two planes were attacking astern and another was com- 
ing in dead ahead. The pair astern missed badly, but the other 
dropped a bomb within ten feet of the starboard side opposite 
turret two. The ship lurched. (Days later we found a deep dish 
in the side plates at the waterline. ) There was another lull. 

8:40 — Someone said they were coming again. I looked up and 
searched the sky where the lookouts pointed on the starboard 
beam. I found them in the sun. There were eight twin-engined 
bombers. They were spread out in a broad flat V of seven. One 
trailed the leader, making a narrow diamond of the formation. 

The planes were flying almost wing to wing and were so high 
that without glasses they looked like black cross-stitches against 
the sun. The guns began to hammer. Our shells were bursting low, 
but the planes paid no attention and came on steadily — aloof, 
implacable, and utterly deadly. 

I turned away and did not look up again. 
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Captain Shock stepped to the rail and watched the planes 
narrowly. He was waiting, patiently waiting. Then he turned and 
spoke quietly. 

“Right full rudder,” he said. 

The cruiser swung, heeling toward the inside of the turn as 
the rudder bit, then laying toward the outside as centrifugal force 
seized the mass of her. The captain stood, feet planted wide and 
solid, and watched the planes. The swinging stern left a boiling 
triangle of slick water as she swung. 

And into the triangle fell sixteen five-hundred-pound bombs in 
a long pattern, the shape of a thin diamond or the shape of a ship. 
The ocean heaved up and hung whitely against the sky. Flame 
flashed inside the white and fragments yowled about the ship. 
One two-pound chunk gashed an inch deep slice in the after turret 
armor. Another ripped through the radio shack. A tiny sliver 
slashed into the stomach of a Marine machine gunner named 
Huval. He died two days later. 

Four more dive-bombing attacks came in, but we were not hit 
again. The last plane dived at 9:03 and dropped a heavy bomb 
just ahead of the destroyer leader. We did not know it then, but 
the planes were through with us. They had located the carriers on 
which they later made two fruitless high-level attacks. 

An hour passed and no more planes came. 

We had been ready to die and had waited for it. We had been 
so ready that when death had caught those in the well deck, we 
others had almost envied them. They had got it over with, while we 
still had to wait. You can’t come any closer than that to accepting it. 

Now we began to hope again and discovered that we did not 
want to hope. Hope was dangerous. Hope could bring back fear. 

Our planes had been out since 6 a. m. and were running danger- 
ously low on fuel. For the past two hours three of the four had 
been skimming around us in formation so close to the water that 
the fast Jap fighters had scorned this small game rather than take 
the risk of working that close to the sea. 

One was missing and we thought he was finished. But now he 
pulled into formation and all four circled the ship. 

Something had to be done about them. Either we picked them 
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up within the next half hour and exposed the ship to the risks of 
slowing down, or we left them. There was only one answer to that, 
and Liverlip sounded flight quarters at 11:15. 

Taking planes aboard ordinarily is a fast, neat operation. 
Cruiser aviators are the rodeo riders of naval aviation. They slap 
their little planes onto the bucking sea so precisely that a customary 
landing puts the plane almost under the dangling hook. 

This morning everything went wrong. The first plane landed 
badly, then slid off, and the engine torque carried it toward the 
ship’s hull, where a crushed wing and a lost plane would have 
resulted. Then, when the skidding SOC had been fended off with 
boat hooks, the steam failed in the winches. We couldn’t get power 
to hoist it aboard. It took twenty-five minutes to get the first plane 
over the side, and for that twenty-five minutes the ship had to 
travel at half the speed with which she had charged away from 
Maloelap. 

We kept one eye on the plane and one on the brassy sky so 
lately full of airplanes and so promising of more. 

Egan, tired but grinning, was the first to come over the side. 
The tail surfaces of his plane were full of holes and something 
had ripped his cockpit canopy so that it looked like a colander. 

The other three recoveries went better. We got the last plane 
aboard at 12:01. At 12:45 I found myself out of cigarettes and 
went down to the cabin for more. A heap of bloody clothing topped 
by a smeared and gashed officers cap lay in the passageway. A 
red pool trickled from the clothing and ran along the linoleum 
decking. I stepped over it and went into the littered cabin. I found 
a pack of cigarettes and a fresh notebook and started out again. 

A five-inch gun fired. Running feet pounded on the steel ladders. 

I flopped face downward on the deck — completely licked. 

Then I raised myself, marked “12:55 — Attack” in the note- 
book and climbed the ladder to the bridge. 

It wasn’t an attack. A weary pointer had dropped asleep in his 
seat on the gun and his foot had fallen on the firing key. 
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Joe James Custer, United Press, left; Wheeler, right; and Lieut. E. B. Mott aboard a 
Navy warship during the Marcus Island attack of March 4, 1942. Custer later lost one eye 
while covering a naval action. (Official U.S. Navy Photograph ) 
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Wheeler was on the mission which sent a flight of medium bombers off the deck of the 
carrier Hornet to strike at Tokyo, Yokohama, Osaka, Kobe and other industrial centers. 

( Official U. S. Navy Photograph ) 



VI 



RECESSIONAL 



Lieutenant Commander Dugan, the first lieutenant, pulled him- 
self painfully up the ladder to the flag bridge as the last Jap plane 
zoomed out of the antiaircraft pattern. 

His faded blue dungarees were torn and dripping, and grease 
smeared his haggard face in grotesque daubs. He edged along 
the rail and spoke to Captain Shock. 

“The fire’s out,” he said. 

“Very good,” said the skipper. He looked at Dugan with con- 
cern. 

“What happened to you?” he asked. 

When the bomb struck, lean Mr. Dugan had started up from 
his battle post in central station. As first lieutenant, whose func- 
tion is to keep the hull in one piece and afloat, putting out the fire 
was his baby. As he emerged from central station’s iron-slabbed 
tomb the counterweighted armor-plated hatch had swung with 
one of the ship’s wild zigzags and slammed down on his chest. Now 
that the fire was out, Dugan was beginning to notice that the act 
of breathing was as difficult as any task he ever had encountered. 
Later that day Doctor Virtue discovered two broken ribs and 
forced the protesting first lieutenant into his bunk. 

Ensign Ekberg was dead, Dugan reported. The junior aviator 
had been standing in the wardroom doorway, ready to lead a 
decontamination party if we should .be gassed. He had died with 
a bomb fragment through his heart. He had died reluctantly, 
stubbornly holding himself erect against a stanchion until his legs 
died and folded under him. 

The chief aviation machinist’s mate was dead, too. The bomb 
had killed or wounded everybody in the well deck, port airplane 
hangar, and wardroom. 

The chief aviation machinist’s mate had been at the port rail 
alongside the silo. He and a group of otherwise unoccupied aviation 
crewmen had rigged a spare airplane machine gun on the rail 
and were firing whenever the Jap planes appeared on that side. 
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He saw the bomb coming and yelled to his men to flop on their 
faces. He started to go down himself, but paused to knock down 
a fright-paralyzed shipmate. He delayed too long. The explosion 
within ten feet cut him in two below the shoulders. The lower 
part of his body was blown overboard. The man he knocked down 
was badly seared by fragments that raked across his back, but he 
lived. 

Others were dead. It was difficult to be sure immediately who 
and how many. Bombs are savage. 

For a while no one was permitted to leave his battle station. 
No one knew how soon the planes would return, but nobody 
thought it would be long. A few Marines came from their machine- 
gun positions higher up and clattered on down the ladders. They 
climbed back presently with fresh belts of ammunition draped 
over their shoulders and dangling below their waists, flat stoles of 
brass and steel. They climbed slowly and panted as they struggled 
up the ladders. Those savage necklaces were heavy. 

Commander Dierdorff, as smoke-grimed, drenched, and ragged 
as Dugan, found his way to the bridge. I had seen him earlier 
leading a barehanded charge on that red-hot smoking silo and now 
I understood why this roly-poly jovial little Dutchman was able 
to wear his Navy Cross with modesty.® 

The fire had fed largely on the thick paint inside the silo, he 
said, and had added little damage to that wrought by the bomb. 
The explosion had ripped through the well deck and into the mess 
hall below. It had failed to penetrate the next deck over the engine 
room, although a few rivets had blown through and gone bouncing 
about the engine room like ricocheting bullets. The ship had suf- 
fered no serious impairment. There had been no one in the mess 
hall. That was a blessing. 

The reaction to battle was curious. It had ended quickly and had 
left men supercharged with emotional excitement and suddenly 
deprived of the violence that bred it and provided an outlet. 

Most of us were aware that we were unlikely until the day we 

• As an ensign in the World War I, Dierdorff returned to the destroyer 
Shaw after its bow was shorn off in a collision. With a few others, he backed 
the crippled and sinking ship fifty miles to Bristol, England, where it was 
salvaged. His Navy Cross was for that act. 
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died to share such a prolonged tete k tete with death. To the ex- 
tent that we had expected and prepared to die, we were dead al- 
ready. Now we were realizing that we still lived, and the knowl- 
edge was overpowering. At the same time we knew this was only 
reprieve, and probably brief at that. The planes were gone for the 
moment, but if they came back all this would have to be done 
over again. 

The surcharge of battle excitement continued for a while, vent- 
ing itself in almost hysterical yells and violent movement. The 
immediate peril and the need of swift, co-ordinated action, which 
had overbalanced excitement and given it direction during the 
bombing, had vanished suddenly. The residual energy of fear and 
anger was now as wildly uncontrolled as an unmanned fire hose 
under pressure. All over the ship — in gun mounts, powder trains, 
lookout stations, and turrets — men jabbered wildly at each other, 
exultantly pounded each other’s shoulders, made aimlessly violent, 
idiotic movements. 

And then it evaporated. Men dropped asleep over their guns, 
completely exhausted. Powder-grimed, sweaty, and grease- 
smeared, they fell asleep in the middle of sentences, in the middle 
of a movement. And they slept like babies. 

They stayed awake only in stations where the necessity of vigi- 
lance forbade sleep. Those who remained alert moved with weary 
indolence, but their eyes were wary and nervous. Any movement 
on the glistening sea or in the hot sky above it brought the ship 
tensely on edge again. Twice we nearly opened fire on gooney 
birds cutting their endless, skillful circles about the ship. 

Seafaring men are independent and tend their own hurts. There 
is a quality about a ship which compels its company never to rest 
until the ship is whole and ready. The gash in the well deck had 
not slowed us nor reduced the ship’s fighting efficiency or sea- 
worthiness. Yet the firing had hardly stopped before working 
parties were scrambling desperately about the wound. 

With axes they trimmed the jagged splinters of teak into square 
lines, and before 10:30 men with acetylene torches were cutting 
away the ragged edges of steel around the hole. By night new 
deckplates were welded down — and painted. 

Dugan looked down proudly on this work. 
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‘‘There,” he said, “is a sight to gladden the first lieutenant’s heart.” 

I went down to look at the damage. 

The bomb had struck a few feet inboard from the catapult silo. 
The hole in the deck was about twelve feet long fore and aft, and 
four feet wide. The tough teak decking had splintered like match- 
wood and the steel deck underneath was crumpled and torn like 
tinfoil. The steel silo plating had been slashed as though by a giant 
can opener. Above the deck the white-hot rain had traced its 
course outward in a sunburst effect. Pellets no larger than peas 
had burned through as many as four steel bulkheads. Burned is 
the correct word. A raised blackened crater of melted steel sur- 
rounded the entrance side of each hole. 

The blast had cut the falls of the port motor whaleboat and that 
sadly riddled cockleshell had fallen from its davits. I counted 
thirty -one holes in it, some large enough to thrust an arm through. 

Fragments had lashed back through the hangar and into the 
galleys. Four steam kettles looked as though they were out of com- 
mission for good. 

“The damn chow will probably get even worse,” a lugubrious 
sailor observed. 

The hot-shell man on the port forward five-inch gun had suffered 
two curious wounds. A shipmate lamented that he would never 
be able to show the scars to his friends. The hot-shell man was at 
his gun on the hangar deck, not far behind and twenty feet above 
the bomb’s point of impact. When the chief aviation machinist’s 
mate yelled, the hot-shell man flopped like everyone else. But he 
flopped facing aft and flopped only with the forward portion of 
his body. His stern stuck up like the after parts. of a kneeling cow. 
A fragment had caught him on either side, plowing deep, painful 
but not serious furrows across his stern. 

I crawled down through the hole on a ladder and into the mess 
hall, where the bomb’s downward force had expended itself. Two- 
score sailors were there, exclaiming over the incredible mess that 
had been the ship’s canteen. „ 

“It’s justice on the gyp shop,” one said. “Maybe that’ll make 
Christians out of the guys that run it.” The canteen crew was there, 
poking through the debris, rescuing such cigarettes, shaving soap, 
toothpaste, and jewelry as had not been ripped by explosion, con- 
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sumed by fire, or soaked by water. They were handing out bomb- 
worn but still useful articles to sailors who stood around in the 
muck. 

Several were poking eagerly through the junk, and with a 
delighted yelp one sailor came up with a prize. He had found the 
nose cap and fuse plug of the bomb. A couple of others discovered 
fragments and showed them eagerly. 

I thought I would never live to understand sailors. Only an hour 
earlier these men had come as close to violent ends as they would 
ever come without going all the way. And not one knew but that 
he’d be in a similar fix within the next five minutes. Yet here they 
were, on hands and knees in the vast disorder left by the bomb 
that had killed some of them, scrambling for souvenirs like a bunch 
of slap-happy tourists. 

I didn’t need to hunt. I had my souvenirs already, two ragged 
bits of American scrap iron picked up on the navigation bridge 
seventy-five feet above where we now stood. 

While I moped about, inspecting the shambles and looking 
curiously at the movie machine which the blast had completely 
gutted, a pal of mine came up. He was one of the pharmacist’s 
mates, a young giant from Missouri. A few days previously he had 
spent two hours reviving me from recurrent fainting spells after 
a blood test. 

“Christ!” he said. “I can’t figure it out.” He explained. He had 
been stationed in an emergency dressing station in the CPO’s 
quarters. He hadn’t been able to see the battle nor to know what 
was going on except for the continuous blatting of the guns. He had 
been pretty nervous and the hysterical din had begun to tell. 

“I stood it for about twenty minutes,” he said. “But it was driving 
me nuts and I thought I’d bust out of there any second and go 
over the side. It got so I thought I couldn’t stand- it any longer and 
then a funny thing happened.” 

“What was that?” I said. 

“I went to sleep — and I slept right through until it was all over.” 

Well, that’s what battle had done to one man, but there is no 
universal recipe. Later I talked to a smug youngster from the main 
battery magazines. His job was to take powder bags from the cans, 
pass them through a flameproof door to the next man, who passed 
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them into the hoist. It was one of the finest places on the ship to 
become the center of a disaster. 

After the main battery stopped firing this youngster and his 
fellows in the powder train had had time on their hands. 

“We started a poker game,” he said. “I won seventy bucks before 
the battle ended. Them other guys were sorta nervous.” 

The wardroom pantry, just forward of the well deck, was a 
mess. Other fragments had ripped into the wardroom. A group of 
Negro and Guamian mess attendants had been stationed there to 
carry ammunition for the three-inch guns. 

Normally the mess attendants had the least glamorous jobs on 
the ship, condemned by the color of their skins to the lowly func- 
tions of waiters and room boys. Battle had given them dignity as 
great as any man’s. Half were wounded. One, a cheerful Chamorro 
boy named Taitano, was dying in sick bay. A fragment ripped 
open his abdomen and he had lost too much blood. It was in their 
faces — they knew now that no man could give more than his life — 
and that their lives had been as forfeit as the life of any gold- 
braided senior officer. 

Ship’s routine is a powerful force, whose weight of habit and 
custom cannot be upset for long even by death or battle. By 1:30 
the blood and broken glass were cleaned from the wardroom and 
huge trays of sandwiches and pots of coffee were on the tables. I 
discovered that I was hungry and wolfed bread and ham and 
coffee. The room was a bedlam. Officers, now freed of 'the burdens 
of calm and dignity, were yelling like kids. 

Lieutenant Benny Zelenka came down from the foretop where 
he had spent the morning spotting our gunnery. He had watched 
the Jap make two suicidal dives to get a bomb into us. 

“When the first one missed,” Benny said, “The guy flopped over 
on his back and the second time he came down I thought he was 
going to fly down the stack. It was the prettiest thing I ever saw. 

“We ought to get hold of that guy and offer him a raise,” he 
added thoughtfully. “A flier that good — we need him on our own 
team.” 

I brought my typewriter down from the cabin and began to 
convert my notes into a story of sorts. I was still jumpy and didn’t 
want to be alone. I typed steadily for two hours, and as quickly 
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as the sheets rolled out of the mill they were snatched up and 
vanished. I didn’t care. When I tried to read what I had written it 
seemed as dull as a mail-order catalog. 

Doctor Virtue came up from sick bay at 2 o’clock. Taitano had 
just died, he said, and he intended to operate that night to try to 
save Huval, the Marine who had been hit while manning a machine 
gun on the mainmast. The doctor’s friendly face was drawn and 
tired. 

Dinner that night was quiet and nobody ate much. Officers who 
usually snapped at or ignored the mess attendants spoke softly now. 

For the first time in weeks there were no acey-deucey or cribbage 
games after dinner. A few men sat around the wardroom talking 
listlessly. Somebody mentioned the moon, which was full and made 
the night almost as bright as day. 

“We’ll be pickings if they come after us tonight,” Engineer 
Stoddard said. Then he fell asleep in his chair, a half-consumed 
cup of coffee in his hand. 

At 9 o’clock Rice and I stumbled up to our quarters. I hadn’t 
noticed before, but the place was a shambles. A few fragments 
had ripped through after penetrating the captain’s office aft, but 
most of the damage was the result of concussion from main-battery 

The big glass doors on the deck were broken. Splinters of light- 
bulb glass crackled underfoot and I had to shake an inch of broken 
mirror and cork bulkhead lining off my bunk. A fine hazy dust 
floated in the room. 

I went into the head and found another mess. Concussion had 
knocked down shelves and had broken bottles and light fixtures. 
My hairbrush was floating in the toilet and I snarled peevishly at 
this indignity. 

I thought there would be no sleeping that night. I was still 
remembering looking down from the flag bags and seeing the 
pharmacist’s mates working over the red things in the hangar. 

But I went to sleep the minute my head hit the pillow, and I had 
not slept so well in weeks. 
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The Battle of the Coral Sea was another Wheeler assignment. This picture shows a 
Japanese torpedo plane (just above the horizon, left center) hedge-hopping over anti- 
aircraft hursts as it closes in to attack the carrier Lexington, “Queen of the Flat-Tops,’’ 
which was sunk in the action. (Official U.S. Navy Photograph) 
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Bombs fell harmlessly in the bay as the Japs attempted to silence machine-gun emplace- 
ments in the attack on Dutch Harbor, June 3 and 4. 1942. Ship in the background staved 
off the enemy by continued machine-gun fire. (Official U. S. Navy Photograph) 




VII 



HOME FROM THE SEA 



Word got around the ship the day after the raid that we had 
contrived to slip out of our fine trap only because the Japanese 
bombers had located our carrier and had shifted their attention 
to her. 

We understood that the flat-top had been attacked out there 
among the islands somewhere and the word was that she had got 
away. Whether she had escaped without damage we did not know, 
but for some reason we doubted it. Still, she must have had air 
protection; her fighters were with her. 

Meanwhile, we didn’t know where she was, and that was a cause 
of additional anxiety. We were still within range of bombers if 
any should come out after us. By this time Tojo’s zealous little men 
could have flown in reinforcements from Truk, which is Japan’s 
Pearl Harbor in the Caroline group west of the Marshalls. We had 
had quite enough of trying to stave off planes without planes of 
our own and we yearned for the sight of the carrier. • 

“The only air protection we had were angels. I saw ’em. Two 
were trimotored,” Lieutenant Zelenka had said solemnly when he 
came down from his busy morning in the foretop. We wanted 
something more substantial now. 

In the night we had passed through our prearranged rendezvous 
and the carrier wasn’t' there. For a time we even ran back toward 
the islands on someone’s theory that she might be hanging out in 
the neighborhood to deliver another attack. The skipper changed 
his mind about that course in time to prevent the whole ship’s 
company from coming down with apoplexy. We didn’t find her 
and gradually it became apparent to all hands that she had left 
us to get home without any aid or comfort from us. 

Navigator Agnew laid down a course for Pearl Harbor and our 
three ships got on it, a lonely trio. Our assurance was not bolstered 
when, on the second day, we picked up word from Pearl Harbor 
that somebody had sighted what he took for a Japanese carrier- 
type bomber directly ahead on our course. 
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We didn’t come up to the carrier for four days, and by that time 
we were within one day’s steaming of Pearl Harbor. The big flat- 
top was the object of much curiosity as we drew up on her, for none 
of us knew how much trouble she had had and we were looking 
for signs of damage. Each person who peered at her found sure 
evidence of a bomb hit, and the hits were all in different places. By 
the time we were within reasonable distance we had her a sham- 
bles, all but sunk. When we dropped into formation and had a 
good close look we could find nothing whatever wrong, not a 
scratch. 

“The trouble is,” said Chief Quartermaster Arson, “that a carrier 
looks like a heap of junk at best. Properly speaking, they aren’t 
ships at all.” 

We sailed into Pearl Harbor channel through a steam drizzle 
about 10:30 the morning of February 5, and Jack and I went 
ashore in the mail boat. I made two discoveries in rapid succession: 
First, my legs had forgotten how to stand on solid ground and the 
dock undulated up and down like a gentle drunk. Second, the Navy 
intended to hold our copy ten days in order to keep the Japs from 
finding out that the task force was in port. Nobody explained 
why the Japs would have to wait and read it in the newspapers 
after the ships had come up the channel under the eyes of every 
Jap on Oahu. There were no spies, of course. Of course! 

We were told that a Navy captain from Admiral Halsey’s staff 
would submit to an interview that afternoon. He would reveal 
what had happened out there in the lonely Pacific. I was in a hurry 
to reach the mail that had accumulated at the Young Hotel, but 
decided to stick around and see if it had looked any different to 
him from what it had to me. The captain had been aboard the 
carrier. 

Apparently it all depends on where you sit. The cruiser had, by 
the grace of God and a nimble rudder, come through two hours of 
concentrated bombing with only one hit. I was firmly convinced 
that we had endured a tough experience and were lucky to be 
alive. The captain thought he had. 

The carrier had received two attacks, the first by five high-level 
bombers, the second by two. The nearest bomb had plunked into 
the water close enough alongside to send aboard a shower of frag- 
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ments that killed one man. The carrier’s Wildcats got all but two 
of the planes. 

The captain gave our cruiser a brief paragraph in passing and 
then went on with two chapters of earnest assurance that the car- 
rier had been through hell. 

“The attacks were driven home with such ferocity as to indicate 
desperation,” he said solemnly. “Our combat patrols damaged one 
plane in the approach. The plane, with its engines afire, turned 
and made a suicide endeavor to effect a crash landing in the middle 
of the carrier’s deck. He actually succeeded in striking the deck 
near the outboard edge, where the plane disintegrated and went 
over the side.” 

The captain seemed quite wrought up about it. It all served to 
confirm a suspicion that the only bombs that amount to anything 
are those you have to duck personally. 

I found considerable encouragement in those sections of the 
captain’s communique dealing with the whole operation. Our own 
ship had got out with little better than a lucky draw. It was a 
pleasure to learn that the rest of the force had had a happier day 
and had, so the captain said, left behind much damage and many 
dead Japs. 

The day’s endeavors had resulted in destruction of one modern 
cruiser, two fleet submarines, one 17,000-ton Y awata liner con- 
verted to a carrier, three 10,000-ton fleet tankers, five 5,000-ton 
freighters, two 5,000- to 8,000-ton auxiliaries — one of which was 
believed to be a seaplane tender — two minelayers, and a number 
of lesser craft including tugs, harbor boats and patrol vessels. 
Thirty-two land-based airplanes had been shot down in the air. 
An undetermined number had been destroyed on the ground. 

Destruction ashore included two military compounds, four 
military airfields, four radio stations, and two ammunition dumps. 

In addition to the confirmed destruction, the following vessels 
had been hit and were believed sunk: One old cruiser apparently 
employed for training or as an auxiliary, four cargo and auxiliary 
vessels, and three fleet submarines. 

It looked like a fine haul and well worth the trouble. 

Our losses included five airplanes from our own task force, the 
men killed aboard our cruiser, and the man fatally wounded in the 
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carrier’s gun galleries. The second force working to the south had 
encountered a bad storm and had lost six planes to the weather 
without being able to deliver its attack. 

The carrier had delivered its heaviest attack against Kwajalein 
anchorage, where the bulk of the Japanese shipping was sunk. 
Attacks by dive bombers and torpedo planes had gutted the Jap 
ships, killed their crews, set them afire, and sent them to the bottom. 
A visit to Roi by the dive bombers had revealed a fine modern 
village, an excellent paved airport, fuel and ammunition dumps, 
all of which were duly leveled to the ground. A number of fighters 
discovered there were either shot down in the air or burned on the 
ground. 

Wotje had had a modern airfield with two hangars but no planes. 
There were a radio station and a settlement of sorts. Half a dozen 
vessels of cargo types were discovered and sunk by gunfire. 

After our hasty departure the carrier planes had returned to 
Maloelap for a brief visit, during which they destroyed every- 
thing the cruiser’s guns had left standing and shot down all but 
the seven planes which later caught up with the carrier. The cap- 
tain didn’t say why the planes hadn’t come around earlier to dig 
the Japs out of our hair, although he admitted that our cruiser 
had stirred up the only aerial opposition that amounted to any- 
thing. 

There was a pile of mail at the hotel. It included a month-old 
letter from Phyllis saying I had to be home by September. There 
was good reason, she said. 

, We had brought our dead with us. They were the first Americans 
of this war to die violently away from American soil and Captain 
Shock decided to bring them back for burial. It is the usual custom 
of warships to bury their dead at sea, a sparse ceremony but one 
of great dignity and honor. 

The cruiser bore little resemblance to her usual austere clean- 
liness when Jack and I went aboard for the ceremony Sunday 
morning. The recently blasted well deck was a vast confusion of 
steel plating, teak planks, tools, welding machines, yard workmen, 
and endless snaky lengths of hose carrying compressed air to 
chipping hammers and oxygen and acetylene to the torches. The 
damaged catapult silo was already rebuilt and a crane was lower- 
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Eight Marines carried Huval’s body, eight messboys brought 
Taitano, eight enlisted bluejackets carried each of the other pon- 
derous biers. 

Slowly the black coffins filed aboard and came to rest in a 
cleared space before the chaplains improvised pulpit in the stern. 
The chaplain was not a loud-voiced man and no word of the in- 
terminable prayer and the sermon which followed was audible 
above the brass-voiced clangor of the yard. 

On near-by ships men and officers stood at attention facing the 
row of coffins. Men in white, officers in white — flecks of black on 
sleeves and sword hilts — as quiet as statues. 

The chaplain signaled and the band played slowly, “Nearer, My 
God, to Thee.” We all sang it. We had been near enough. These 
dead friends had gone all the way. No man there but felt that, in 
some mysterious half-formed sense, he was attending his own 
funeral. 

“Nearer, my God, to Thee, 

Nearer to Thee: 

E’en though it be a cross 
That raiseth me. . . .” 

The sun was like a furnace. Suddenly, without a word, the 
young officer beside me sagged and flopped full length on the 
deck. The sun, or memory — or both. Two men stepped out of 
line, lifted him silently and carried him toward the wardroom. 

The chaplain said something else that nobody could hear. 

Liverlip stepped forward. Somewhere he had found a bugle 
with no dents and the bell intact. He raised the horn to his lips and 
the high, clean notes of “Taps” wailed up from the ship. As the 
last note tapered away into nothing, an echo came back from some 
other ship in the yard, the thin sweet bugle’s promise barely heard 
above the yard’s unending brawl. 

The pallbearers took up their burdens and marched down the 
gangplank, staggering under the weight. 

As we left the ship, Chips came to ask if we would be back for 
the next cruise. We said we didn’t know. 

“You’d damn well better,” he said. “You’re our lucky pieces.” 

I wondered what sort of luck he thought we’d brought him. 
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WAKE AT WAKE 



The telephone rang me out of bed one hot morning in the middle 
of February. It wanted to know if I could contrive to be untangled 
from my sack, breakfasted, packed, and out to Pearl Harbor with- 
in two hours. 

Two hours later to the minute, Foster Hailey, Bob Casey, a 
weird assortment of baggage, the sheepish armed guard without 
whom we were never permitted inside the gates, and I reached the 
submarine base dock in a taxi driven by a no-speak Kanaka. 

There we found Joe Custer of UP and Bill Hippie of the Hono- 
lulu Star Bulletin. Joe and I, we discovered, were assigned to the 
carrier, Casey and Hailey to Bob’s favorite swayback cruiser, and 
Hippie to another cruiser. The launch put us at the carrier’s gang- 
plank just in time for it to be pulled in after us. Casey and Hailey, 
I heard later, were forced to catch their cruiser on the fly and Bill 
missed the boat entirely. This Halsey task force was moving on 
short notice. 

We shook ourselves and looked around. I had thought cruisers 
were big, and so they are — but this bird nest was enormous. We 
stood on the hangar deck where the planes were stored, repaired, 
and serviced. It was a vast hall five hundred feet long, ninety wide 
and thirty to the overhead, where spare planes dangled like toys 
from the beams. It looked like the inside of the Chicago Stadium. 

After lunch we panted up through the steel island superstruc- 
ture to watch the planes come in from Ford Island Field, where 
they based in port. We emerged on a narrow steel gallery and 
looked down thirty feet to the flight deck below. Joe drew a long 
breath of awe. 

“This is no ship,” he said solemnly. “This is a county in Texas.” 

The flight deck of a fleet carrier may not be the most commodi- 
ous airport in the world, but it’s something special among decks. 
Our flat-top was the size of two football fields laid end to end. 

“It’s no wonder,” I thought, “that people who live on a thing 
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like this get to thinking they’re the only ship in the ocean.” The 
memory of that morning the carrier had neglected to send us 
help still rankled. 

A carrier recovering aircraft provides a swell show, a demonstra- 
tion of skill and timing surpassing anything in a circus. The planes 
dropped out of their V formations and into the landing circle, a 
counterclockwise merry-go-round. Each plane would roar down 
the port side of the ship and then would go chasing off after its 
companions, describing a huge circle to the left and coming up 
over the stern to land. Far back at the stern the landing officer 
nursed each plane in, or if the approach was faulty he sent it 
around again. He looked like a punch-drunk marionette, wildly 
flagging with a couple of paddles similar to table-tennis racquets. 
As each plane hit the deck and snagged its hook in the arresting 
gear (secret) two helmeted figures sprinted from the nets to dis- 
engage and stow the landing hook. The plane would taxi forward, 
the barrier would spring up behind it, and a dozen other plane 
handlers would swarm from the sidelines and guide it forward. 

All this was a matter of split seconds, but the next plane would 
be so close behind that an onlooker would swear it was certain 
to land on top of the first or, at the very least, chop the heads off 
the handling crew. Somehow disaster never came. The planes 
dropped in one after another with the precision of clockwork. Often 
one plane would be landing while three or four others were still 
rolling toward the bow. 

The roar of motors and the wild rush of wind over the long deck 
gave the whole performance a breathless quality of speed and 
sinister purpose. 

I had been curious about carrier aviators. One didn’t have to be 
told that they were the charter members of this war, that so long 
as either side had any carriers left the fliers would be in the 
vanguard of every naval action. Often, indeed, they might be the 
only active participants in naval battles. They would be doing the 
earliest fighting, the earliest, most spectacular and loneliest dying. 
I thought they must be some special breed, more courageous and 
more ruthless than most. 

I was wrong about that. Except for their mechanical skill with 
an airplane’s intricate mechanism, they were the same people I 
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had known in peace. They were the freckle-faced kid behind the 
grocery counter, the man who sold insurance, the professional foot- 
ball player, the recent college graduate, the man in the next apart- 
ment. About half were married, with wives and children on the 
mainland. 

I wasn’t wrong about their role in the war, though. Many of 
them proved that at Midway. I was long gone from the carrier by 
then and was sitting two thousand miles away in the Aleutian 
soup when the flat-top went to Midway, and so I don’t know even 
yet which of them are dead. More than half, I believe. 

They were not deceived about it, either. I fell into conversation 
with a friendly-faced pilot of my own age, a man named Lanham. 

“You give us a year,” he said, “and you’re being generous. Most 
of us hope for nothing better than a wound that’ll put us on the 
beach or a transfer ashore to train new people. The war isn’t three 
months old and a third of my squadron is dead already.” His face 
was bleak. 

The carrier was the hardest-working ship I’ve ever seen. It was 
Admiral Halsey’s flagship, and that tough warrior ran a taut 
ship and spared nobody, not even himself. My cabin was far for- 
ward in the bow just below the flight deck. I never had to worry 
about waking up in the morning, for long before dawn the planes 
would be taking off across my bunk, each with a mighty whoosh 
and a momentary roar. The patrols were out every day the weather 
was even remotely fit for flying and they were up until dark. Some 
pilots were flying as many as eighty hours a month and the strain 
was telling. They were a haggard crew. 

Halsey himself looked old, although he was only fifty-nine and 
still quick enough of reflex to fly a high-powered basic trainer 
during brief stops ashore. I used to see him crouched in his high 
chair on the flag bridge, hunched and fierce as an old sick eagle. 
He was sick even then, the forerunner of the illness that forced him 
ashore for several months the next summer. He was a square-jawed 
man with a long hard mouth and brows so thick that birds could 
have nested in them. 

We sailed in our accustomed ignorance, but the course was 
west and the word seeped around that we were bound for Wake. 
There was a thrill in that. Wake was the sort of symbol Corregidor 
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later became, a brave battleground where a few beleaguered 
Americans had gone down slowly, reluctantly, and gamely before 
an overwhelming assault. Devereaux and his three hundred and 
eighty-four Marines were already enshrined with the men of the 
Alamo. 

Out near the International Date Line we experienced one of 
those screwball miracles that occasionally raise war above the 
level of mere killing and dying. Ensign Tom Eversole of Torpedo 
Squadron 6 became lost on a scouting mission. He was flying a 
Douglas TBD torpedo bomber and had two men with him, the 
bombardier in the center seat and a radioman-gunner in the rear 
cockpit. They failed to appear at the expiration of their patrol 
period. The evening was stormy and overcast, with a fairly rough 
sea running down from the northwest. The wind drove a thin 
penetrating drizzle like razor blades. 

It was apparent that Eversole was lost just as Dixon, Pastula, 
and Aldrich had been lost the month before. Up in the radio rooms 
the operators hung over their receivers and waited for him to call 
and give his position. But this Texan Eversole was stem stuff. Some- 
where out in the dull gray scud he was making his fight for life 
and he was making it alone as long as he saw any chance of winning 
without help. He knew we were on the eve of attack, knew the 
danger inherent for the whole force in a single radio call. 

He didn’t peep until his gas was almost gone and a dunking 
and probably death faced him. Then he opened up only long 
enough to give a guess at his position and to say he was landing 
in the sea forthwith. It was long enough, however, to fix an ap- 
proximate radio bearing on him. 

Nobody thought the three men had much chance. It didn’t seem 
likely they could keep alive through the night on their little inner- 
tube raft — even if they could land safely in such a sea as was 
running. And if they did — those rubber rafts are six feet by eight 
and the Pacific is five thousand miles one way by seven thousand 
the other. 

Carriers, however, lose planes and pilots only with the greatest 
reluctance. It isn’t economical, for one thing. New planes and 
pilots cannot be had until the carrier returns to port. A destroyer 
was dispatched to hunt. 
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The next morning was clear and the planes were off as usual 
before dawn. At 10 o’clock an SBD scout-dive bomber sighted the 
bobbing yellow raft and half an hour later a destroyer plucked 
three acutely seasick aviators out of the sea. The next day the 
destroyer came alongside and Eversole & Company came home 
aboard a breeches buoy. 

“Well, well. Were you ever dead?” asked his skipper, Lieutenant 
Commander Massey. Eversole was none the worse for wear, and 
the greatest hardship he suffered was combing the ship for his 
shirts. Khaki shirts were scarce in Honolulu in the first months of 
war and the fliers aboard our ship had made a compact. The shirts 
of whoever failed to come home were the automatic inheritance 
of such survivors as took approximately the same neck size. Ever- 
sole’s neck was average, and by sundown of the night, he landed 
in the sea his shirts were all over the ship. 

On February 23 the two cruisers and a pair of tin cans drove off 
by themselves. The word was out; we would attack Wake in the 
dawn of the following day. The assault would be delivered by the 
carrier air group plus shore bombardment by the cruisers and 
cans. The remaining destroyers stayed with the carrier as plane 
guards and to furnish a submarine screen. 

“I don’t want anybody to think I’m scared. I don’t mind this 
little job at all,” said Lieutenant Commander Massey when he 
heard of it. “All I want is that they give me a bottle of whisky first 
— and send me to get it.” 

‘Where’ll you get it?” inquired Lieutenant Roger Mehle, a fighter 
pilot. 

“Des Moines,” said Massey. 

That night I was sitting in my cabin typing and trying to pretend 
I wasn’t suffering a nervous bellyache when Joe Custer walked in 
and spoke over my shoulder. 

“Got a couple dollar bills?” he asked. I handed two skins over 
my shoulder. 

“Thanks,” he said. “I just didn’t want this on me tomorrow.” He 
pushed something into my hand. I looked; it was a two-dollar bill. 

“I’ll dance on your grave,” I told him and marked the bad-luck 
piece with Joe’s name, the date, the latitude and longitude. I’m 
not superstitious, at least not about two-dollar bills, and I don’t 
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think Joe is, either. But I’ve still got the bill as this is written and 
I am in one piece. Joe is in his sixth month in a Honolulu hospital 
while the doctors are trying to save the eye that was injured when 
the Astoria sank from under him. He has had four operations and 
may have more. Being Joe, he is still cheerful and confident. 

About 9 o’clock the bull-voiced loudspeaker system advised us 
with a brief sentence that Wake would be subjected to attack come 
the dawn. Everybody aboard had known that for days, but this 
was the first official word. Halsey was not a wordy man. 

We were up at 4 a. m. and stumbled back through the blacked- 
out ship to the wardroom. Prebattle breakfasts, I noted, had not 
improved. I didn’t eat much. 

I went back to my room for pencils, notebook, gas mask, and 
flashproof denim parka. My equipment was improving, but I was 
still without a steel helmet. Joe and I stumbled around until we 
found the ladder up through the hangar and island structure to 
the ready room occupied by Scouting Squadron 6. The bowels of 
the ship were as black as the inside of Jonah’s whale and an ex- 
pedition down there resulted in anything from barked shins to 
a broken leg. 

The pilots were seated in rows of leather-upholstered chairs be- 
fore the blackboard. They were studious and quiet, serious men 
now engaged in serious work. Behind them the enlisted radiomen- 
gunners chatted volubly and cheerfully, sanely enough all right, 
but with the kind of extra lift and tension that comes with the 
second cocktail. 

“Hey, Doc,” one said, “save me a sandwich when you get in.” 

“Save it yourself!” the other replied with vast indignation. “You’ll 
be the first one back.” 

“How come you shaved?” someone demanded of a slight dark- 
haired youth who couldn’t have been older than twenty-one. 

“Wanted to look pretty for the Japs,” the youngster replied 
cheerily. 

A talker stood beside the blackboard wearing headphones. He 
repeated whatever useful or interesting information came down 
from radio plot, bridge, or air office. A crude drawing of Wake 
atoll’s approximate heart shape made up of the triplet islands of 
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Wake, Peale, and Wilkes was on the blackboard. The briefing 
officer stood there marking in targets and hazards. He referred 
constantly to recent pictures flown out a day earlier by a PBY. 

These squares represented the old Pan American hangars and 
shops, he said. That mark was the seaplane ramp and these cross- 
hatches represented Jap patrol seaplanes seen at anchor recently. 
These circles were fuel storage tanks. Underground ammunition 
dumps were suspected here. This twisting line along the beach 
was a trench and these asterisks were antiaircraft emplacements. 
Some big stuff might be expected, for there was reason to believe 
the Japs had stripped the five-inch guns from two destroyers 
beached after the Marines had knocked them out. The guns prob- 
ably were emplaced on the beach. 

The airplane landing field was here. The field would be a prime 
target, for it was believed that the Japs intended to move a land- 
based air group to the island or already had done so. If the attack 
group knew what was good for them, they would blast that field 
early and hard. 

The wind was northeast and twenty knots. The aerologist’s 
forecast was clear weather marred only by occasional cold-front 
squalls and scattered clouds. Our present position was this. Our 
planned course and speed after launching were thus. Point option, 
the recovery area, would be so and so. Get this, pilots, and get it 
right. Get it right or this will be the last sunrise you’ll ever see. 

The pilots listened attentively, carefully marked their own 
small duplicate drawings of Wake, made precise esoteric symbols 
on their plotting boards. Then they checked with one another and 
with the briefing officer. War over the ocean is an exact science. 

“Pilots, man your planes!” the loudspeaker croaked. 

With practiced haste the aviators zipped leather chaps and 
jackets, tightened yellow Mae West lifebelts, and checked the 
tiny Seltzer bottles that inflate them. They pulled on helmets and 
goggles and trotted from the room. It was 5:15 a. m., February 24. 

I climbed to the flag bridge, then fumbled up the steep thirty 
foot ladder to sky control and through the hatch to the narrow 
foretop platform high above the deck. The night was as black as 
a pocket, windy, wet, and cold. The mass of the ship below could 
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be felt but not seen. There were other ships out in the dark some- 
where. Occasionally a flash of phosphorescence in the water 
marked one’s presence. 

“Start engines,” the loudspeaker roared peremptorily. 

There had been nothing visible of the deck, but now it came to 
life as the cold engines spat, snuffled, caught, and roared into 
action. The voices of nine Douglas torpedo bombers, some thirty 
Douglas dive bombers, and half a do2en Grumman Wildcat 
fighters filled the night. They were visible now, dimly illumined 
by the malefic blue cats’-eyes of exhaust flame — ghostly half-seen 
shapes on the black deck. 

Two rows of hooded yellow lights sprang up on deck, marking 
a narrow avenue toward the bow. The night was no less black, no 
less eerily threatening, no less cold. Out in the darkness swaying 
red stars came alight, the masthead lights of destroyers otherwise 
invisible. 

“Launch the fighters!” the speaker boomed. 

One engine bellowed above the roaring on the flight deck and 
a shadowy fighter skittered up the deck. The little Grummans with 
their powerful motors and narrow landing gear are ticklish planes 
to handle under ideal conditions. The motor’s torque drags the 
plane almost uncontrollably toward the left. For eternal seconds 
the shadowy plane down there crabbed sideways. It slid across the 
port row of deck lights and we held our breath waiting for it to 
topple over the side. But it didn’t. The pilot wrenched it back and 
drummed over the bow. It dipped and the blue spots of exhaust 
flame vanished under the carrier’s high bow. 

“He’s crashing sure as hell,” Lieutenant Mott, the antiaircraft 
gunnery officer, muttered. But he didn’t. The twin blue spots came 
into view again and climbed away, swinging off to the right. 

“Whew!” Mott said. “I hope I never see one closer.” 

One after another the fighters got away, reluctantly, each elud- 
ing disaster by a hair. There was a pause. 

“Launch the scouts,” the loudspeaker demanded. 

The first SBD snarled along the deck, gathered speed with un- 
bearable slowness, slewed to the left even more alarmingly than 
the fighters, but got into the air with an oblique rush off the prow. 
The black night, the misty rain that condensed into iridescent mist 
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behind the whirling propellers, and the weird deck lights were 
playing tricks on the fliers. Every plane thus far had slewed peril- 
ously to the left, as though brushed from its course by some giant 
unseen hand. 

The next one pulled up to the line, bellowed under full gun, and 
began to roll. Before it had passed the island it turned to the left, 
cut obliquely across the take-off lane and ran over the port side. 
There was a sound as of ripping cloth and the ghostlike shape 
rolled drunkenly around a five-inch gun barrel and fell into the sea. 

“God damn,” Mott muttered. “God damn. God damn.” He re- 
peated the curse in toneless anger. 

Shouts rose from the deck, and on the bridge a blinker light 
signaled one of the destroyers to come in and search for the crew. 
The carrier plowed on into the wind. 

There was a long pause before the next take-off. It was as though 
the pilot was bewildered and uncertain, reluctant to brave the 
hazards of this unseeable deck. 

“Take that plane off!” the loudspeaker roared inexorably. 

The motor howled, the plane began to roll. It slewed to the left 
as the other had, but straightened up and went on over the bow. 
The take-offs went a little better. The pilots were forcing them- 
selves to disbelieve their eyes, to fight down the blind lying instinct 
that pulled them toward the port side. 

Out in the darkness to port and astern a searchlight knifed down 
on the giddy sea. That would be the destroyer searching for the 
crew. 

There was a little grayness in the sky now and there were still 
more than a dozen planes on deck. This delay was dangerous. 
The attack was scheduled for 7 a.m. They’d never make it in time. 
The cruisers would be caught without air support. If the Japs had 
installed an air group they’d be stirred up and hunting for the 
carrier even before the attack group arrived. 

“Get them chickens into the air!” Mott pleaded to nobody in 
particular. 

The last plane went over the bow at 6:48. The darkness was 
full of moving cats’-eyes of blue flame. Gradually the eyes drew 
together and fell into sections of three and divisions of nine. Tough 
flying that, assembling in formation by feel alone. 
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At 6:52 the attack group came over the deck in formation, 
stacked into the graying sky. They moaned above us and vanished 
southward, unholy witches spitting flame and riding broomsticks 
in formation. 

After that there was nothing to do but wait. Wait for a report 
from the destroyer hunting the lost plane crew, wait for the 
attack group to report, wait for the Japs, God forbid, to find the 
carrier. 

The flat-top gathered speed and the wind whistling around the 
foretop rose to a howl. If you stepped from the protection of the 
glass windshield it threatened to blow your ears off. We ran 
toward a ragged rain front and ducked inside, then out again 
on the other side. This was our protection if we needed it, thin 
protection but better than none. 

Word came up that the crashed plane was manned by Lieu- 
tenant (j.g.) Perry Teaff, pilot, and Aviation Radioman (3rd c. ) 
Jenks, gunner. They had been alive when they hit the water. Yells 
and the brief glare of a flashlight had been seen. 

At 7:40 the radio operators picked up a report from one of the 
cruiser’s observation planes. The bombardment was under way 
and three four-engined Kawanishi patrol seaplanes had been seen 
taking off from the lagoon. 

At 7:43 Air Group Commander Young announced by radio 
that the attack group had arrived and had commenced bombing. 
After that the radio remained exasperatingly silent for two minutes. 
Then the ether began to chatter with conversation, and the least 
reticent broadcaster on the air was the Jap radio station at Wake. 
It opened up in clear language, squealing for help from the 
Fourth Fleet commander at Truk, help from Tokyo, help from 
somebody, help! 

A dive bomber reported happily that he had planted an egg 
among the oil-storage tanks. 

“Swell fire!” he chortled. “Dandy fire!” 

“Get that seaplane in the harbor,” Commander Young’s voice 
demanded. 

“I’ll get the S-O-B,” some pilot promised. 

“I got the S-O-B,” he reported a moment later. 
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Mott laughed. 

“That’s like the story they tell about the skipper of carrier X” 
he said. “They sent a couple of fighters after a snooper out of 
sight. Everybody was standing around waiting to hear if they’d 
got the snooper and then one of the kids radioed back and yipped, 
‘I just shot his hips off!’ The skipper turned to a talker beside him 
and yelled, ‘He just shot his hips off! Pass the word!’ ” 

A plane of Scouting Squadron 6 came on the air and reported 
encountering one of the big Kawanishis five miles from the island. 

“Take the seaplane, Mac,” Commander Young’s voice ordered. 

“We’ll take him,” answered Lieutenant Commander McClusky, 
skipper of Fighting 6. 

Two minutes later McClusky opened up to announce that the 
Kawanishi had been shot down in flames. 

“You win a seegar,” Commander Young advised him. 

No other reports came for a while and we settled down again 
to anxious waiting. At 8:46 a contact report came up. A large 
group of aircraft was approaching many miles away. The AA 
crews who had been lounging about their guns came alert and 
Teady. These should be our returning planes, but there was no 
way to tell until we saw them. 

Other contact reports came in rapid succession. The planes were 
closing in rapidly. New groups were reported on other bearings. 
A lookout began plotting the distances and bearings for Mott’s 
information. They must be our own, and still — 

At 9:02 the first plane came in sight on the horizon and the 
carrier edged warily toward our ragged rain front again. 

“Looks like an SBD,” said a lookout, steadying his glasses on 
the rail. 

“It is an SBD,” he announced a moment later. 

Soon the sky around the ship held scattered groups of planes, 
twos and threes and half dozens. Other groups were rapidly 
enlarging specks on the horizon. 

At 9:35 an SBD dipped down and roared alongside with his 
wheels down, the emergency landing signal. The carrier turned 
into the wind, launched a fresh inner air patrol of four fighters, 
then picked up the SBD. The pilot made a good landing, but 
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as he taxied up the deck we could see a ragged hole in the fuselage 
halfway between pilot and gunner. Gasoline dripped from punc- 
tured wing tanks. 

By 9 :39 the air was full of planes circling the ship in formation. 
They spread out in a huge landing circle, and ten minutes later 
the first one came aboard. I hurried down the ladders to the 
ready rooms. 

Lieutenant Commander Hollingsworth, Scouting 6’s thin and 
ailing skipper, v/as there, wearily shrugging himself out of his 
flying gear while he waited for reports from the returning fliers. 

“How did it go?” I asked Lieutenant Jack Lindsey, one of the 
pilots. 

“We caught ’em with their pants at the dip,” Lindsey grinned. 
“We got in late, but the cruisers were ripping the flying field apart, 
and if there’d been any land-based airplane around it couldn’t have 
got off. 

“I came in with the first section and laid my first egg on a little 
house. The bomb exploded and then hell broke loose. It just 
went up in the air — poof! Whatever it was, it was still burning 
and exploding when I was forty miles away. Ammunition, I guess.” 

He spoke soberly. 

“We lost Foreman. He had Six Sail 8. Somebody saw him smok- 
ing when he came out of his dive. Then black smoke spouted out 
behind him and he either crashed or landed in the sea.” 

Lieutenant Foreman and his radioman were our only combat 
losses of the day. That wasn’t counting Teaff and Jenks, about 
whom we still had no report. 

Pilots and gunners were coming into the ready rooms, yelling 
and pummeling each other’s shoulders like a bunch of high-school 
kids after a football game. 

“Boy, did you see that tracer from the beach?” one yowled 
happily. 

“Tracer that you can see won’t hit you,” somebody advised him. 

“Yeah, I know, but it scares hell out of me anyway,” the pilot 
grinned. 

Scouting 6, it developed, had had some fun for itself on the 
way home. They had discovered a Japanese sampan converted 
to patrol duty and had played ring-around-a-rosy spraying it with 
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machine-gun fire until one of the destroyers came over the horizon 
and polished it off. 

One pilot, a youngster named Halsey ( no relative of the admi- 
ral), came in for a denunciation from Skipper Hollingsworth, 
a lecture that failed of much sting because the skipper couldn’t 
hide his own delight. 

Halsey, it appeared, had been too active. He had dived in, 
dropped his big bomb on an oil tank, had then circled over the 
lagoon to regain altitude instead of going out to sea to do so. 
The local antiaircraft gunners had chased him around and around 
like a puppy chasing a sparrow and nobody knew why he hadn’t 
been shot down. 

He had gone down again to lay his second bomb where it would 
do some good, had then climbed again within range of the AA. 
After dropping his third bomb, he had paused to strafe the AA 
positions and the trench along the beach. It was he who discovered 
the big Kawanishi on the way home and he tarried to make a 
couple of runs on that before the fighters appeared. 

“That boat was so big its wings stuck out on both sides of a 
cloud,” Halsey observed. 

“Next time none of that hero stuff,” Holhngs worth growled. 
Halsey squirmed and blushed. 

Getting the Kawanishi had been the work of McClusky and 
• Lieutenants Roger Mehle and Bayers of his squadron. They found 
the giant crate bumbling along beneath the clouds at three thou- 
sand feet. Skipper McClusky led the attack, making a run that 
set the port outboard motor afire. Bayers followed and fired a 
second motor. Both came unscathed through fire lacing out from 
half a dozen machine-gun emplacements on the huge plane. 

Then Mehle came in for the third run. As he stopped firing and 
begkn to draw away for a new run, he was, for a split second, along- 
side the enormous plane flying close formation on one wing tip. 

He peered at it curiously, saw fire fill its cockpit. One gunner 
was slumped over his weapon in the waist. From the cockpit one 
of the pilots stared back, then turned away. Just then the Kawan- 
ishi blew up. The blast enveloped Mehle’s plane. 

"*T had the canopy closed, but it felt as though somebody had 
passed a blow torch over my face,” Mehle said. 
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When the mechanics of Fighting 6 inspected Mehle’s Wildcat 
they found a curious three-inch puncture in the leading edge 
of its port wing. From the hole they fished a heavy aluminum 
fitting, once part of what had been a Japanese patrol seaplane. 

Carrier pilots can’t rest after a battle. While they turned in 
hasty reports, yapped happily, and stuffed themselves with sand- 
wiches, fruit, and coffee, their planes were being rearmed, refueled, 
and fitted with new bombs. A few planes had bullet scars. One, 
the cripple that landed first, had holes through the gas tanks and 
much equipment ripped out by a direct hit midway between the 
two seats. 

The damaged planes were grounded for the day, but within 
an hour the others were back in the air, where they served the 
dual purpose of protecting the carrier and keeping themselves out 
of harm’s way if we should be attacked. Planes on deck are no 
good to a carrier. 

At 11:10 the cruisers, retiring somewhere to the south, reported 
that one Kawanishi patrol bomber had escaped. They were being 
shadowed. This was portentous news. While the huge plane might 
never attack by itself, it could and undoubtedly had called for 
reinforcements. We were close enough to the northernmost Mar- 
shall Islands to be within range of heavy land-based bombers. 

Hastily two fighters were sent off to intercept the Kawanishi. 
Mehle and Ensign Daley drew the assignment. At 11:55 the 
missing destroyer appeared astern and soon thereafter we had 
word of TeafF s crashed plane. They had found Teaff, but he was 
badly hurt. One eye had crashed against some obstruction in the 
cockpit. They had been unable to find Jenks. He was dead. That 
made three lost for the day. A small price as such transactions are 
reckoned, but high enough. Too high in the case of Jenks, who 
had given his life for nothing more productive than a crash in 
the sea. 

We nearly lost two more — and as futilely. Mehle and Daley 
took off to hunt the snooper at once. They were flying Grumman 
Wildcats, the Navy’s stubby little fighters. The Grumman can 
stay in the air as long as almost any fighter, longer than most. 
But no fighter is a long-range airplane. 

At 3 p.m. we had had no word from them and they had been out 
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too long already. As the minutes ticked away, concern grew 
aboard the carrier. By 3:15 we were certain they were lost and 
stood a good chance of never getting back at all. They had been 
out for more than four hours, and even if they had expended their 
ammunition to get rid of excess weight they couldn’t have more 
than a very few minutes’ gas remaining. 

The clocks ticked around to 3:20 and then to 3:30. If they were 
still in the air it was a miracle. Why didn’t they call? Radio silence 
was a good thing, true enough, but the Japs knew we were here 
anyway. If they didn’t, those bullet holes in the planes must be 
mirages. 

At 3:35 we received a report — two planes out several miles. 
Ours? The gun crews came alert again. Ours or not, we weren’t 
going to be caught unready. The two planes came in sight far to 
starboard, opposite the direction in which they had flown away. 
The black dots grew until they were recognizable. Slowly they 
swung into the day’s recognition maneuver. Ours! 

They circled to land. Mehle came in first and dropped safely on 
deck. The mechanics who measured it found eight gallons still 
in his gas tanks. 

Daley ran dry in the landing circle and fell into the sea a hundred 
yards astern. The plane guard destroyer fished him out, wet but 
thankful. 

They hadn’t got the snooper, Mehle reported. The data was 
faulty somewhere and there was a storm in the direction where 
we supposed the cruisers were. The fighters had become fouled in 
the storm front, had hunted for three hours, but had failed to 
find either the cruiser force or the Japanese plane. They had been 
lucky to make it back. They certainly had! 

We ducked into the storm and rode through it for the night. 
The next morning the cruisers rejoined us. They reported the 
snooper had stuck to them all day, just out of gun range. At dusk 
the reinforcements had arrived, two Mitsubishi land-based bomb- 
ers, apparently from Rongelap or some other base in the northern 
Marshalls. 

They had made one bombing run, dropped two bombs each and 
missed. Then they had flown off into the dusk and that was the 
end of that. 
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The next day’s mimeographed plan of the day carried an 
unusual paragraph, a summary of the raid’s effects. Between them, 
the cruiser and aircraft groups had dumped around a hundred 
tons of bomb and shell into Wake. They had destroyed twelve fuel 
tanks, the airfield, radio station, three Kawanishi flying boats — 
two of which were caught on the water — had blown up the 
ammunition dumps and knocked out most of the island’s anti- 
aircraft and shore defense guns. An estimate of the enemy’s per- 
sonnel losses was not possible, due to the nature of the attack. 
The patrol sampan and a small steamer had been sunk in near-by 
waters. 

Our own battle losses were one airplane and its crew. The 
bombardment vessels had not been hit. 

We rode the storm for two days. On the third day, Joe pranced 
happily into my room. 

“I had a dream,” he said. “It means we’re going back to port.” 

That night we received word that Admiral Halsey had got 
instructions to raid Marcus Island if it seemed possible. A challenge 
like that was a green light to Admiral Halsey. By the time we 
heard about it, the task force already had reversed course and was 
plowing westward. I was sitting in the wardroom shooting dice 
for cokes when the word came and so witnessed the genesis of a 
club which has come to enjoy the widest membership in the Pacific. 

“We ought to change our slogan from ‘Let’s all swim with 
Halsey’ to ‘Haul ass with Halsey’,” someone suggested sadly. 
The next day the pilots were signing up members of the H. A. W. 
Halsey Club. I joined it. 
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MARCUS 



“Did I ever tell you,” asked Lieutenant Commander Dinsmore, 
the carrier’s dentist, “how I happen to be aboard this bucket?” 

I said that he hadn’t and that I would be pleased to hear. 

“I was stationed at the Great Lakes Naval Training Station and 
I liked it,” Doctor Dinsmore said. “I didn’t want to go anywhere 
else; I was happy there. One day they came along and told me 
I was transferred to the carrier. I said I would just as soon stay 
where I was; I didn’t like the sea. 

“They said that oh, no, indeed, I had the wrong idea. A carrier 
was so big and comfortable it wasn’t like being at sea at all. 
As a matter of fact the dentist aboard a carrier spent most of his 
time in the illusion he was standing at Forty-second and Broadway. 

"I doubted that, but I told them to go ahead. 

“And another thing they told me. Being on a carrier is safe; 
it’s a lot safer than trying to get across State and Madison in the 
rush hour. Carriers, they said, are not as other ships. 

“They told me to look now, Doctor Dinsmore. It’ll be like this: 
You’ll be on this great big comfortable carrier. Away out ahead, 
away hell and gone out ahead, will be the submarine screen — may- 
be four hundred or five hundred miles ahead. Behind the sub- 
marines, but still away hell and gone ahead of you, will be the 
destroyers, hundreds of destroyers. And behind the destroyers will 
be the cruisers, dozens of ’em. And behind the cruisers, still a 
couple of hundred miles ahead of the carrier, mind you, will be 
the battleships, great big strong battleships. 

“And there you’ll be, Doctor Dinsmore, they told me. And there 
you’ll be back there on the carrier so comfortable you’ll think 
you’re in your own home and so safe you couldn’t be safer in your 
mother’s arms. 

“Well, now look,” finished Dr. Dinsmore. “Here we are in this 
great big comfortable carrier only a mashie shot from Tokyo and 
where the hell do you see a battleship?” 
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“I see what you mean,” I said. 

We had broken out of the cold front with which we had played 
hide-and-seek for five days. We were out in the open this moonlit 
night of March 3, rushing down to attack Marcus Island in the 
dawn. Our escort consisted of two cruisers. We had left the 
destroyers behind for the sea was rough and there was more than 
a possibility we might want to do some fast steaming coming away. 
Destroyers can’t use their full speed in a heavy sea. 

Marcus Island is only 960 miles from Tokyo; only 600 from 
Chichi Shima, an air base in the Bonins; only 705 from Saipan, 
a fleet concentration base in the Marianas. Marcus is smack in the 
middle of the home waters of the Japanese fleet. 

I saw what Doctor Dinsmore meant all right. I did indeed. 

From where we sat, that little three-cornered smidgen of land 
out in the lonely Pacific had the look of the bait in a bear trap. 

Marcus is tiny, not much more or less than one square mile of 
useless land. Useless for agriculture, anyway. It had other uses, 
and those were the uses in which we were interested. It had 
strategic importance, for its position only one thousand miles west 
of Wake provided the industrious little Sons of the Sun with a 
fine stepping stone for flying bombers to Wake and on to their 
Marshall Islands bases. If we could bust the place up, it would 
afford them some embarrassment and might distract some of the 
fervent concentration they were currently applying to a headlong 
push for Australia. 

We were out of our bunks at 3:30, still hoping the boss had 
changed his mind during the night. He hadn’t, and another break- 
fast passed me by unlamented. 

At 4:28 the loudspeaker called the pilots from their ready rooms, 
and Joe and I climbed to our roost in the foretop. This wasn’t like 
the last time. Tonight was balmy warm and the moon was brilliant, 
almost as light as day. It was a lovely night. Down Marcus way the 
moon threw a soft silvery glow over high castles of cumulus cloud. 

At 4:40 the engines were buzzing down on the flight deck like 
a million angry wasps. There was none of the cold wet blackness, 
none of the delusive trickery of that nightmare morning at Wake. 
No lights were needed here. The horizon was clearly visible, a 
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knife-sharp line, and you couldn’t have got a clearer view of the 
flight deck at high noon. It was too visible. 

“What a swell target we’d make,” Lieutenant Mott sighed. 

“You ain’t just woofin’, sir,” a lookout observed respectfully. 

The take-offs went like clockwork. One after another, as though 
they were tied together, the planes roared, lifted their tails, and 
scooted straight for the bow. The attack group was to comprise 
about 30 SBD’s and six Wildcat fighters. Half the lot were in the 
air within a few minutes of the first take-off, which I timed at 4:43. 

The watch face was plainly visible by the light of that moon. 
I could have read a fine-print Bible by that moon, and I almost 
wished I had one. 

By 5 o’clock they were all in the air and forming up. 

“And nary a picket boat in sight,” observed Captain Randall, 
commander of the carrier’s Marines. “But that’s no guarantee of 
the future,” he added thoughtfully. 

The planes came back across the ship in parade formation and 
howled off about their business. They climbed steadily away, 
reaching for the fifteen-thousand-foot altitude they would need 
to take them over that bank of cumulus. It gave you a thrill to 
see them. America’s navy is sunk, is it, Tokyo? Duck your heads, 
boys, because here they come! 

“God go with you,” Lieutenant Mott said fervently as they 
vanished. 

The carrier curved off her launching course against the wind 
and picked up speed. Suddenly one of the odd meteorological 
wonders of the Pacific was there before us, a lunar rainbow, 
a complete circle. The ship sailed straight through that shining 
colored halo. 

“I hope,” said a lookout, “I hope that ain’t the pearly gates.” 

At 5:22 we received a report on an unidentified plane. Succeed- 
ing reports indicated that this mysterious poltergeist was circling 
us at distances varying from nine to twenty thousand yards. 

“Oh-oh,” said Lieutenant Mott. “Already!” 

He switched in the talker circuits to the antiaircraft mounts. 

“Sky control,” he said. “This is sky control. Look alive. We’ve 
got a visitor.” 
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Our little friend stuck with us like a leech, but he never came 
close enough to be seen in the moonlight and, certainly, he never 
ventured within gun range. There was, however, no doubt that 
he was able to see us. After all, we were a lot more prominent 
than an airplane. 

He kept us on tenterhooks until 6:28. Doubtless he strained 
several hundred pairs of eyes beyond redemption as we searched 
for him and wondered how long it would be before his pals showed 
up. At 6:28 we caught him momentarily. It seemed to be one of 
our fighters, but we couldn’t be sure. At 6:30 the sun had not 
quite risen, but it was almost full daylight and then our mysterious 
visitor came charging up to the ship and signaled that he wanted 
to land. 

It was one of our own Wildcats. He had, he explained upon 
alighting, become separated from the attack group and, not know- 
ing how to find Marcus alone, had decided to return. He had 
stayed clear of the ship for a good reason. He didn’t want to be 
shot at. 

At 6:35 word came back via radio. Commander Young reported 
that they had found Marcus through a hole in the cumulus forma- 
tion and had bombed it. No Japanese planes had got into the air, 
although there was an airfield. 

“The radio station at Marcus suddenly went off the air,” the 
talker on the radio circuit announced to Lieutenant Mott. 

“Went up in the air, I shouldn’t be surprised,” Mott said. 

From 6:37 to 6:38 the radio brought us a play-by-play descrip- 
tion of a lonely and hopeless drama being enacted by the crew of 
Sail 7 of Scouting 6, a plane manned by Lieutenant Dale Hilton 
and Aviation Radioman (2c.) J. Learning. 

“My engine is afire,” Hilton announced calmly through the ether. 

“I am losing oil pressure and power and I don’t think we can 
get back,” he said a moment later. 

“The fire is spreading,” he said then. “I am landing in the water. 
We are nine miles from Marcus.” 

And that was all. It was Hilton’s last radio broadcast until the 
Japs put him on the air with one of those phony prisoners’ broad- 
casts from Radio Tokyo a couple of months later. 

By 7:44 the planes were coming in. Once more there were the 
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far-off spotting reports, the alert among our antiaircraft gunners, 
the plotting in of approaching planes, and finally the planes them- 
selves. Our own! 

By 8:10 they were back on deck, all but Hilton. As nearly as 
his teammates could tell, Hilton had been caught by the anti- 
aircraft. There had been a lot of it after the initial surprise. Lieu- 
tenant Dickinson, his roommate, had overtaken Hilton’s plane 
coming away from the island. He had watched him down. Other 
planes saw that Hilton made a good landing and that he and 
Learning had launched their rubber raft without mishap. 

The last anybody had seen of them, Hilton and Learning were 
standing up waving good-by. 

Otherwise the raid had gone well and swiftly. There had been 
the airfield, oil tanks, ammunition dumps, a radio station, bar- 
racks, antiaircraft emplacements, all nicely concentrated in the 
tiny target area of Marcus. The planes had made one swift pass 
at the place and had come away. They left seven huge fires, two 
so large that their towering pillars of smoke and flame were visible 
forty miles from the target. 

Only one other plane was marred. That had a bullet hole through 
one of its self-sealing gas tanks. 

The first planes over the place had released parachute flares to 
bolster the moon’s illumination. They had had light enough, Com- 
mander Young said, to do a thorough job. He thought the job was 
up to specifications. 

With combat patrols in the air and contentment in our souls, 
we turned away and headed for home. Shortly after noon I dis- 
covered that I was sleepy and descended to my cabin. I was 
sleeping soundly when at 3:48 the general alarm sounded, a nasty 
noise like a pocketful of rattlesnakes. 

I leaped from my bunk and in utter calm gathered my posses- 
sions about me. I got into my clothes and assembled my odd 
regalia, including cigarettes, notebooks, pencils, flash, parka, and 
matches. Then I lit out for my battle station in the foretop, a long 
hard climb. 

Going past the officers’ showers in our section I met Doctor 
Dinsmore coming out like the wind. He wore a towel draped over 
his shoulders and nothing else. I yelled that he ought to have more 
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clothes than that before reporting to his battle station. Without 
missing a stride he turned and yelled back. 

“It might,” he said, “be a good idea for you to go back and get 
your pants.” 

I did. The alarm was a phony. 
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THE FLYING TRAPEZE 



You pick up a lot of odd arts and skills riding on a destroyer. 
What you learn is essential so long as you remain on destroyers, 
but it is of no earthly use in any other manner of living. 

Early in April, when Admiral Halsey returned from a three-week 
gabfest with the High Command in Washington, the task force 
put to sea again. I sailed with an 1,850-ton flotilla leader, of which 
I had become enamored. She had been on our flank during that 
sad and educational morning off Maloelap and she had shelled 
Wake in the company of the cruisers. 

Her skipper was Commander Charles Rend, an Irishman with a 
cheerful nature and hair only on the stern of his head. Captain 
Rend, unlike the skippers of cruisers and carriers who keep them- 
selves as remote as the Dalai Lama, ate his meals with the rest 
of us. Once I saw him caught by the unpredictable roll of the 
ship and pitched ten feet through the air. He lit with his back 
on the transom, balancing a steak on his chest and a poultice of 
mashed potatoes on his unprotected skull. 

He got to his feet, carefully retrieving his dinner. As he scraped 
the mashed potatoes off his pate, he observed that it was a good 
thing he hadn’t any more hair, considering the things that were 
always getting in it. 

“I can mop this off easily,” he said. “Imagine having to have a 
shampoo after each meal.” 

A good part of the lessons you learn on a destroyer have to do 
with efficient deportment at table — which is good manners, all 
right, but not quite the same thing Emily Post would sanction. 

The skillful diner aboard a destroyer begins, for example, by 
spilling a little water on the tablecloth and setting his water glass 
in the puddle, which functions as a light adhesive and keeps the 
glass anchored through most rolls up to twenty degrees. 

When his soup is served, the diner grips the edge of the bowl 
with his left hand and the spoon with his right. When the ship 
rolls to the left he lifts the left side of the plate enough to keep 
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the soup in confinement. When it rolls right, he presses the left 
side down until the right is levered up enough to keep the dike 
between linen and lentils. Meanwhile he shovels the stuff in as 
fast as he can because he never knows when a destroyer will roll 
too fast or his thumb will slip. 

If olives are served the diner grabs a handful and bites off 
one end of each. Olives, unless nonskidded in this fashion, are 
peculiarly treacherous. They are likely to go bounding down the 
table catching fellow diners between wind and weather. 

The salt and pepper shakers are always parked on their sides 
when not in use. Salt and pepper shakers supine and dribbling 
on the cloth may not be tidy, but they are a lot safer that way. 
I once saw a salt shaker, carelessly left upright, charge all the way 
down the table and explode a plate of stew owned by Mr. Brady, 
the staff engineer. 

A destroyer diner who has consideration for his fellows always 
eats with both elbows on the table, one on each side of his plate. 
It’s a matter of ordinary politeness, being the only way one can 
keep plate and dinner from assaulting fellow diners. 

Finally, the destroyer guest who is asked to return is one who 
remains ever alert to intercept, retrieve, and return portions of 
dinner belonging to his companions. I once saw Mr. Brady capture 
a section of pot roast in full flight and restore it to Ensign Bill 
Mitchell, the torpedo officer, without even spattering the gravy. 

There are other tricks to living on a destroyer at sea. It takes 
considerable practice, for example, to learn to wash your feet 
in a tin can’s shower. About the time you achieve a fine and 
apparently lasting balance against the roll and hoist one foot for 
attention, the destroyer starts to pitch. The only safe way is to 
brace your back against the bulkhead, get one arm around a 
stanchion, and sneak your foot within reaching distance while 
pressing it against the opposite bulkhead. 

Sleeping is simple once you have been tossed out of your bunk 
a few times and get the idea. All you have to do is sleep flat on 
your stomach with legs and arms outspread. No destroyer can 
dislodge you from that position — roll, pitch, or sunfish. 

I learned these special skills of the tin-can navy during the 
puzzling three weeks I spent aboard Captain Rend s dancing 
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bucket. I didn’t learn much else that the Chicago Times could have 
published, but we had material enough for speculation. 

We sailed westward the first day, but the next morning we were 
bound northwest. We laid a ruler on the chart and the course 
pointed straight for Paramushiri beneath the tip of the Kamchatka 
Peninsula. From Paramushiri the Kurile Islands run down like a 
bridge to the Emperor’s home island of Honshu. Paramushiri was, 
so the double-talking military experts said, a formidable Japanese 
naval and air base. 

“This is likely to be the damnedest trip you ever heard of,” 
said Mr. Brady. 

It was damneder than he thought. Nobody ever tells the 
destroyers much about what’s going on unless there is some work 
to do. 

There was something odd about this force, particularly the 
carrier. It was fairly obvious that they had come around from the 
Atlantic recently, for all bore east-coast paint jobs, fancy two-color 
camouflage in contrast to the sober gray-blue or smoke-black of 
Pacific ships. 

In midmorning we altered course sharply. Mr. Brady inspected 
the chart again, gazed out the charthouse door, then turned back 
to the chart. 

“If I was a betting man,” he said, “I would offer to make a bet 
now. I am not a betting man, and so I think I shall content myself 
with a year’s quota of Hail Marys.” 

We ran due westward and then veered slightly south. On the 
morning of April 18, in a storm so violent that you could stand 
erect only by winding yourself around a stanchion, Mr. Brady 
and I collaborated on another consultation with the chart. 

“I make it five hundred miles from Tokyo,” Mr. Brady said. “Do 
you know how to say Hail Marys?” 

We were rolling thirty-five degrees to port and thirty to star- 
board and the carrier was wallowing nearly as badly. The wind 
would have blown your ears off. It was a bad day for flying. 

That afternoon the task force turned around and started home. 

“It was most certainly the damnedest trip you ever saw,” Mr. 
Brady observed. 
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We went up to the charthouse and tuned in Tokyo Rose, who 
gabbled hysterically concerning an air raid said to have been 
perpetrated on Tokyo that day. 



P. S.- SHANGRI-LA 



June 15, 1943 — Wherever he may be today, both Peter Brady 
and myself now know that it was a damneder trip than we knew 
even then. 

It amazed us enough at the time, but we didn’t know then that 
it was going to be the war’s champion best-seller mystery for a 
solid year, nor that President Roosevelt was going to tag it with 
an immemorial catchword — Shangri-la. We didn’t know, either, 
that Tokyo would capture a few of the men in those planes and 
would murder them for what Tokyo called the insolent barbarism 
of bombing the Empire of the Sun Goddess. 

Actually, until it later acquired a lot of melodramatic tinsel, 
it was just a dirtier day than usual in the Pacific. The wind was 
blowing sixty knots, cold enough and vicious enough to freeze 
your eyeballs and blow them out of your head. The destroyer 
rolled like a frolicsome drunk and you were forced to hold on 
with both hands to keep from being pitched into a sea that was 
a nightmare welter of gray froth, flying scud and waves that 
marched past four stories high from trough to crest. 

The day would have been fantastic enough even without the 
dizzy rioting of the untamed Pacific. 

It began to be fantastic when that new task force came over the 
horizon. It became even more fantastic when we achieved a view 
of the Hornet’s flight deck and, by amazed degrees, became aware 
that she was carrying, not orthodox carrier planes, but two-engined 
Billy Mitchell B-25 army bombers. Strange outsized planes to be 
crouching on such a tiny heaving anchorage. Strange planes to 
poise for take-off from a teakwood airport no larger than a pair of 
football fields. 
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Aerial observers spotted this wrecked Japanese Zero plane after it fell in a marsh 
somewhere in the Aleutians, following the attack on Dutch Harbor. The pilot was killed. 

( Official U. S. Navy Photograph ) 




The Battle of Midway was another stop on Keith Wheeler’s Pacific beat. Here a Japanese 
bomber scores a direct hit on the carrier Yoi\town, despite a tornado of anti-aircraft fire. 

( Official U. S. Navy Photograph ) 
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The junket turned stranger still as we watched day after day 
while tiny figures on that distant pitching flat-top toiled beneath 
the three-legged planes, hoisting yellow bombs into their bellies. 

The sixteen planes were so huge they filled two thirds of the 
flight deck and their wings stuck out on either side like the slats 
of an overturned picket fence. 

We did not question where those planes were going. We didn’t 
know who would fly them, but we knew where they would go. 
General Doolittle’s name then meant nothing to the tin-can sailors. 
But we knew that whoever intended to go aloft in those planes 
were brave men and we wished them the luck their courage 
deserved. 

We wondered where they would land when the job was done. 
We hoped — if they got away with it this time — they could do it 
again and again until their repetitious destruction broke the hearts 
of the Japanese people and drove their leaders to disgraced suicide. 
That’s what we hoped then — but we’ve learned a lot since. We’ve 
learned much that we didn’t know about the hearts of the Japanese 
and we’ve learned something about the practicability of circus 
stunts in a time of the serious business of war. 

Even then we were not sufficiently foolish to believe that any 
sixteen-plane raid could win a war or even make a noticeable dent 
in the enemy’s defenses or industry. But, freak stunt though it was, 
it captured the imagination and buoyed our spirits and we wished 
the brave men well. 

April 18, as I have said, was a dirty day, a dirty day for flying 
or anything else. It was also a dirty day for three patrol vessels, 
part of Japan’s ubiquitous dual-purpose fishing fleet, that came 
over the heaving horizon in time for a brief glimpse of what was 
afoot. The glimpse didn’t last long and did the gunboats no per- 
sonal good — although, quite likely, they had time enough to tell 
Tokyo what was coming. One of our industrious light cruisers 
trotted toward the gunboats and blew the tossing little cockle- 
shells out of the water without using much more ammunition than 
would have been needed to sink a battleship. 

The patrol vessels may have hastened the take-offs. I don’t know. 
Afterward I heard that there was considerable argument between 
the Army and Navy over the point of take-off. Personally I was 
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inclined to think the Navy took them too close. Certainly what 
sixteen planes could do to Tokyo wasn’t worth the possible loss 
of even one destroyer, much less the possible loss of two carriers 
at a time when the Japs had us outnumbered two to one in carriers. 

Until the Billy Mitchells did go aloft successfully you could 
have got five to one anywhere in the fleet if you had wanted to 
wager that the stunt was possible. 

For those who watched, the take-offs were spectacular — and 
agreeably surprising. Somebody contrived a naval-aerial miracle 
and made the storm a force to aid rather than hinder those out- 
sized bombers with their loads. As the carrier dipped her nose 
into a tremendous comber the handling crew would release the 
chocks and the plane would charge down the slanting deck under 
full gun. It would reach flying speed as the carrier’s prow came 
up from the briny smother. As the plane reached the end of its 
absurdly short runway the bow would reach the climax of its 
pitch, virtually throwing the plane aloft. It worked as though it 
had been planned that way, and maybe it was. 

The pilots didn’t fool around but headed for altitude as quickly 
as they broke from their waterborne airport. One at a time they 
vanished into the overcast and somewhere up there they assembled 
and trundled off to the west. 

The ships turned around and ran for safety. Probably the entire 
home fleet of the Jap Navy was running itself crazy hunting for us. 
It would have been profitless to get caught there. 

We spent the next few hours wondering how it would go with 
those pioneers, how soon they would reach their target and when 
we would hear something of how they fared. Peter Brady offered 
to bet me a quart of Johnny Walker that they would all get away 
with it, but I refused to bet since my sympathies lay in the same 
direction. 

We didn’t know where they would go after the raid. We knew 
they weren’t coming back to us. We thought it might be Chungking 
or possibly even Russia, although how the latter could be their 
destination without getting Russia into the war we didn’t even 
dare guess. It was an interesting possibility, however. 

The news began to come in after a while, slowly and by devious 
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routes. Chungking jubilantly announced that Tokyo had been 
raided and Tokyo denied it. 

Then it came from Tokyo itself, bitter recriminations put to- 
gether with as little skill as Radio Tokyo customarily employed in 
propaganda. Unidentified enemy planes had appeared over Tokyo, 
had bombed schools and hospitals and had driven primary school 
children from their classrooms and machine-gunned them in the 
streets. There were many casualties, as yet uncounted. The planes 
had attacked no military objectives. Tokyo had taken it bravely, 
calmly but with “untold indignation.” 

That was Tokyo’s story. It was repeated time and again through 
that night and the next day, coming from the radios in the angry 
phrases of Tokyo Rose’s midwestem English. Rose devoted a full 
fifteen minutes to the case of a lad she called Hosho. Hosho, she 
said, was a blind and crippled orphan who — this is her story — 
had supported his widowed mother by selling papers through 
all thirteen years of his life. The raiders had killed Hosho. Rose 
got to the point eventually with a touching scene in which Hosho’s 
widowed mother stood by his body in the funeral parlor, raised 
her arms and exclaimed, “What barbarians!” 

Rose and her colleagues said nine “unidentified raiders” were 
shot down, which was probably a new high in confused propa- 
ganda. Next day Radio Tokyo had improved both its eyesight and 
its arithmetic. One plane had been shot down and it was American. 

The story began piecing itself together from other, less intimate, 
but possibly more reliable sources. Chungking set off eighty yards 
of firecrackers in jubilant celebration. Tidbits of news came from 
Saigon, from Berlin and finally, in relayed bits, from the United 
States. 

Fires were burning in Tokyo, Nagoya, Yokohama and Kobe, 
focal points of the Empire’s war industry. Two days later the fires 
were being brought under control. 

Berlin reported new alarms in Japan but said no further attacks 
had developed. We knew that, having seen the transitory source 
of the first one. A Tokyo newspaper warned Japanese to expect 
bombs again. 

Home Minister Yusawa was summoned to the Imperial Palace 
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to explain these unprecedented goings on to God. Premier Tojo 
and Navy Minister Shimada followed Yusawa to sessions on the 
heavenly carpet. We hoped devoutly that ceremonial hara-kiri 
was proceeding all around the palace grounds. 

The Son of Heaven had, it appeared, witnessed history on the 
delivery end. We had seen it start on its way and we thought that 
between us we could have pieced out a pretty good story. 
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XI 



NOT IN COMMUNIQUES 



The carrier lost a Douglas SBD scout-dive bomber one day as 
we steamed eastward toward home a few days after an attack. 

Losing a plane was not particularly remarkable. Task-force 
commanders expect to lose planes in routine carrier operations in 
which land planes of no great range must be sent aloft on flights 
extending almost to the limit of the plane’s endurance. Carriers 
are as valuable as they are vulnerable, and every possible measure 
is taken for their protection. 

Usually if the weather is even remotely fit for flying, the planes 
are off before dawn. The fighters, whose range is short, maintain 
an inner air patrol within a few miles. The scout bombers patrol 
at great distances and search the area ahead and on either side 
of the task force for hundreds of miles. 

These flights are doubly hazardous. First, the planes are sub- 
jected to the perils besetting any land aircraft flying over water. 
Modern carrier planes in wartime carry no auxiliary flotation gear 
and sink in forty-five seconds when forced down at sea. Second, 
the crew must find its way home to a moving airdrome much 
smaller than the tiniest coral island in the Pacific. There is no 
room for errors of navigation when a pilot takes off, flies hundreds 
of miles over empty ocean, and returns to a moving roost one city 
block long and as much as a hundred miles from where he left it. 

If there were no war, a pilot who found himself in trouble could 
get out by radioing for help. It would be a simple matter for the 
mother ship to take radio-direction bearings and give him the 
course for home. But in wartime, use of the radio is kapu except in 
dire trouble. One brief plea for help may betray the plane’s position 
and that of the home carrier to the enemy. 

The crews are aware of these hazards and accept them as part 
of their dangerous calling. Few who get into trouble ever break 
radio silence until so hopelessly lost that their only chance is that 
the carrier will “spring” them by radio. They know that no one 
crew or single plane warrants losing a twenty-million dollar ship. 
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In enemy territory, indeed, sometimes they accept their bad luck 
and die without ever calling for help. 

More than one hopeless drama has been enacted in the lonely 
reaches of the Pacific, unwitnessed except by the actors. More 
than one pilot and observer have nursed the last drop of gas from 
the tanks and have then come down to the sea, knowing that they 
would either die in the crash of a bad landing or, if they lived to 
launch their rubber raft, that they would die later in lonely 
agony. We aboard the ship seldom knew how they died when the ' 
planes went away and did not return. 

Once in a while, in fulfillment of occasional odd miracles in the 
center of a world full of destruction, they would be saved. Once 
a destroyer went back in a storm on the International Date Line 
and miraculously picked up Tom Eversole and the crew of his 
Douglas torpedo bomber fourteen hours after they had crashed 
in trackless ocean. They had launched their rubber boat and had 
suffered nothing but the discomfort of rain and violent seasickness. 

On my first voyage the carrier lost Dixon, Pastula, and Aldrich 
in another TBD. We sought them briefly the night they vanished 
and then went on about our business of raiding the Marshall 
Islands. Thirty-four days later they drifted ashore on Danger 
Island in the South Pacific, gaunt, naked, and close to death. They 
had drifted one thousand miles, and the mother carrier on the day 
they were rescued was five thousand miles away on another mis- 
sion of destruction. 

Routine deaths at sea are not reported in the communiques. 
First, they are not action in the sense that battle is action. Second, 
no one cares to advertise that occasional flaws develop in the highly 
organized and complex procedures of war. Such losses are not news 
stories, for what drama they possess is unseen by witnesses, full 
of pathos and terror perhaps, but undocumented and without 
detail. 

This one loss was different. For a few minutes all of us, the ten 
thousand men or more of the task force, shared with those two 
the desperation of their bid for life. 

This was the way of it: The plane took off with the predawn 
scouting flight, assigned to a search sector that would take it sev- 
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eral hundred miles ahead along the course of the advancing ships. 

The weather was bad that day. There was a gusty, unpredictable 
wind and a low overcast that reduced the sun to a hazy pale glare. 
Flying above the overcast a pilot would be unable to see the ships, 
while below it his range of vision would be limited to a few miles. 

We didn’t know anything about it until late in the morning 
when word spread among the ships that a plane was missing. How 
the word was passed, I do not know. The admiral may have directed 
that other ships be informed or the signalmen on our destroyer 
may have picked it up from flag hoists between other ships. Such 
gossip spreads quickly. 

On the carrier they knew little more than we did. The plane had 
gone out and had not come home at its rendezvous time. By now 
its fuel was running low. Somewhere out in the murk, something 
had gone wrong. What, we had no way of knowing. It might have 
been any of half a dozen things, any small error or failure, for 
small errors and failures have a way of assuming magnitude and 
peril at sea. Perhaps the plane’s compass was faulty. Maybe the 
pilot had been too hasty in assembling his rendezvous data before 
leaving the ship. Maybe a combination of gusty wind and overcast 
had caused him to miscalculate the drift. It could have been a mat- 
ter as small as the hurried scribbling of one wrong point on his 
chart board. Plane navigation must be a hasty, almost automatic 
function among the many duties of a pilot in the air. 

Whatever had happened, the plane was overdue, and on the 
carrier they were beginning to be anxious. Aside from whatever 
human feelings they might have in the matter, the profitless loss 
of a plane is serious business. Unlike land bases, a carrier cannot 
replace precious planes until it comes again to land. 

There was nothing to do, however, but to wait. Since we were 
then almost out of the zone of greatest danger from overtaking 
Jap forces, it seemed likely that the lost pilot would call for help 
if he could not otherwise find his way home. 

It was about 10:20 a.m. that we learned the plane was missing. 
The minutes ticked on and we waited. The ships held to their 
formation and course, for there was nothing better to do until and 
if the pilot called. 
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On our bridge, Commodore Connelly, commander of the de- 
stroyer flotilla, ordered the lookouts doubled. His voice was edged 
with unaccustomed impatience. 

At 10:30 the pilot called. We didn’t hear that first call, but the 
radiomen caught it below and sent word to the bridge. The pilot 
announced, as if we didn’t know it by then, that he was lost, nearly 
out of gas and needed help. 

There was a feeling of tenseness on our bridge as we waited to 
discover whether the carrier was going to violate the rules and 
spring him. This time there wasn’t much waiting. They had taken 
radio bearings on his one brief broadcast and now they knew 
where he was. 

The charthouse radio had been tuned to the aircraft frequency 
and we heard the rasping crackle as the carrier’s transmitter 
opened. 

“Bill to Six-Sail-Five [or something similar in the deliberately 
nonsensical jargon with which fighting ships mask their identities]. 
Bill to Six-Sail-Five. You are eighty miles out. Steer zero-five-zero. 
Steer zero-five-zero.” 

There was a timeless pause and then the pilot’s happy voice 
came back. 

“Six-Sail-Five to Bill. Steering three-five-zero. Roger. Roger!” 

Three-five-zero! What was the matter with the fool’s ears? Why 
couldn’t he hear right now if he never did again. Three-five-zero! 
If he followed that course he’d fly over empty ocean diagonally 
across our course. The carrier’s radio bearings had revealed him 
to be far astern on our starboard quarter. How he had ever got 
there from his forward search sector was a mystery beyond 
guessing. 

Now the carrier’s radio was snapping again impatiently, but 
the voice that came out of the crackling was as patient and careful 
as ever. 

“Bill to Six-Sail-Five. The course is zero-repeat-zero-five-zero. 
Steer zero-repeat-zero-five-zero.” 

This time the pilot got it. Whatever grim trickery the atmosphere 
had played with his radio on the last call, this time he got it. 

“Six-Sail-Five to Bill. Got it. Got it! Steering zero-repeat-zero- 
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five-zero. Roger!” the pilot’s voice was still cheerful, even as he 
threw in a highly informal observation. “Gee,” he said, “this baby 
must be runnin’ on air. She’s still turnin’ over.” 

There was nothing to do again but wait. Eighty miles out. Add 
twice the mile or two he must have covered on the wrong course 
before the second call corrected him. Make it eighty-five miles. 
It wasn’t possible. By all the laws of internal-combustion engines 
that plane must have been out of gas five minutes ago. Running 
on air. Running on prayer! 

The carrier’s radio call was startling in its rasping emphasis. 

“Bill to Six-Sail-Five. Climb. Climb as much as you can. Don’t 
worry, we’ll pick you up.” 

Bright flags fluttered quickly on the carrier’s yardarm, and the 
rearmost destroyer, eagerly obedient, slid out of position, knifed 
around in a quick turn and started back toward where the plane 
must land. Even from our bridge, three miles away, we could see 
the white wake boil higher around her stern as she dug in and put 
on speed. 

At 10:55 the pilot called again. Still cheerfully, still with courage. 

“I’ve weaned her. She’s still goin’l” 

And then almost immediately he called again. 

“That’s the last of it. Not another drop. Goin’ down.” 

Commodore Connelly was stamping up and down the narrow 
strip of deck alongside the charthouse. He always stamped like 
that when the pressure was on. 

“God damn it!” he said suddenly. “I hope they get him. I hope 
so. Every time one of those kids gets lost I feel like it’s my own 
brother.” 

And that was the longest speech the commodore made in the 
whole cruise. 

The destroyer had gathered way and was racing back now. We 
watched her through glasses and watched the dull sky behind her, 
searching it, searching it carefully. 

Eighty-five miles when he got the course. Fifteen minutes under 
power but climbing. Two minutes of gliding since the gas gave 
out. We stared and on other ships thousands of others stared, 
searching the dull sky behind the destroyer. 
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All at once it was there, a tiny black speck coming against that 
dull backdrop. Coming from good altitude, maybe a thousand feet, 
but dropping, dropping fast. 

“Jesus Christ!” the commodore said. No preacher ever put 
more feeling in a Thanksgiving prayer. 

It was a cinch now. We had them. They’d been lost, gone, as 
good as dead. But now we had them back. Nothing to it. They were 
a mile beyond the destroyer, maybe two miles, but all they had to 
do was land in the sea, inflate their life jackets, and wait for the 
tin can to come alongside and pick them up. Wouldn’t even need 
the rubber life raft. 

The destroyer swerved toward the descending speck. The plane 
grew larger and we waited just a little apprehensively. That 
landing without power would be tricky, maybe dangerous. But 
a cinch just the same. We couldn’t lose them now. 

And then the plane went in. There was a splash. The white water 
rose up and hung for a few seconds in a sort of cloud. Then it fell 
back and there was nothing under it. 

Even with the glasses there was nothing under it. The destroyer 
backed down and launched a boat. We stared at the boat through 
glasses, saw it combing back and forth through the unmarked blue 
seas. 

Then the admiral ordered the task force to turn back and search 
— cruisers, carriers, destroyers, everything. 

We searched for an hour, but the only thing we found was one 
of those big green glass globes that break away from Japanese 
fishing nets and float halfway around the world. 
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XII 



ROAD TO TOKYO - OR SEATTLE 



At the end of April, Admiral Halsey took his double-barreled 
task force of two carriers and went south. I had a seat aboard 
a swaybacked cruiser commanded by Captain Elias Zacharias. 

It was a pleasant cruise, but not immediately eventful. I toasted 
my back on the forecastle and loafed in the cabin to which I held 
tenancy by the hospitality of Lieutenant Commander Church 
Chappell, the navigator, who owned it. 

The only excitement for several days was bombing practice by 
the carrier pilots. They dropped their dummy clunks on a spar 
towed nine hundred yards astern our cruiser. Watching the tiny 
dive bombers peel out of the hot brassy sky and come rocketing 
straight down — hardly visible until they parted your hair — I 
formed an opinion that any ship on which they dived in anger 
would be out of lu«;k. 

We enjoyed the dive bombers’ antics, largely because we were 
pretty sure they would hit the target and not us. The high-level 
bombers from the new carrier were something else, and we held 
them in fear and small respect. They came over at anything from 
ten to fifteen thousand feet and turned their water-filled bombs 
loose according to bomb sights and the laws of falling bodies. 
These data were flexible as we discovered one day when two 
dozen hundred-pound brickbats plunked into the sea all around 
the ship. The startled officer of the deck ordered all hands to cover 
and directed an indignant flag hoist to the air officer aboard the 
carrier. 

On May 4 we crossed the equator apathetically. Two days later 
we heard the first rumors of a battle in the Coral Sea, where we were 
heading. Captain Zacharias announced that two Japanese carriers 
had been sunk, while we had lost the tanker Neosho and the de- 
stroyer Sims. He hoped that some Jap targets would remain for 
our arrival, he added. 

On May 14 we were patrolling offshore in the New Hebrides 
region, and the battle, so far as we could discover, was over. There 
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was an alarming rumor that the Lexington was sunk, but the 
counter whisper had it that she was damaged but still capable of 
twenty-six knots. The Yorktown was sunk and she wasn’t sunk. 
Rumors thrive wondrously on meager nourishments aboard ship. 
The surprising thing is that they are often close to the fact. 

The next few days were full of small alarms and excursions. The 
busy destroyers discovered submarines by the dozen, and we went 
to sleep nightly to the tune of exploding depth charges. So far as 
we could discover nothing ever came of the underwater cannonad- 
ing except the murder of whales and blackfish. It will be a wise and 
retiring whale that contrives to live through this war. 

We cruised up toward the Solomons, poked tentatively into the 
Coral Sea, backed out, and went south as far as twenty-two degrees, 
where the southeast trades tempered the blazing heat for a day. 
We turned north again, and on a white-hot day had a misty view 
of Duff Island in the Santa Cruz group. That day we learned we 
were being shadowed; the carrier scouts found a couple of 
Kawanishi snoopers hanging out in the high hot overcast. 

The ship was nervously alert. The four-engined snoopers pre- 
saged the early coming of trouble. The carrier scouts ranged more 
widely, and sunbathers on the forecastle gave serious heed to 
Captain Zach’s advice about keeping a full suit of clothing at hand. 
Even a thin khaki shirt will prevent your hide being singed off in 
a bomb flash. 

Night came and passed with no event more noteworthy than 
the usual ash-can assault on blackfish. Nevertheless the air was 
portentous; something was brewing. 

The next day things began to happen, although mildly. Our 
cruiser was ordered detached for Australian service, and the weight 
of the force, Captain Zacharias informed me, was returning to 
Pearl Harbor. He wouldn’t care to say what was cooking in this 
mysteriously bubbling, stewpot, but he advised me to change ships. 
On thirty minutes’ notice, Lieutenant (j.g.) Arthur Arling, Paul 
Rundall, Steve Newmark, Naval cameramen all, and I assembled 
our goods and chattels and scrambled into a motor whaleboat, 
• trailing loose ends and odd gear. 

Shortly thereafter, well wetted and aware of the 
careless ways of the sea with a twenty - six - foot boat. 
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we clambered up the high flank of another cruiser. 

That night the force set out for Pearl Harbor at around twenty 
knots under strict injunction by Admiral Halsey that no ship or 
plane would allow itself to be sighted by Japanese eyes. The tone 
of the order hinted a court-martial for anyone so misfortunate as 
to disobey. 

Something was certainly cooking, something big. Portentous 
rumors haunted the ship like witches. Two more cruisers joined us. 
They had been with the Lexington force. In an exchange of aerial 
finger gossip one of our aviators learned from one of theirs that 
there wasn’t any doubt about the Lexington. She was sunk. The 
Yorktotvn, however, was still afloat, speeding for Pearl Harbor 
with the thumbprint of a thousand-pound bomb in her flight deck. 

We sailed into Pearl Harbor the morning of May 26. The harbor 
was full of ships — carriers, cruisers, destroyers, tankers — but no 
battleships. The battlewagons were offshore somewhere, we heard. 

I started what copy I had on its way to the Chicago Times, and 
two days later I was aboard a heavy cruiser, which in succeeding 
months became almost the only home I knew, headed north. I 
didn’t know where we were bound; when the fleet public relations 
department assigned you to a ship, you seldom knew your desti- 
nation until you got there — and sometimes not then. 

This much was apparent, however: Something important was 
brewing, and whatever it might be it had brought most of the 
Pacific fleet racing to Pearl Harbor and racing out again to keep 
a mysterious rendezvous. The foreshadow of a major battle lay 
upon the Pacific. Where it would break and how, nobody knew. 

On the morning of June 3, 1942, while our cruiser lay just south 
of the Aleutians fumbling through pearl-gray fog so wet and 
dense you could scarcely see across the deck, I was on the bridge 
chatting with Captain Edward Hanson, the cruiser’s amiable 
skipper. Mr. Gregerson, the communications officer, came up from 
the com deck and handed a typed flimsy to the captain. 

“There it is, sir,” he said quietly. 

The skipper read the message, then handed it to me with a thin 
smile. It came from Navy radio at Dutch Harbor and the time 
group said it had been dispatched at 6 o’clock that morning. 
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“Enemy aircraft attacking,” it said. 

The Emperor’s greatest coup became his greatest defeat and 
deepest shame. The real beginning of Japan’s destruction was 
wrought in the next three days. 

Japan came to the Aleutians with two carriers, supporting 
cruisers and destroyers, and a train of transports. She came with 
unquestioned intent of conquest. At the same time Hirohito’s Mr. 
Motos showed up at Midway with a tremendous armada of ships, 
planes, troops, and tools of war. 

They failed miserably at Midway, but in the Aleutians, if they 
did not win, they did not fail, either. Not just then. It was many 
months before the shape of Japan’s failure began to assume form 
and substance along the foggy island chain. 

The reasons why the Japanese carriers were not sunk off Dutch 
Harbor as they were at Midway and why the Japanese were still 
on Kiska Island eight months after they landed and took posses- 
sion of the chain’s best natural harbor were apparent to anyone 
who cared to look. 

Dutch Harbor, vaguely known to Americans as a naval base of 
great though unspecified strategic importance against Japan, was a 
sort of subarctic country club when the war began. It was still 
only a feeble stronghold six months later when the Japs arrived. 
There were few guns at Dutch Harbor and no fighters above it 
when the bombers were over Mount Ballyhoo. 

Our only air bases in the Aleutians were raw beginnings. Our 
farthest base west was a crude tin-can runway and a cluster of 
tents and mud-bogged stores. There were eight hundred miles of 
undefended island chain beyond that. 

Six of the first eight Flying Fortresses assigned to the Aleutians 
arrived at Cold Bay, one hundred and eighty miles behind Dutch 
Harbor, on June 4 — the day after the attack. One dozen Army 
B-26 medium bombers fitted with torpedo racks were waiting at 
Cold Bay and Umnak. They were manned by crews who never 
before had seen torpedoes, much less had opportunity to practice 
the special technique of that expensive and delicate weapon. 

Two dozen of the Navy’s Catalina patrol seaplanes were flying 
out of Dutch Harbor and Cold Bay. The Catalina is admirable 
for overwater patrols and is probably the best plane in the world 
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for flying in fog — if one must fly in fog. In combat the Catalina is, as 
the bitter crews came to call it, a Blue Coffin. 

Our only garrison west of Umnak consisted of nine men under 
Aerographer’s Mate (1st c.) William Charles (the Professor) 
House, who represented the might of the United States Navy on 
Kiska Island. 

The reasons why the defense of the Aleutians devolved upon 
these paltry and misfit weapons are less apparent. If there is blame 
to be placed, perhaps the whole nation should accept that blame. 
If there were not more planes, better planes, sooner based on better 
bases, possibly the reason was that planes were not being built 
quickly enough and that a peace-minded nation had been reluc- 
tant to spend money for remote military airports in time of peace. 
The Army and Navy had done the best they could to fortify the 
Aleutians after war began. Maybe we wouldn’t let them do it 
earlier; I don’t know. As a nation we gathered ourselves slowly for 
a war not of our choosing. Tokyo was still naming the battlefields 
of the Pacific in June 1942. 

The wonder is not that the Jap carriers remained afloat and that 
Japanese troops occupied Kiska. The wonder is that the Japs were 
not in Kodiak in July, storming Seattle in August. 

The non-tactical mind wonders dimly if both Tokyo and Wash- 
ington erred in not paying more attention to the Aleutians earlier. 
And one suspects that Tokyo erred fatally when the Emperor’s 
main fleet went to Midway instead of to Dutch Harbor. The curved 
scimitar of the Aleutian chain — desolate and barren, fashioned of 
snow-crowned peaks and unplumbed tundra bogs, cursed by the 
world’s worst flying weather — is still the only land bridge be- 
tween us and our enemy. 

It is still the shortest road from Seattle to Tokyo — or from 
Tokyo to Seattle. 
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XIII 



CARRIERS OFF DUTCH HARBOR 



For three days the fog lay over Unalaska Island like a wet gray 
blanket. Then, with the dawn of June 3, 1942, the storm front 
rolled on eastward and the fog lifted. Behind the front came the 
Japanese. 

Dutch Harbor was alert — which is not the same as well defended 
— when at 5:45 a.m. fifteen low-winged monoplanes blood-marked 
with Japan’s Rising Sun snarled around Priest Rock and went rip- 
ping up the harbor with machine guns chattering. Antiaircraft 
emplacements in the hills, on the beach, and aboard the six ships 
at anchor began to belch black three-inch bursts and to spit a 
pinkish upended rain of machine-gun fire. 

The only American plane in the harbor, a Catalina of Patrol 
Squadron 41 piloted by Lieutenant (j. g.) Jack F. Litsey, was 
taking off, trailing white plumes of spray. 

The slim gray-green planes lashed briefly at the shipping, 
yammered venomously at gun emplacements, raked quickly across 
the harbor, and were gone. 

Behind them Litsey’s plane lay struggling in the water, ripped 
and burning. Litsey turned the cripple and headed for the beach, 
but before he reached it the planes came back and sawed across 
the Catalina once more. One member of the crew was killed. A 
passenger, wounded in the first attack, leaped overboard and was 
drowned. It was Litsey’s first contact with the enemy. He was to 
experience others. 

The first planes to attack were fighters, carrying no bombs. Four 
more planes came over the harbor area, headed northeasterly at 
nine thousand feet. Their course carried them toward Fort Mears, 
the Army’s then white-painted base, and in their line of flight 
sixteen heavy bombs went arcing down. 

Black cumulus clouds of debris, dirt, and fire boiled up from 
the Mears barracks area. The stick of bombs killed twenty-five 
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soldiers, seriously wounded an equal number. Three other planes 
droned over Mount Ballyhoo flanking the harbor. They spilled two 
bombs each, but the clunks exploded harmlessly in the soft ground 
beyond Fort Mears. Two more waves of three planes each came 
over the, area. The first trio came out of the northeast, sent six 
bombs plunging into the earth near the naval radio station. The 
final wave spilled another half a dozen bombs, but it missed the 
row of wooden oil tanks at which they were aimed. One bomb 
smashed a truck in the road. 

At the time six live ships were at anchor. They were an Army 
transport, three destroyers and seaplane tenders, one minesweeper, 
and a Coast Guard cutter. All got under way. 

Though the planes bombed deliberately, they bombed with 
little success. With the exception of the barracks, the truck, and 
the strafing attack on Litsey’s plane, there was little damage to be 
counted in the weirdly unnatural calm after the last plane disap- 
peared. 

They retired northward over the harbor mouth, but if deception 
was intended the effort was wasted. At 8 a.m. the empty bombers 
were seen flying south. 

Major (now Lieutenant Colonel) John Chennault’s P-40 fighters 
were ranging the environs of their base when six Jap bombers 
drummed out of the clouds to the northward and headed south 
over the pass between Umnak and Unalaska. The P-40’s were on 
them probably before the Japs were aware that any other planes 
occupied that part of the sky. In a matter of seconds, three Japanese 
bombers were burning in the water. Credits for the victories went 
to Lieutenants Herbert (Lil Abner) White, James (Woger) Dale, 
and Lester ( Spanky ) Chancellor. So swift and venomous was the 
fighter attack that the Jap crews probably were dead without 
knowing what had hit them. 

Into this merry-go-round trundled a great blue-gray PBY piloted 
by Lieutenant (j. g.) Robert C. Kirmse. Kirmse’s plane, with 
others of Patrol Squadron 41, had been lying at anchor in a small 
cove near Dutch Harbor, dispersed since dawn according to the 
watchful customs of war. When word of the attack arrived, the 
FEY’S took off and converged on Umnak and Dutch Harbor, seek- 
ing loads of fuel tor the work which obviously lay ahead. Fully 
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loaded, the PBY’s carry well over a thousand gallons of gas, but 
most had fewer than two hundred gallons that morning, and they 
were in need of replenishment. 

Kirmse droned into the Umnak approach all unaware of the 
festivities in progress there. Seeing two other planes in the distance 
and supposing them to be in a landing circle, he turned toward 
them. The next thing he knew a pink spray of tracer cut through 
the sky in front of his nose and two dark blurs of speed rocketed 
past his windows. He was joining up in a dog fight. Kirmse 
promptly retired to cloud cover, which is where a PBY belongs in 
a dog fight. 

Ensign William R. Doerr, another Squadron 41 patrol plane 
commander, bustled into the circus over Umnak. He got out again 
when he saw two fighters of unmistakable Nipponese manufacture 
earnestly climbing toward him. He turned down the pass just in 
time to meet another group of Japanese bombers, one of which 
raked the slothful PBY with a burst of machine-gun fire. 

Meanwhile several homing Zeros came into the crowded pass 
and joined the battle. In a two-plane duel, one of the facile Japa- 
nese fighters got on the tail of a P-40 piloted by Lieutenant John 
Cape and shot it down in flames. Another shot down Second 
Lieutenant Winfield McIntyre, who crash-landed his damaged 
fighter but escaped with his life. 

Smoke still hung in the sky over Umnak when two Japanese float 
biplanes, evidently scouting craft launched by some cruiser, came 
sniffing up the pass. Two other P-40’s piloted by Captain John 
Murphy and Lieutenant Jacob (Moose) Dixon, pounced and shot 
one down in flames. The other escaped into the clouds hanging 
over the tip of Unalaska across the strait. 

In the meantime word of the attack had spread. From dispersal 
points near Dutch Harbor and Umnak and from the field at Cold 
Bay the huge gray amphibian Catalinas spread out along the 
islands, over the Bering Sea and the Pacific, searching for the 
invading ships. Kirmse and Doerr already had confirmed a sus- 
picion that the PBY’s, slow, clumsy and badly armed, were no 
match for anything else that flew. Yet on June 3 and in succeeding 
davs while the invasion fleet still haunted the murk offshore, the 
PBY’s flew constantly, sought the enemy ships through long days 
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and short nights, probed the miasmic Aleutian mists, and scouted 
the infrequent sunshine — hunting, finding, bombing, dying. 

This war has produced no record more valiant than the stub- 
bornly pugnacious guerrilla warfare the Catalinas waged against 
the invading Japs in the first months of the Aleutian campaign. 
Some of the PBY crews died the first day. Death claimed others 
in succeeding days as the battle continued. Some died in combat 
and some were killed by foul weather, for the Catalinas flew 
whether the skies were clear or, as was oftener the case, ceiling 
and visibility were zero-zero. 

Better fitted for fighting when the enemy was found, but less 
adequate to navigate the sightless Aleutian murk, the Army’s 
few bombers followed the Catalinas out over the Bering and the 
Pacific. The few planes available set out from Cold Bay and 
Umnak. A new unit of six B-17-E’s, nucleus of a bombardment 
squadron, started west from Kodiak. 

PBY Patrol Squadron 41, coming from dispersal bases near 
Dutch Harbor, arrived in the combat area quickly. Lieutenant 
Commander James Russell’s Squadron 42 was based one hundred 
and eighty miles eastward at Cold Bay on the Alaskan peninsula, 
but before night the planes of Squadron 42 also were in the trouble 
zone. 

One of Squadron 41’s planes, piloted by Ensign James T. Hilde- 
brand, Jr., found itself involved with the enemy in the first two 
hours of the Jap’s coming. That brief contact was one of the few 
out of which a PBY ever contrived to emerge the victor. Hildebrand 
took off and drummed down the south coast of Unalaska. Off Cape 
Aiak near the southwest corner of the island two Jap carrier 
planes pounced on him gleefully. One carelessly slewed within 
the arc and range of a heavy machine gun in the Cat’s waist. He 
spun into the sea flaming. The second plane turned away. It was 
well Hildebrand and his crew had that one success. While search- 
ing for the carriers the next night, they vanished and were never 
seen again. 

Meanwhile Lieutenant Colonel Russell A. Cone, flying the only 
new-type B-17-E Flying Fortress then in the Aleutians, took off and 
headed southward from Dutch Harbor. For all but thirty minutes 
of the next thirteen hours he remained in the air and kept track of 
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the big plane’s peregrinations over the Pacific and Bering, using 
as his only navigational instruments his watch and a pencil whose 
length was equal to eighty-six miles on the chart. He had neither 
navigator nor charts, for both had been transferred to an old 
B-17-C piloted by Captain Jack S. Marks (who had forty-five days 
to live ) , who had arrived the night before to relieve Cone on the 
single heavy Army bomber patrol then functioning along the 
chain. With Second Lieutenant Harold E. Mitts, Cone’s former 
navigator, guiding his flight, Marks took off in the outmoded 
Flying Fortress and ranged westward. 

It was late that afternoon when the first PBY, probing through 
the spotty snow squalls and patches of fog behind the retreating 
storm front, made the first contact with the Jap carriers. Lieutenant 
(j. g.) Lucius D. Campbell of Squadron 41 and his crew went 
droning through the mist, broke into a clear spot, and found them- 
selves sitting atop two carriers huddling under the edge of a squall 
with escorting cruisers and destroyers. 

For two hours thereafter Campbell maintained the contact, 
dodging in and out of the fog, his only protection from vicious 
attacks by carrier Zeros and — whenever he ventured sufficiently 
close — barrages of antiaircraft fire. He stayed until his rudder 
was shot away, his fuel tanks punctured and leaking, the plane 
tattered by machine-gun bullets and afire, and Aviation Machinist’s 
Mate (3rd c. ) B. T. Gillis wounded by a burst from a fighter’s 
guns. Then Campbell retired, but it wasn’t soon enough. He came 
down at sea when his leaking gas tanks ran empty. They kept afloat 
in their rubber boat until a Coast Guard cutter found and rescued 
them the next day. 

There were no other contacts that day, at least none which could 
be verified. Two Catalinas, one piloted by Lieutenant ( j. g.) Jean 
Clare Cussick of Squadron 41 and the other by Lieutenant ( j. g.) 
Stockstill of Squadron 42, were ordered to search the turbulent 
storm front where the carriers were then believed to lie. Neither 
plane ever returned. (Later Stockstill’s squadron mates found 
reason to hope that he had been taken prisoner after being shot 
down. ) 

Night came, but there was no rest for the Catalinas. The big 
gray planes drummed all night through thickening weather. The 
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crews brought their ungainly craft to base only long enough to 
reload with gasoline. Torpedoes weighing nearly two thousand 
pounds were slung to the bomb racks of several planes. Nobody, 
including the crews had much hope that a PBY, presenting a target 
the size and speed of a bam, would ever live through a torpedo 
attack. Nobody expected them to live through one. There was a 
little hope, however, that they might manage to launch a torpedo 
before being shot down. 

The weather was bad again at dawn. Snow storms, squally 
fronts, and the eternal mist made a nightmare maze of the air 
layer over the Aleutians. The snooping Cats stayed out and probed 
through the murk hour after hour. 

Lieutenant Charles E. (Cy) Perkins of Squadron 42 picked up 
the enemy south of Umnak again. The Jap ships clung to the front 
and Perkins never knew precisely how many there were in the fog 
under his wings. He saw a carrier and a heavy cruiser. 

For ninety minutes Perkins hovered over the Jap task force, 
eluding pursuing Zeros in the mist while he radioed the position 
time and again. With only gasoline enough to get home he aban- 
doned the vigil, but not without trying to use the torpedo slung to 
his wing racks. He let down through the soup and began a ran on 
the carrier, boring through the lash of an antiaircraft barrage. His 
plane was hit repeatedly and finally a burst silenced one engine. 
He was still beyond launching range of the carrier and so he swung 
the big plane toward a nearer cruiser and dropped the tin fish. 
Miraculously he flubbed out of the barrage without further damage 
and limped home on one engine. 

At the same time the Army bombers were converging on the 
bearing he had broadcast. From Cold Bay, Colonel William O. 
Eareckson took off leading a flight of six fast B-26 medium 
bombers with torpedoes slung under their sleek fuselages. Two of 
his planes were flown by Captain Wayne Thombrough and Cap- 
tain Henry S. Taylor. 

The ceiling from Cold Bay to Umnak was never more than a 
hundred feet, frequently less than fifty. Snow squalls blotted out 
the ragged shores of Unimak and Unalaska islands and the peaks 
above them. The planes lost contact with one another. 

Above the north shore of Unalaska, Taylor and Thombrough 
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joined up again. At the west end of Umnak they turned and scudded 
southward toward the position given by Lieutenant Perkins. Forty- 
five miles south of the chain they burst out of the murk into a dome 
of comparatively clear weather spotted with squalls. Roaring 
through a squall, they all but collided with two aircraft carriers, 
one close astern the other. Taylor jerked the nose of his plane up 
and zoomed over the deck of the leading carrier. When he saw 
the ships, he was already too near to launch his torpedo. He had 
time to note two heavy cruisers in formation with the carriers and 
a third cruiser speeding in the opposite direction. Taylor’s plane 
bucked in flight and a rush of wind slapped against the pilots’ 
legs. They had received a direct hit in the glass nose section oc- 
cupied by Second Lieutenant Verne Peterson, the bombardier. 

Taylor and his copilot, Second Lieutenant John Nealon, peered 
into the narrow bombardier’s compartment ahead of and beneath 
them. Peterson crouched there, both hands over his face, blood 
streaming between his fingers and streaming back in the wind 
that whipped through the broken nose section. 

They were climbing for altitude before returning to the attack. 
Taylor had turned right in zooming over the carrier. Thombrough 
had veered to the left and his plane was already out of sight in the 
soup. 

While Nealon guided the plane, Taylor reached down to pull 
the wounded Peterson back into the plane. With a parachute 
strapped on, Peterson’s body wouldn’t come through the narrow 
door. The wounded man took his hands from his shattered face 
and removed his own chute. Taylor got Peterson into the naviga- 
tor’s compartment and cushioned him with parachute packs, then 
returned to the controls. It was well they had moved Peterson. 

At sixty-five hundred feet they turned one hundred and eighty 
degrees and let down through the fog on a reciprocal course. The 
AA was bursting in front of their eyes before they saw the ships. 
Taylor saw six bursts strung in front of him like beads on a string. 
Suddenly they were under the overcast and directly above a heavy 
cruiser. Two more direct hits blew off the last of the nose section. 

The plane was a flying wreck after that second barrage, but they 
let down for a third attempt to launch their torpedo. They couldn’t 
find the Jap ships again, but they found something else. Two 
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Zeros dosed in and began to make runs on the plane. A hole came 
through the cockpit canopy nine inches in front of Taylor’s face. 
On the next run the Zero sprayed the center section and Taylor 
called on the interphone to see if anyone was hurt. 

“Hell, yes,” came the voice of Sergeant Gronemeyer, the turret 
gunner. 

“How bad is he?” Taylor asked. 

“Just a minute, I’ll check,” Gronemeyer said. Then his voice was 
on the phone again, “It’s okay. It’s me. The bullet stopped in my 
sleeve.” 

Taylor made a steep left turn with the Jap plane inside its radius. 
It gave Gronemeyer a sitter shot and the Zero went down spinning 
lazily into the clouds. 

Meanwhile a shattered gas tank necessitated calling Technical 
Sergeant Leonard Robinson, the plane engineer, forward from 
his position at the tail gun. Staff Sergeant Robert Jensen crawled 
back to man the stinger while Robinson transferred gasoline. A 
moment later Jensen’s voice screamed into the phone. 

“The god-damned gun’s jammed and there’s a plane on our 
tail! I can’t do anything!” he yelled. 

“Fix that gun and quit yelling!” Nealon howled back. With a 
Zero pot-shotting at him fifty yards behind the B-26, Jensen turned 
to, dismantled the gun breech, worked out the jammed cartridge, 
replaced the breech, recharged the gun, and shot the Zero down. 

Captain Thornbrough in the meantime had zoomed over the 
top of the overcast as had Taylor and had also returned to attack. 
Not many details of his action are known, because when he 
returned to Cold Bay two hours later he was still sobbing at his 
failure and was in such haste to be off again that there was no 
time for detail. 

These B-26 crews, remember, were Army fliers, and it had been 
no part of their training either to fly over water or to employ 
torpedoes which are essentially naval weapons. They didn’t know 
much about torpedoes. A torpedo’s fuse will not arm until the mis- 
sile runs through water, but someone had told Thornbrough that 
a torpedo could be armed by diving through the air in excess of 
350 miles an hour. 

That was how he attacked. He dive-bombed one of the Japanese 
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carriers with his torpedo and hit the flight deck squarely. The 
torpedo failed to explode and worked only such damage as its 
nearly one ton of dead weight might inflict anywhere it landed. 

Back at the Cold Bay base, Captain Thornbrough reloaded his 
plane with the bombs that were the weapons of his training. He 
went out again into the soup south of Umnak. 

By the time he returned to Cold Bay again the field had closed 
in. He radioed that he was above the overcast at nine thousand 
feet and that he would try to make a letdown through the soup. 
Several weeks later parts of his plane washed up on the penin- 
sular beach fifty miles from Cold Bay. 

Taylor succeeded in returning to Umnak with his battered plane. 
As he landed, Captain Marks was preparing to take off with the 
old B-17-C. Marks demanded the position of the Japanese force 
and roared off into the soup. 

At the same time, six new B-17-E’s were coming into the area 
from Kodiak under the leadership of Captain Donald Dunlap. 
Out in the murk south of the chain Captain Marks met one of the 
newcomers, a plane piloted by Captain Thomas F. Mansfield. The 
two heavy bombers joined forces and pushed southward. 

They, too, flushed the Jap ships in their hidey hole in the squalls. 
They were at three hundred feet when they sighted the carrier. 
Marks, who still had nearly two months to live, climbed to make 
his attack.The bomb fuses were set for instantaneous detonation 
and the planes needed seven hundred feet to keep clear of their 
own bomb explosions. The gunners in Marks’ plane saw Captain 
Mansfield’s Flying Fortress dive toward the carrier instead of 
climb. Mansfield’s plane was never found. 

Marks dropped his bombs in train, heard the dull thumps of 
two smothered in the sea, felt the sharp lash of one that hit some- 
thing more solid. What it hit he never knew, for he did not find the 
Jap ships again in the fog. 

No other contacts were made during the day, although the Cats 
groped untiringly through the woolly mist. Lieutenant ( j. g. ) Jep 
C. Jonson, who was to be dead on June 15, was forced down with 
his Squadron 41 Catalina. He beached the plane and was later 
rescued by a tender. 

The Japanese planes returned to Dutch Harbor that afternoon. 
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( One month later a Zero fighter, virtually intact but for a bullet 
through an oil line and fractured landing gear, was found on its 
back in a swamp on near-by Akutan Island. The plane had flopped 
over in making a forced landing. The pilot’s neck was broken. The 
Zero was repaired in the United States and was later flown by 
Navy pilots, who found it fast and exceptionally maneuverable — 
an admirable plane. ) 

The weary Catalina crews spent another night in the air, and 
the next day, June 5, two planes made contact with the carrier 
force. The Japs evidently were retiring. The first contact, by 
Lieutenant (j. g.) William J. Bowers of Squadron 41, was south of 
the chain and west of the positions in which the Japs were found 
the day before. Bowers eluded seven attacks by Zeros and kept 
contact for hours until his gas ran low. Then he started home, ran 
out of fuel, and effected a crash landing in a fiord. 

Later that day Lieutenant (j. g.) Marshall C. Freerks of Squad- 
ron 42 made contact with one carrier, three cruisers, and nearly 
a dozen destroyers south of Seguam Island. He harried the Jap 
ships and was harried in return while he held the contact and 
radioed his position. 

From Umnak six Army B-26’s of the 77th Medium Bombing 
Squadron took off and headed for the contact. Again it was a soupy 
day, a normal Aleutian summer day, and the planes became 
separated. 

Two planes, one piloted by Captain Elbert O. Meals, the squad- 
ron leader, and the other by Captain Kenneth Northamer, regained 
contact and joined up. They were later joined by Captain Brady 
Golden (killed in a crash near Anchorage, Alaska, the following 
November) and proceeded southward. 

The overcast hung closer than five hundred feet from the water, 
there were frequent snow squalls, and it was late, deep in the tardy 
twilight of the Aleutian summer. Meals and Northamer, both 
carrying torpedoes, lost sight of Captain Golden. Suddenly their 
two planes broke through a drift of snow, and ahead of them was 
a ship — a cruiser less than a mile away. They had almost missed 
it in the snow and gathering darkness. The two bombers dipped low 
over the water, aimed toward the ship and dropped their torpedoes. 
Then they zoomed out and away. 
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Meals had not the opportunity to check the success of his drop, 
but the gunners saw the torpedo’s wake through the sea, saw a 
sudden cascade of water and flame leap alongside the stricken ship. 
Nobody saw Northamer’s torpedo strike, but they believed it, too, 
hit the Jap ship. It was our only certain heavy blow against the 
invaders in three days of sparring. 

The Jap carriers were not seen again, although the unresting 
Catalinas drummed up and down through the foggy skies through- 
out the ensuing days and nights. 
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XIV 



THE ZOOMIES 



Many of the aviators, both Army and Navy, who flew and fought 
through the Aleutians in 1942 were later decorated. The “Zoomies,” 
as they were known to island contemporaries, deserved all the 
decorative but nonnegotiable hardware and ribbon in the nation’s 

gift- 

They did not destroy many Japanese airplanes nor sink many 
Japanese ships. They failed to evict the invaders from Kiska and 
Attu islands. Their efforts were limping, pathetic, and frequently 
futile. They died oftener than they killed. 

But the Japanese carriers retreated before the pitifully few, 
pathetically outclassed planes available to oppose them. At the 
end of the summer the only Japs in the Aleutians were squatting 
on Kiska and Attu at the western end of the chain. The Zoomies \ 
failed to win a single victory, but they blocked the stepping-stone ^ 
islands as a conquistador’s road to Seattle and they kept them j 
blocked while a tardy nation hastened to fashion a road to Tokyo. 

To measure the stature of that accomplishment one needed to 
know the Zoomies’ numbers, the unadvertised deficiencies of their 
planes, and, more important, the conditions under which they flew. 

Their bases were makeshift and inadequate. At Dutch Harbor 
there were comfortable quarters, but no runways. At Cold Bay 
and Umnak there were runways. The living quarters were tents. 
Fuel, ammunition, and bombs were dumped in the mud. __ 

The Aleutians were a savage battleground. The islands — moun- 
tainous, barren, uninhabited, separated by a frequently violent 
sea, shrouded in everlasting fog throughout the summer, and lashed 
in winter by snowstorm, gale, and treacherous “williwaw” gusts — 
combined and intensified all the dangers imperiling weapons so 
frail as aircraft. 

The job of repelling the Japanese invasion fell largely upon the 
Catalina seaplanes and amphibians of Patrol Wing 4 — commanded 
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by Captain L. E. Gehres, a veteran carrier-fighter pilot. The Cats 
had the assistance of a bare dozen heavy Army bombers, B-17-E 
Flying Fortresses and B-24 Liberators, but the Army planes were 
handicapped by distance, lack of bases, and the special operational 
disadvantages of land planes flying over water. The Cats were 
more numerous, paradoxically better able to cope with the brutal 
operating conditions imposed by the Aleutian weather and terrain. 
The Cat crews generally had greater skill, probably, than their 
Army contemporaries, for the Navy fliers had received rigorous 
training in the problems of navigation over water and many of 
them had months of experience flying in the fog. 

The Cats were better planes in the soup. They had reach enough 
to stay aloft and wait for better weather if they needed it. Their 
slow speed, a curse in combat, permitted them greater freedom 
in prowling among fog-wrapped peaks. With their seaplane hulls 
they could, if forced to, get down in almost any semisheltered 
water. The Army bombers, on the other hand, had to get back to 
their bases or crash; and Umnak, the nearest field to the fighting, 
was six hundred miles from Kiska. Six hundred miles was the ex- 
treme bombing limit of 1942’s heavy bombers; it was too far to 
leave a safe operating margin. 

Taking a Cat into the presence of the enemy, on the other hand, 
amounted almost to suicide. The huge gray amphibians were 
lightly armed, slow, and presented a luscious target to either anti- 
aircraft or enemy planes. The B-17’s and B-24’s had the tools and 
speed to fight, but their very speed was a peril in a theater where 
all flying had to be done blind among invisible mountain peaks. 

These, then, were the tools with which the Japs were driven back 
from Dutch Harbor and confined to an uneasy tenancy upon Kiska 
and Attu. The manner in which the tools were applied was this: 

The Jap carrier planes never returned to Dutch Harbor after 
the second attack in the evening of June 4. The Jap carriers were not 
seen again after the contact established by Marshall Freerks on 
June 5. Although the great gray Cats prowled the mists without 
rest day and night thereafter, the carriers were not seen again. It 
became evident that the floating airdromes had withdrawn. The 
Japanese, however, had not surrendered whatever designs they 
cherished against the Aleutians. 
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On the night of June 6, Lieutenant William N. Thies of Squad- 
ron 41, flying a sixteen-hour search through the patchy soup south 
of the chain, surprised a fleet-type submarine on the surface. He 
came on it suddenly and dove while his gunners raked the deck 
with machine-gun fire. In the dive a five-hundred-pound bomb was 
accidentally dislodged from its rack under the wing. The clunk 
detonated a hundred feet short of the sub, and the explosion 
knocked out one of Thies’ engines and forced his retirement. 

The next day brought news from Kiska, where Aerographer’s 
Mate House and his nine observers represented the power and 
threat of the United States. The word came by radio. 

“Unidentified ships entering harbor,” it said. No further word 
came from the station. There were ten men on the island when 
the Japs arrived, and Tokyo’s own announcement of the occupation 
mentioned only three prisoners. 

The weather over the western islands on June 8 and 9 was even 
worse than usual. No searches reached Kiska, although the stub- 
born Cats of Squadrons 41 and 42 probed deeply into the unbroken 
soup. 

Squadrons 41 and 42 had flown and fought without surcease 
from the first hour of the invasion. The two groups had lost four 
complete crews already, and those who still flew were near the 
breaking point of exhaustion. There was still flying to be done, 
however, and the crews under such men as Hamilton O. Hauck, 
Julius A. Raven, William N. Thies, Jack F. Litsey, William G. 
Kling, William J. Bowers, Robert C. Kirmse, John H. Herrin, Jr., 
Frank Browning, and William Doerr of V. P. 41 and Charles (Cy ) 
Perkins, Bill Dickey, Samuel Coleman, Marshall Freerks, Lucius 
D. Campbell, David A. Brough, Beecher Snipes, Wiljo Lindgren, 
and Edward W. Bergstrom of V. P. 42 were still doing it. 

Help was on the way, however. Fresh planes and crews were 
droning up the west coast. On June 8 a dozen Catalinas of Squadron 
• 43 under Lieutenant Commander Carroll B. (Doc) Jones, the 
squadron skipper, and Lieutenant Commander Herman L. Ray 
took off from west-coast bases and started north. 

Lieutenant Commander Douglas T. Day, skipper of Squadron 
51, was intercepted preparing to take off for duty in Hawaii and 
was sent north with three planes. 
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The vanguard of Squadron 43 passed through Kodiak and out 
along the island chain the morning of June 10. That afternoon they 
were based on a tender anchored in Nazan Bay, Atka Island, and 
before night they had verified the occupation of Kiska and were 
bombing the Japanese in the harbor. 

Two patrolling Cats made separate contacts with the enemy in 
Kiska that day. Lieutenant (j.g.) Milton Dahl of Squadron 43 
found two transports at anchor with two destroyers at the harbor 
mouth. Dahl continued his patrol to Attu, two hundred miles 
farther west, and found evidence of a landing party on the beach. 
Near Kiska on the return trip he encountered a light cruiser and 
a destroyer. He attacked and achieved a near miss on the cruiser. 

The harbor was souped in when Lieutenant (j.g.) William J. 
Bowers of Squadron 41 guided his snooping Cat past North Head 
and drummed along the inner shoreline fifty feet above the water. 
He blundered on a Japanese ship so suddenly that he was hard 
put to avoid a crash. 

Shortly thereafter Lieutenant ( j.g. ) Roy Green, also of V. P. 43, 
dropped a load of bombs through the soup over the harbor, but 
was unable to observe the results. Before the day was out another 
Squadron 43 Cat, commanded by Machinist Leland L. Davis, 
caught a submarine on the surface south of Tanaga Island. The 
sub was destroyed with depth charges. 

The next day, June 11, saw the beginning of a fantastic four-day 
merry-go-round in which the newly arrived crews of Squadron 43 
and a few planes from V. P. 41 converted their lumbering sea- 
planes into dive bombers. It stopped only when the tender on 
which they based could no longer supply them with fuel and 
bombs and their beaten-up planes were almost too tattered by use 
and antiaircraft to stay aloft longer. Dive bombing is a dangerous 
and highly specialized function of war, no job for a barn-big 
patrol plane. Every Cat taking part in that bizarre siege was hit 
repeatedly, and it was a miracle that only one was completely 
destroyed with its crew. 

That day there was big game in Kiska harbor. The first planes 
probed through the overcast and counted a heavy cruiser, two 
light cruisers, a destroyer, and half a dozen transports and cargo 
vessels at anchor. Landing boats were shuttling between ships and 
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Walking cautiously over the sloping deck of the crippled Yor\town, crew members and 
fliers examine the damage done by Japanese air raiders in the Battle of Midway. On the 
last day of this action, June 6, the Yor\town was torpedoed and sank the following day. 

( Official U . S. Navy Photograph ) 
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This picture, first to be released on the Battle of Midway, shows a Japanese heavy cruiser of 
the Mogami class after it had been bombed by United States carrier-based naval aircraft. 

( Official U. S. Navy Photograph ) 
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shore, and there were already troops and piles of stores on the 
beach. 

With a solid overcast varying from one to two thousand feet, 
it would have been suicide to attempt to enter the harbor at ceding 
heights, and so the Cats applied the special principles of dive 
bombing to their ponderous slow-footed crates. 

They approached from the north, fixing position and bearing 
on Kiska volcano. Over the harbor they forced the giant planes 
straight down into the soup. They broke through the fog traveling 
at twice a Cat’s normal speed, and it took all the strength of both 
pilot and copilot to pull the plunging behemoths out of their dives. 
In the brief interval before their accumulated speed carried them 
into the soup again, the pilot would choose a target and twist the 
plane toward it, the bombardier would release his missiles, and 
the gunners would spray the harbor. 

The Japanese ships kept their guns manned and trained toward 
the dull overcast. No plane came untouched through the blast of 
metal they hurled skyward as the Cats plunged down on them. 

With Lieutenant Commander Carroll B. Jones personally lead- 
ing the flights in a plane flown by Lieutenant James H. Davies, 
Squadron 43 returned to the -attack time and again. Repeated 
dives were made by planes flown by Ensign W. T. Sorenson, 
Machinist Leland L. Davis, Lieutenant Roy Green, Lieutenant 
(j.g.) Arthur Jacobson, Ensign R. G. Johnston, Lieutenant (j.g.) 
James (Monk) Masterson, Ensign Russell Gish, Lieutenant ( j.g. ) 
Ralph Hagen, Lieutenant Commander Herman L. Ray, Ensign 
Herbert George, and Ensign James C. Clark. 

On the first attack Clark’s plane was caught in a network of 
antiaircraft fire. Seaman (2nd c.) Ellis J. Keith,® the second radio- 
man, and Aviation Machinist’s Mate (1st c.) W. H. Lansing, the 
plane captain, were killed at their stations. Aviation Chief Radio- 
man M. R. Mortenson was seriously wounded. The port engine 
and aileron were shot away. Clark brought the crippled plane 
back to the tender three hundred and fifty miles away. 

A plane piloted by Lieutenant Commander Ray received a direct 
hit by a three-inch antiaircraft projectile. Had it exploded it would 

• A destroyer was named for Keith. 
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have torn the plane to bits, but it was a dud and ripped into and 
out of the plane without detonating. 

Machinist Davis’ plane was so shot up that it sank upon landing. 
In return the Catalinas did some shooting of their own. Three of 
Japan’s huge four-engined Kawanishi seaplanes were moored in 
the harbor. After dropping his bombs, Ensign Sorenson plunged 
so near the water that Chief Aviation Radioman R. H. Pratt, man- 
ning a heavy machine gun, was able to strafe the big boats and 
set two afire. The PBY carried away more than a hundred holes, 
souvenirs of a direct hit by antiaircraft fire. Ensign Dahl achieved 
a direct hit on a heavy cruiser and was able to see the resulting 
flames leap up. In most cases, however, the attackers were unable 
to wait for the effect of their bombs. Damaging near misses were 
believed inflicted on a destroyer and a light cruiser. Lieutenant 
Davies’ plane, with Commander Jones aboard, was ripped by 
machine-gun fire. In return it strafed and burned one of the 
Kawanishis. 

In the first day a flight of five B-24 Liberators led by Captain 
Todd arrived over the harbor. Captain Todd’s group had just 
come fresh from March Field after the Japanese attack. They were 
without Aleutian or Alaskan flying experience and this was their 
first attack. 

They came over the harbor at eighteen hundred feet under 
the overcast. Captain Todd’s plane received a direct hit and blew 
to bits in the air. All hands died in the explosion. Lieutenant Clark 
A. Hood, Jr., a Naval flying officer of Squadron 42, was riding 
with Todd. He had volunteered to lead the uninitiated Army 
group to Kiska and to identify types of ships unfamiliar to the 
eyes of land-trained Army bombardiers. 

The remaining four Liberators climbed to eighteen thousand 
feet and loosed their bombs. Whenever the weather was remotely 
fit for operating the heavy land planes, the Army bombers flew 
to Kiska in succeeding days. The new group of B-17-E’s arrived 
at the Umnak field and operated from there as a bombardment 
squadron under Major Russell Cone. 

The fantastic dive-bombing marathon by the Catalinas con- 
tinued four days. Three Squadron 41 planes piloted by Lieutenant 
Thies, Ensign King, and Lieutenant ( j.g.) Litsey joined the circus. 
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Lieutenant Thies succeeded in placing a five-hundred-pound 
bomb squarely atop a large transport vessel, but in return had 
his plane severely slashed by the fire of a cruiser. 

Machinist Davis, whose plane had sunk a submarine on June 10 
and had been involved in several Kiska bombing missions, made 
his last dive on June 14 as the siege drew to a close. His plane 
was last seen plunging into the cloud layer above the harbor intent 
on attack. Dead with him were Ensign Keller, copilot; Aviation 
Pilot ( 3rd c. ) A. L. Gyorfi, navigator; Aviation Radioman ( 2nd c. ) 
R. A. Smith, Aviation Radioman (3rd c.) E. Alford, Aviation 
Machinist’s Mate (2nd c.) J. H. Hathaway. 

By June 14 the overworked tender had expended most of its 
bombs and all the gasoline it carried. The planes it served were 
tattered beyond belief. When a Jap cruiser plane scouted the 
island and discovered the makeshift haven from which the venge- 
ful Catalinas flew, Lieutenant Commander Norman L. Garton, 
the tender’s skipper, ordered retirement. A shore party burned 
the native village at Atka and took off a few dozen natives and 
Mr. and Mrs. Sam McGee, white employes of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs. 

The siege had been costly and had achieved little of measurable 
value. The invaders were still in Kiska consolidating their beach 
head. The Aleutian area Naval commander ordered the Cats to 
cease bombing except in conjunction with surface attacks later in 
the summer. Bombing as a separate function was left thereafter 
to the Army planes on such infrequent occasions as the weather 
permitted them to reach Kiska. 

The PBY’s continued to maintain a scouting screen over the 
whole Aleutian chain and over thousands of square miles of adja- 
cent Pacific and Bering waters. These searches were nearly as 
hazardous as combat and even more trying. Flying in the soup 
for hours on end combined the dangers of fatigue and blindness, 
and told heavily on the crews. 

On June 15 a Catalina piloted by Lieutenant (j.g.) Jep Jonson 
of Squadron 41 landed at sea south of the chain and picked up a 
destroyer sailor suffering from appendicitis. Half an hour later 
the plane was lost in the soup and hemmed in by mountains. 
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Jonson started to climb on top the overcast in order to orient the 
plane on some familiar mountain peak. 

At forty-nine hundred feet they flew into Mount Carlisle in the 
Islands of the Four Mountains. Lieutenant Jonson and T. H. Scrog- 
gins, the first radioman, were killed in their seats. The seven other 
occupants lived, although two were seriously wounded. 

Major Cone’s bombardment group and the Provisional Bom- 
bardment Squadron of B-24’s continued to make sporadic bombing 
attacks on the busy Japanese on Kiska. On June 12, Captain Winter- 
mude ran out of gas and came down at sea fifty miles west 
of Umnak. Two of the crew drowned, but the others were rescued. 

On June 18 Major Cone’s own plane achieved one of the group’s 
few direct successes. A five-hundred-pound bomb, last of a string 
of six, smashed squarely into one of three transports in the harbor. 
The vessel burned and sank. Two fighters harassed Cone’s plane 
throughout the attack. The second one quit after Cone’s gunners 
shot down its running mate. 

On June 24 and 25, the Catalinas performed one of their most 
spectacular rescue missions. Lieutenant (j.g.) Raven, who was 
to be killed while on another rescue mission in August, recon- 
noitered Amchitka Island, a low-lying strip of tundra within sight 
of Kiska. He discovered the crew of a small American vessel 
frugally garrisoned in the tiny wooden church in an otherwise 
empty village. The crew had been unreported for a week. Their 
vessel had gone aground on Amchitka and they had abandoned it. 
With a single machine gun for armament and stores from the 
ship, they had garrisoned the village. Raven landed in the harbor 
and took off fifteen of the crew. 

The next day, three Squadron 43 planes, piloted by Lieutenant 
(j.g.) Jacobson and Ensigns Johnston and George, landed in the 
rough swells of Constantine Harbor and rescued the remaining 
thirty-six members of the crew. 

The same day another Catalina commanded by Lieutenant 
(j.g.) Litsey of V. P. 41 came to grief near Kiska. A Japanese 
fighter pounced on the unwieldy craft, killed one gunner, wounded 
the other gunner and a Naval photographer, stopped one engine. 
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and severed most of the controls before Litsey could regain cloud 
cover. 

On June 29, Squadron 43 made an abortive night attack on 
Kiska harbor. The results were inconclusive. As July began, the 
Army bombers delivered attacks more frequently. Following sev- 
eral successful attacks on Japanese destroyers by American sub- 
marines in the Kiska area, the Army bombers dumped fifty-six 
heavy bombs on July 6. On July 11 the Army bombers made a 
direct hit on a heavy cruiser at anchor. 

On July 18 in another attack, Captain Jack Marks, who with 
Captain Mansfield had bombed the Japanese carriers on June 4, 
was killed with all the crew of his B-17. The first float Zeros to be 
seen in Kiska harbor disabled his plane in a running fight along 
the chain. He went down in flames over Tanaga Island. 

Late in July the Catalinas were moving westward again. Lieu- 
tenant Commander Norman L. Garton’s tender was bombed on 
July 20 while establishing a floating base for the P-boats. That day 
Lieutenant Roy Green, who had taken part in V. P. 43’s dive-bomb- 
ing marathon, took off from Nazan Bay at Atka. The bay was 
foggy and Green’s plane vanished almost as soon as it lifted from 
the water. Later its crushed wreckage was found at the foot of a 
steep cliff skirting the bay. All hands perished. 

Members of the crew in addition to Lieutenant Green were 
Ensign Joseph Segall, Machinist Wiemar Neunzer, Aviation 
Machinist’s Mate (1st c.) James M. Smith, plane captain; Aviation 
Machinist’s Mate (2nd c.) Jack Heath, Aviation Radioman (2nd 
c.) H. M. Mercer, and Aviation Radioman (3rd c.) E. R. Hulse. 

On July 30, as a cruiser-destroyer task force assembled for a 
bombardment attack on Kiska, David Brough of Squadron 41 
brought his overloaded Catalina into Nazan Bay. The plane 
crashed in landing and sank. The depth charges attached to its 
bomb racks exploded and killed all but three of the crew. 

On August 4, a B-17-E piloted by Second Lieutenant Major 
McWilliams, former copilot with Major Cone, convoyed two P-38 
Lightning fighters piloted by Lieutenants Ambrose and Long to 
an ambush in the skies above Atka Island. The four-engined 
Kawanishis had fallen into the habit of patrolling the chain each 
day. Three Kawanishis came down the chain according to their 
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custom. The Lightnings struck from twenty thousand feet. One 
Kawanishi got away, almost as badly shot up as his two companions 
which flamed into the sea. 

On August 7 the cruiser force, escorted by Catalinas, broke 
through the fog and bombarded Kiska. That night one of the 
PBY’s, commanded by Herrin of V. P. 41, went down at sea, 
short of fuel and with its generators out of order. Forty -eight 
hours later Herrin and his crew were rescued through the efforts 
of Lieutenant Hauck and Lieutenant ( j.g. ) Raven, two squadron 
mates. Lieutenant Raven and his crew never got back after keep- 
ing watch for several hours over Herrin’s helpless and drifting 
plane. No trace of Raven’s plane was found. 

The day after the bombardment, three Squadron 43 planes 
delivered a bombing attack on Kiska. They found two transports 
or cargo vessels at the harbor mouth along the shore of Little 
Kiska Island. They found something else — Zeros. Ensign E. B. 
Hanson’s plane contrived to drop a thousand-pounder on the 
stem of one of the ships, and the crew saw the explosion before 
the Zeros drove them into the clouds. Ensign William Decker was 
intercepted before he could attack, and he reached cloud cover 
with his plane full of holes. 

Lieutenant Davies, accompanied by Lieutenant Commander 
Jones, the squadron skipper, broke out of the cloud cover and 
began a run on the second ship. As they crossed in front of the 
harbor mouth, Lieutenant Davies saw a Zero taking off. He men- 
tioned this interesting fact to the skipper. Jones, who was hard 
of hearing, said, “Hey? What was that you said?” As pilot pro tern 
he remained intent on the bombing ran. Lieutenant Davies nudged 
the boss again, more urgently. 

“That Zero’s getting pretty close.” 

“Hey?” said the skipper. Just then a pink hose stream of tracer 
fire crossed in front of his nose. The bombs had just fallen, released 
by Lieutenant Gerald (Pappy). Pearson, who occupied the bom- 
bardier’s seat in the PBY’s nose. The skipper asked no more ques- 
tions, but wheeled the plane over in a steep turn into the nearest 
clouds. The Zero made another swift attack as the Cat wildly flub- 
dubbed for cover. On the second mn an explosive bullet blew a 
hole the size of a man’s head through the fuselage, sliced a chunk 
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out of an ear belonging to Radioman ( 3rd c. ) “Tommy” Thompson 
and embedded itself in a parachute. 

Inside cloud cover, the Cat fumbled its way around Little Kiska 
Island and broke into the clear again at fifty feet. The Zero was 
there waiting, and the Catalina ducked back into the soup and 
started home blind. 

Lieutenant Pearson later remembered that, just before his atten- 
tion was distracted, he had seen their bombs hit the second ship. 

The next day the Army bombers delivered a high-level attack 
on the growing shore establishment at Kiska. A Liberator piloted 
by Captain Wintermude was hit, and it lost a motor at twenty- 
seven thousand feet. Wintermude started home, but the Zeros 
caught him and shot away another motor. Over Semisopochnoi, 
only seventy miles from Kiska, the plane was afire and falling. 
The crew bailed out. Captain Wintermude and five of the crew 
landed safely on Semisopochnoi. Two men fell into the sea and 
were lost. A third’s parachute lines caught on the plane’s tail and 
he rode it down to his death. 

The next day the Catalinas dropped food and rubber boats for 
the marooned Army fliers, and two days later Lieutenant George 
Smith, with Ensign James E. Clark as copilot, executed a “chop 
and flop” landing in rough water offshore. Captain Wintermude 
and his men rowed out to the Cat, climbed aboard, and were 
flown out from under the noses of the Japanese. 

On August 30 a Japanese submarine made the only successful 
attack up to that time on an American vessel. 

The next day Lieutenant Carl Amme of Squadron 43 was flying 
to Atka with two hundred pounds of medical supplies and a doctor 
believed needed by the crew of the American tender torpedoed 
and damaged the day before. As they neared the island, Amme’s 
plane was joined by one flown by Lieutenant ( j.g. ) Sam Coleman 
of V. P. 42. 

The two planes, with Coleman leading, suddenly made contact 
with a Jap submarine lying on the surface. Both were carrying 
. depth charges, fused to explode only after sinking beneath the 
surface. Lacking other missiles, they attacked anyway. Coleman’s 
ash cans fell just ahead of the sub. Amme’s dropped square on the 
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deck near the conning tower, rolled off, sank, exploded, and 
hammered the undersea boat from below. 

The sub did not sink, but it was damaged and could not sub- 
merge. The planes radioed a destroyer which came and finished 
the job with shellfire. 

Amme, meanwhile, hastened on with his medical supplies and 
the doctor. Landing in Nazan Bay, he discovered that at least 
part of his day had been wasted. The torpedoed vessel was afloat 
and in good condition. There were so few wounded that there 
was no need for either the doctor or the medical supplies. 

“They ruined the rest of the day by making me take an anti- 
sub patrol in the area,” he related later. “Heck, I told ’em we had 
taken care of the sub menace already, but they made me patrol 
anyway.” 
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XV 



INTO THE SOUP 



With typewriter, toothbrush, spare pair of socks, one extra shirt, 
and Captain L. E. Gehres’ penciled ticket to the hereafter, I re- 
ported to the hangar at the head of Woman’s Bay on Kodiak 
island at 9 o’clock on the morning of June 21. 

Inside the hangar a crew was installing new engines in one huge 
gray Consolidated PBY and two other Catalinas squatted outside 
on the apron. One had a badly wrinkled belly and a number of 
bullet holes, reminders of a dust-up with the Nakajima fighters 
over Kiska and the bad landing that followed. The other was 
intact and its engines were muttering to themselves as a mechanic 
warmed them. 

Lieutenant Francis Grisko, the P. P. C., looked the big crate 
over and spoke to one of the mechanics. 

“She’s all set, sir,” the mechanic told him. 

We climbed aboard on a ladder that hung from one of the 
bulbous glass gun blisters in the waist. I looked for a place to 
stow myself and chose the yellow bundle of rubber raft in prefer- 
ence to the tin-can privy, which looked none too substantial. 

Our Catalina was a PBY-5 type, similar in most respects to the 
newer PBY-5-A’s. The chief difference was that we were not 
amphibian and could land or take off only on water. When on 
land the seaplane Cats rest on demountable wheels fitting into 
sockets under the wing struts. 

One of the gunners pulled up the ladder and stowed it in the 
bottom of the compartment. Both gunners took stations behind 
their weapons and adjusted telephone sets. 

The engines snarled and we waddled across the apron, tottered 
onto the descending incline of the ramp and slowly rolled into the 
water. Men in hip boots followed, disjointed the wheel fittings and 
laboriously tugged them back up the ramp. One of the gunners 
spoke into his phone. 

“Stations manned for take-off,” he said. 

The Cat chugged out into the bay and faced a long reach of 
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water that ended abruptly in a thousand-foot ridge rising steeply 
from the western shore. The engines thundered and we began to 
gather speed. The water ripped underneath with a constant crash- 
ing and a wet white blizzard obscured everything outside the glass 
blisters. The take-off seemed endless and I braced my feet, think- 
ing maybe that ridge wasn’t as far away as I had thought. 

Suddenly the rushing crash of the water was gone and we were 
in the air and climbing. The cruiser tied to her dock below looked 
like a canoe. The ridge slid under us, so near it seemed that the 
scrubby little trees on its crest must brush against the keel. We 
rode across the escarpment along a rocky bit of coast and then 
we were over the sea. 

The big plane, so ponderous and awkward on land, was as grace- 
ful as a gull in flight, Grisko wheeled her smoothly onto a course 
paralleling the raggedly beautiful shores of Kodiak Island. We 
sailed past gray cliffs, weirdly carved by wind and sea, over quiet 
shining bays, along smooth grass-covered slopes crowned with 
the dark glossy green of scrub pine. The sun was bright, but 
ahead a solid bank of cloud piled up from sea to zenith. This 
morning, I thought, is completely beautiful. 

I was curious about our Catalina. Planes like this, I knew, had 
harried the Jap invasion fleet back from Dutch Harbor, had 
engaged in dog fights with the best of Japan’s carrier aircraft, had 
dive-bombed Kiska, had flown uncounted hours in impossible 
weather — had, in short, fashioned one of the most courageous 
chapters in the history of American military aviation. I knew they 
were built for none of these things. 

The gun bay where I sat was a raw, roomy chamber whipped 
by the wind that slashed through crevices in the folding glass 
blisters. Its furniture was a pile of miscellaneous gear, the rubber 
boat, the privy, two minuscule folding seats for the gunners, and 
the guns. 

These were heavy .50-caliber air-cooled machine guns com- 
manding each blister area. They were fitted with telescopic sights 
and rubber shoulder pads against which the gunners steadied 
themselves while swinging the pivoted guns and firing. Now the 
muzzles were secured in strap fittings, but full ammunition cans 
were mounted on the breeches. 
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Behind us, through a bulkhead, was the tail section. Back there 
was a trap door in the bottom. The trap swung upward, and when 
it was open a .30-caliber machine gun on a hinged mount could 
be swung over with its muzzle commanding a narrow arc of sky 
behind and below the plane. The gunner worked prone on a 
cushion laid over the floor stringers and was harnessed there to 
prevent any gyration of the plane from throwing him out of the 
trap door into nothing. 

Ahead of the gun bays the hull was divided by bulkheads into 
four chambers. The first, about twelve feet long, held four canvas 
bunks secured to the overhead. The bunks were piled deep with 
parachute packs and harnesses, extra flight clothing, parcels of 
official mail, and the suitcases and sea bags of crew members. 

The next chamber belonged to the navigator and radioman. A 
small chart table was fixed to the port bulkhead, and beside it an 
instrument for measuring winddrift protruded from the plane’s 
side. The starboard section was packed with radio equipment. 

Ahead of the navigator and radioman was the pilot’s office, a 
small compartment well nigh filled by the pilots and the multitude 
of gauges, switches, levers, and other esoteric gadgets of an 
aviator’s skillful business. 

By crawling through the pilots’ cockpit on hands and knees one 
could reach the forward machine-gun mount, a tiny chamber in 
the very nose of the seaplane. The gunner could bring them into 
action by swinging open the flat cover on the cylindrical mount 
and establishing himself within the ring behind the gun breeches. 
It looked an unhealthful spot. 

There was one other working area aboard. This was the cramped 
inside of the tubular strut which comprised the main fastening 
between the broad monoplane wing and the hull. Up in this tiny 
space among the gauges and dials and buttons and levers by which 
he kept tab on the performance of the twin power plant sat the 
chief mechanic. 

We slid easily past Capes Narrow and Dangerous on Kodiak 
and then moved above the sea until Aiaktalik Island passed under 
the wing. The brightness was going out of the morning now and 
occasionally we slipped through momentary patches of gray cloud 
in which we could see nothing. 
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I crawled back into the gun bay and asked Aviation Machinist’s 
Mate (2nd c. ) W. Kerr, one of the gunners, to show me how to 
operate a parachute. He buckled himself into a harness and demon- 
strated how to hold the pack and jerk it upward so that two 
fasteners snapped securely into fittings on the harness. 

“We never wear ’em,” he said. “Nine-tenths of the time we fly 
not more than fifty feet off the water and nobody has yet figured 
out a chute that’s any good at that altitude. If we ever crash we’ll 
be in the water and drowned before we have time to think about 
a chute. 

“Let me get this damned harness off before Lieutenant Grisko 
sees me. He’ll think I don’t trust him.” 

All at once there wasn’t any more sunshine. I peered out through 
the blister and there wasn’t any land either, only a dim gray loom 
through the wet mist. We had dropped lower, I noted, and now 
were snarling along so close to the sea that the circle of gray 
waves beneath rushed past in a blur. 

The morning was as cheerlessly wet and cold as it looked and 
the chill bit through my thin clothing. I was still in the cotton 
khaki of tropic cruises, having no other. The air station at Kodiak 
had given me an admirable sheep-lined flying jacket, but that 
didn’t function from the waist down. I found an eiderdown sleep- 
ing bag on one of the bunks, transferred a heap of gear to another, 
and went to ground. The sleeping bag was cozy and I fell asleep. 

Three hours later Aviation Machinist’s Mate (1st c.) G. D. 
Brewer, the plane captain, was there urging me to be up and on 
my feet for the landing. Under a lowering leaden ceiling we were 
circling above a wide bay surrounded by flat gray-green land 
climbing toward rounded mountains a few miles away. 

“That’s Cold Bay,” said Kerr. “We’ve got mail to unload here.” 

We dropped low and passed above a black landing strip. An 
inquiring Bell P-39 Airacobra charged up beside us and slashed 
past with a threatening howl. There was a settlement below, 
clusters of tents, and the rounded humps of Quonset huts seeming 
to cringe into the dreary plain. I thought that I had never seen 
a more desolate habitation, and I wondered how it would be to 
be stuck there for months. 

We coasted down toward the choppy surface and the roar of 
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the motors died away, leaving my ears suddenly empty. The plane 
skittered along, almost touching the waves but hanging off reluc- 
tantly. Then she hit suddenly and the crash was as though she 
had come down in mushy wet concrete. There was another blind- 
ing spray blizzard against the blisters, but it died quickly, and 
we were jouncing dizzily on the short swells. Cold Bay is a wide 
harbor, well enclosed, but with no high land to break the wind — 
and at Cold Bay the wind blows constantly. 

The radioman came back to the gun blisters carrying a signal 
lamp with a butt and trigger like those of a pistol. He began 
blinking a message to one of the three ships in the harbor, an old 
destroyer converted into a seaplane tender. The other two were 
a small gray-painted freighter and an ancient, forlorn four-masted 
sailing vessel. They lay at anchor facing into the chop and tugging 
at their hawsers. 

A light blinked back from the tender’s bridge while Grisko 
guided the plane toward a mooring buoy. As we tied up to it, a 
motor whaleboat left the tender’s side and came slewing through 
the seas. The boat pulled in under the blister and, while the gun- 
ners fended it off carefully to prevent damage to our struts or 
hull, the coxswain reached and grabbed the mail packet. 

Grisko came back and yelled at the coxswain as the boat pulled 
away. 

“Tell Mr. Garton we’ll be back in a couple of hours. I’ll want 
some gas.” 

“Aye, aye, sir,” the coxswain shouted. 

The mechanic in the bow slipped the mooring line and we 
chugged off across the bay and faced into the wind. Once more 
there was the rush and crash of water, .the lashing spray, and 
then we were in the air again. 

We had come thus far along the jagged southern coast of the 
peninsula. Now we roared northward over the vast mud flat lying 
between Cold Bay and the Bering Sea, and then we turned west- 
ward toward Dutch Harbor, flying on the north side of the pen- 
insula. I was still chilled and went back to the comfort of the 
sleeping bag to be wakened again by Brewer only minutes later, 
it seemed. 

“Dutch Harbor. You’d better be on your feet when we land." 
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he grinned. I scrambled out and picked my way along the catwalk 
to the gun bay. Both gunners were standing in the rubber-treaded 
training rings fixedly staring out into — nothing. 

Literally nothing — unless you counted tiny drops of fog that 
condensed against the rounded glass and chased one another 
until they were spun out into thin wet tendrils and vanished. 
The sky above was a pale glowing gray. That faintly luminous 
colorlessness surrounded us everywhere and pressed solidly 
against the glass. Our surroundings were utterly featureless but 
for a narrow circle of visibility a hundred feet below. That was 
water, a racing dull-gray sea laced with gray foam. 

“Who knows it’s Dutch?” I demanded. 

“The navigator,” Brewer smiled. “Mr. Crockett — he says it’s 
Dutch and he’s never missed yet.” 

We were circling. You couldn’t tell except that by orienting 
yourself with the sea below you became aware that one wing was 
lower than the other. We circled for half an hour. Once we passed 
above some small vessel moving slowly in the water below. A 
light sprang up down there, a winking light. That was a challenge. 
They wanted to know who we were — friend or foe. When we 
circled back again the gunner flashed the day’s recognition signal. 

It was a relief to know they were there. It was a good feeling 
to know that someone beside ourselves was alive in this wilderness 
of nothing. I asked Kerr for the rest of the day’s program. 

“Too foggy,” he said. “We can’t get in now. The harbor entrance 
is tricky. Mr. Grisko is sticking around to see if it’ll clear a little. 
Sometimes it does.” 

We continued to circle through that opaque air. Once or twice 
we ghosted above the. ship again. Gradually it became apparent 
that it was clearing a little — a very little. The loom of land showed 
a darker gray in the mist a couple of times. 

Lieutenant Grisko pulled out of the wide flat circle and straight- 
ened the big boat away purposefully. I hoped he knew where he 
was going and thought privately that if I ever got my feet on solid 
ground again I would keep them there. There was a greater dark- 
ness ahead, and down there in the choppy sea a ring of surf 
appeared, then a sharp high fang of rock. 
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“That’s Priest Rock — east side of the entrance,” Brewer said. 

The grayness darkened solidly to starboard. We bored on into 
nothingness. Suddenly the nose jerked up and over and we pulled 
out again. I was conscious that a solid stone buttress had rocketed 
past almost against the starboard wing. Twice again Grisko fought 
his way half through a narrow rock-walled channel that neither 
he nor we could see. Twice again the fog forced him back. We 
edged into the open grayness again and turned away. 

“Going back to Cold Bay,” Kerr said. “You can always get in at 
Cold Bay. Wind keeps the fog down.” 

An hour and a half later we slipped in across the mud flats, 
ignored another truculent P-39, and slapped down again on the 
rolling gray water of Cold Bay. We churned to the buoy and tied 
up behind another Catalina rocking lonesomely at anchor. Aviation 
Radioman (1st c.) Prentiss came back into the gun bay and 
signaled the tender. Soon the motor whaleboat and its blue-faced 
crew were alongside again. We crawled out through the blisters 
and into the boat, then went bucking through seas that lashed us 
with freezing spray and threatened momentary disaster to our 
little cockleshell. 

“Cold Bay is right. They picked a good name for this dump,” 
Crockett said. 

“Hell, back in the States people would pay good money for a 
ride like this,” the coxswain said. 

“The States? Where’s that?” Brewer asked. He had reason. He 
had served three years in the Philippines with only ten days’ leave 
in the States after the remnants of Patrol Wing 10 returned from 
the debacle there. 

We drew alongside the tender and climbed aboard that ancient 
vessel. She was a converted World War I type destroyer, a cramped 
little craft without beauty, speed, or considerable armament. She 
was also, I discovered, one of the fightingest ships in the Navy. 

Lieutenant Commander Norman L. Garton, her red-headed 
skipper, made us welcome. In the warmth of the tiny wardroom 
we stripped off wet flying jackets, and after a while our blood 
began to circulate again. 

The crews of two other marooned PBY* s, plus the tender’s own 
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officers, made that Lilliputian compartment as crowded as a 
New Year’s cocktail party. We had dinner in relays; a good meal 
fashioned of beefsteak. 

The weather might clear by morning, and if it did we would 
try to get through to Dutch Harbor, Grisko said. If it didn’t, he 
might turn back to Kodiak, leaving me and his mail pouches with 
Lieutenant Bob Kirmse, P. P. C. of one of the other two Cats. 
Kirmse was a member of V. P. 41, a squadron then operating out 
of Dutch Harbor. He had come in at Cold Bay when, on returning 
to Dutch Harbor from a search mission, he had found it as solidly 
souped in as we had. 

The ship’s officers were eagerly hospitable. They had been in the 
Aleutians for months and they had nearly forgotten such odd- 
ments of civilization as fresh eggs, white women, and neon signs. 
They wondered if I had seen any such items lately, and I had to 
confess I hadn’t. I could, however, tell them about the sun, which 
was nearly as rare in their domain. I had seen enough of that in 
the South Pacific less than a month earlier. 

There was a mild emergency about bunks for the night, but it 
was solved. There had been a time less than two weeks before 
when this tender had had to function as base and home for the 
crews of two dozen Cats that returned to her for food, fuel, bombs, 
and sleep in the intervals between dive-bombing Kiska. A mere 
twenty-five extra guests for the night was nothing. 

Two men turned in on the wardroom transoms, others crawled 
into the bunks of the ship’s officers and men on watch. Garton had 
blankets and sheets spread for me on the transom in his cabin 
on the bridge. 

He kept me awake for two hours with the chronicle of the 
tender’s strange hegira through the Aleutian soup. 
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I heard the first stanzas of the old seaplane tenders war history 
during the thirty-two hours I was marooned aboard her while 
successive williwaw’s pummeled the wide waters of Cold Bay and 
set the ancient flush decker dancing like a debutante. 

Her skipper, Lieutenant Commander Norman L. Garton, a lean 
and friendly redhead, told me part of it as I lay sleepless in his 
cabin trying to keep from being pitched out of my borrowed bunk 
on the transom. 

Garton narrated his story in pride and anger — pride in the 
fighting qualities of his ugly little ship and anger that such a mis- 
fit vessel should be forced into this large role. He carried on a sort 
of running debate with himself, and the burden of it was whether 
he was likely to be killed before he was court-martialled. 

He was worried over his independence in retaining three old 
.50-caliber machine guns when, some months before, the Bremer- 
ton yard had installed a set of new 20-mm. Oerlikons on his ship. 
The Bureau of Ordnance had said he didn’t need the .50’s. He kept 
them anyway, jettisoning his searchlights to make room. 

That was fairly high-handed for a young officer dealing with 
anything as ponderous as the Bureau of Ordnance. He wasn’t 
keeping his finger properly on his number. 

“If they’re going to call me to a seat at ‘the long green table’ 
it’s just possible those .50’s will be the means of keeping me alive 
long enough to get there,” he said. 

I got the idea, however, that he wasn’t half as worried about 
a potential court-martial as he was about the good of his ship. 
He had a father’s pride, which seemed strange at the time, in his 
hand-me-down vessel. Later when I heard more of her history 
from others and she continued to take on every Jap in sight with 
energetic pugnacity, I began to understand why he felt as he did. 

There hadn’t been much, however, to justify his perverse affec- 
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winking like an animated electric sign. It swept over his head and . 
dipped low to go charging after the PBY which, by then, was 
thundering along in its take-off. The fighter’s guns raked the big 
boat and it staggered drunkenly, Garton noticed out of a quarter 
of one eye. 

All the guns around the harbor were, by now, joining in the 
uproar spouting from Garton’s ship. The first planes vanished al- 
most as quickly as they had come and Garton began to get his 
ship under way. Our Navy learned at Pearl Harbor and the Japs 
have learned at Kwajalein and Tulagi that ships at anchor are not 
much better than ships on the bottom. The tender’s lines were cast 
off from the dock and a neighboring four-pipe destroyer and she 
were backing out when the second wave came over. 

Other ships, including an Army transport, were getting under 
way. The second wave came over Mount Ballyhoo’s bulging flanks 
and concentrated on Fort Mears. The next set also worked on the 
shore installations, but spared some thought for high-level strafing 
aimed at the ships. The tender’s gun crews labored like demons. 
One bomber faltered, then went down behind the mountains leav- 
ing a long plume of smoke. 

The tender shepherded the transport through the entrance and 
around Cape Cheerful. She spent the rest of the day riding herd 
on the troop carrier, and that night she sneaked back to fill up with 
fuel. It looked as though busy days were ahead. 

She was taking oil at the fueling dock the next afternoon at 
5:37 when the alarm came in. The Japs were on the way again. 
She got under way, cutting such lines as could not be cast off 
handily. Again she raced for the harbor entrance, once more es- 
corting the even less formidable transport. Ten Zeros came scud- 
ding down on the harbor as the ships churned out of the entrance. 
The attackers passed on down the harbor to hit shore installations, 
but two fighters paused to strafe first the larger transport and then 
the tender. No casualties resulted, but a month later a Zero was 
discovered upside down in an Akutan swamp, across the strait. 

The tender did not return to Dutch Harbor that night, but moved 
off in the fog to Trident Bay, Akutan. She spent the next day there 
serving her flock of PBY’s as they hunted the invading Jap armada. 

On June 6 she hoisted her hook and headed toward the current 
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combat area west of Umnak. Several BPY crews were known to 
be down and adrift in planes or rubber boats and others were 
missing. A seaplane tender’s duties to her^flock are ultimate and 
extend to the grave. 

The search was not fruitless. She was poking slowly through the 
soup when a lookout spotted an object floating close aboard. The 
tender backed down and put a boat over, and thus a member of 
Ensign Mitchell’s crew, one of the first victims of the Aleutian war, 
came back to his own people. He was dead, but not drowned. He 
was floating face down, his body and lifesaving vest tom by 
machine-gun bullets. 

The tender searched further, but failed to find other members 
of Mitchell’s crew, either alive or dead. His plane had been seen to 
fall in flames. 

Though the tender was no longer a destroyer — since she had 
lost half her boiler power by conversion — she still carried many 
of a destroyer’s accoutrements. She had sound-detection gear and 
depth charges. She was snuffing along about fifteen miles south- 
east of Egg Island when the technician working the sound gear 
picked up a contact off the starboard bow. Garton rang for greater 
speed and turned to charge the contact. The ex-tin can flattened 
into the sea and threw up a white mane, for all the world as though 
she were still a destroyer. As she passed over the contact, they 
dropped depth charges. Circling, Garton saw a huge bubble break 
water in the wake of the geysers of exploding ash cans. The listen- 
ing gear got the contact again and the ancient tender, finding a 
miraculous lot of knots in her shortweight boilers, leaped forward. 
More ash cans went over the stem. 

As she swung for a third pass at the spot, a dripping black 
cylinder broke water, rolled over, and then settled its three hundred 
feet of length tiredly into the sea. The tender swung over the spot 
once more dropped three more depth charges. More bubbles and 
a shimmering iridescent oil slick boiled to the surface. 

“That’s for you, Mitch,” said young Wilmon Ayers, the com- 
munications officer. 

“No whale,” Garton wrote when he fashioned his report. 

From June 6 to 10 the tender roamed the islands serving her 
planes and rescuing their crews when the planes were beyond 
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further service. She towed in one plane out of gas and sank an- 
other with machine-gun fire after taking off its crew and such 
valuable gear and instruments as could be salvaged at sea. The 
patrol wing wasn’t wasting anything. Spare parts were already 
scarce in that fantastic struggle to keep airplanes in the air long 
after they should have gone to the junk heap. 

The tender rescued one shot-down crew after a sister PBY found 
them adrift in a rubber boat. She laid out anchorages in one name- 
less cove or another, and she fed crews and planes and itched for 
another fight. 

It was June 10 that the first plane of V. P. 43 flushed the Japs at 
Kiska. The tender was in Nazan Bay, Atka Island, that day laying 
down moorings and preparing to tend the dozen planes of V. P. 43. 
The discovery of a Jap lode in Kiska brought the PEY^ charging 
down the chain, and suddenly the tender found herself the base 
for most of another squadron. She became one end of a fantastic 
bombing shuttle in which the PBY’s took off from well-equipped 
bases far down the line, flew to Kiska and dumped their bombs, 
then returned to the tender at Atka to reload with fuel and explosive 
before returning to Dutch Harbor or Umnak via another bombing 
mission at Kiska. • 

The little tender’s crew found themselves playing host to twenty- 
four planes, each of which was almost half as big as the ship itself. 
They had to furnish gas, oil, rudimentary mechanical service, 
bombs, machine-gun ammunition, and sleep and food for sixty- 
eight visiting officers and one hundred and seventy enlisted men. 

“It was a god-damn nightmare,” Garton told me. 

I could see what he meant. During my stay aboard, only three 
PBY crews were rooming and boarding with her. She had only 
accommodations for her own men and officers, and these obligingly 
split their bunks and places at the table with the visitors. They 
were used to it. Even so, two officers had to bed down on the ward- 
room transom, where they shared space with the communications 
officer’s rickety typewriter. 

How she ever fed and slept as many as the crews of two dozen 
planes at once I’ll never know, although Garton explained it. 

“The cooks were turning out meals around the clock,” he said. 
“Sometimes a crew would get in at the right time to make a choice. 
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They could have either lunch or breakfast, because the meals 
frequently overlapped.” 

Sleeping became as rushed as a dime-store soda fountain. A 
weary pilot would pile into one of the tender’s bunks for two hours 
and then he’d be tossed out to make room for a still wearier flier. 

“One thing that made it easier,” Garton confided, “was that I 
couldn’t let ’em stay long anyhow. As soon as we got the planes 
serviced and armed, I had to send ’em back to Kiska. We had 
orders to bomb the Japs out.” Garton was a good officer and didn’t 
express* an opinion concerning the good sense of ordering planes 
like PBY’s to bomb anybody out of any place. 

“I sent one crew back to Kiska three times before they could get 
away from me and back to Dutch. They made three fifteen-hour 
hops and had three hours’ rest between.” 

The tender’s aviation gas, her food, and her bomb supply all 
gave out in thirty-six hours, almost coincidentally with the ap- 
pearance of a Jap cruiser’s scouting plane over her hiding place. 
The tender hadn’t, up to that point, run away from anything, but 
Garton couldn’t see much sense in sticking around empty to try to 
match her three-inch popguns against a cruiser’s six- or eight-inch 
main battery. 

It looked as though she would have to run for it. Even so, Garton 
took time to send a boat ashore. He had a little job he wanted done 
in the village before the Japs moved in. The boat brought back 
the white storekeeper and his schoolteacher wife, the chief of the 
Aleut village, and thirty-eight natives. Before returning to the ship 
they burned the town. Burning Atka village wasn’t much of a 
trick, but they made a thorough job of it, sparing nothing but the 
noncombustible sod barabaras in which the natives lived. The 
store, schoolhouse, weather and radio station were put to the torch, 
and the village’s boats were stove in and burned. 

After that, the tender pursued her quiet but arduous duties 
until late in July when she was called upon to take part in elabo- 
rate preparations to blow Kiska apart with a combined Army 
bomber, PBY, and cruiser task force. The tender’s function in this 
project was to establish an advance base upon which PBY’s, 
scouting for the cruisers and later bombing Kiska, might establish 
themselves. 
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In pursuit of this mission, she snooped into the Bay of Islands, 
Adak Island, in the morning of July 20. She tried to lay down plane 
moorings, but found the soup so impenetrably thick there that the 
planes wouldn’t have a prayer of using it for a base. She then 
moved around to Kuluk Bay on the same island and found con- 
ditions better. She had just sent a mooring party ashore when a 
lookout turned his face skyward and saw three Kawanishi-97 pa- 
trol bombers going into a bombing run. 

The Kawanishi is a four-engined flying boat about the size of 
a battleship and bearing the general appearance of a hayrick. 
Despite its awkward appearance, it is fairly fast. The huge crates 
were up at ten thousand feet when sighted. Once more Garton put 
his ship in general quarters and opened fire, both with the guns 
he was supposed to have and with those he wasn’t. 

They had caught him with his pants at half mast, for the tender 
was doing only five knots when surprised. Once more, however, 
her half boilers responded and she built up toward “maximum 
emergency speed,” as Garton described it in his report. 

At 10 a.m. the three planes dropped six bombs, which Garton 
estimated at two hundred pounds each. There are no available rec- 
ords on the bomb resistance of such ships as his, but it is not un- 
likely any two would have sunk him if they had hit. The pattern 
fell eighty-five yards astern. 

Eleven minutes later the planes were making another run on the 
tender’s starboard beam. By that time she was bound north out 
of the harbor and, as Garton wrote in his report, the sun had come 
out. Shining directly in their eyes, this unaccustomed illumination 
did nothing to aid the gunners. 

Four more bombs came spinning down, and this time the shoot- 
ing was better. They fell fifty yards directly ahead and covered 
the ship with spray. The ship’s shooting was better also, and one 
three-inch shell burst near the number two plane, which there- 
upon slid out of formation and vanished into the clouds. Garton re- 
ported a hit near the port outboard engine, but did not claim it as 
a victory. 

The remaining two planes turned and began a third bombing run, 
but one appeared to be lagging. It quit and turned off during the 
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run, but the last plane dropped three more bombs and then went 
off about it$ business. 

Two bombs fell between ten and twenty yards off the star- 
board bow and gave the ship a bad shaking, bad enough so that 
some of her fire brick boiler lining needed replacement. 

The third bomb plunked into the water alongside, only ten feet 
from the side plates. It should have blown her side out, but there 
was never anything wrong with that ship’s luck. The bomb was 
a dud. 
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We arose June 22 to the tune of a fifty-knot gale that set the tender 
gnawing impatiently at her hawsers and had the Catalinas waltz- 
ing dizzily and threatening to part their moorings. We were being 
lashed by a specialty of the Aleutian weather, which the natives 
call a williwaw: demoniac gusts of unpredictable direction and 
velocity. 

I ventured on deck only long enough to exchange low opinions 
of the weather with Mr. Ayers, the bearded and bundled com- 
munications officer. A dull scud scooted along before that wild 
wind; the bay was laced with whitecaps, and the land half a mile 
away would have done for the end of the world. Grisko came up 
for a quick look at the weather and shook his head mildly. 

“Might as well go below and stay warm,” he said. “We aren’t 
going anywhere in that.” 

We settled down to a doleful day with the four-month-old 
magazines piled in a corner of the wardroom. I became involved 
in a cribbage game with Lieutenant Robert Kirmse — two bits a 
game and a nickel extra for each five points behind the winner. 
I had never seen such unfriendly cards and dropped three dollars 
before I managed to squeeze out one lonely twenty-five-cent 
winner. 

“The last guy to have any luck at cards around here picked up two 
hundred dollars from a poker game and then went out on a search,” 
Kirmse observed. “That was three weeks ago, and he hasn’t come 
back yet. I would prefer to lose a little.” 

I reflected that I might be flying with him if Grisko returned to 
Kodiak, and I joined in wishing him less luck at cards. 

Kirmse, a lean and nervous youth, told of a visit to Cold Bay the 
previous February when winter was on the islands. He had been 
leading a two-plane section when a blizzard closed in on them. 
They cruised for hours and had to admit finally that they were 
lost. At last they saw comparatively smooth water beneath and 
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landed in it. The stuff turned out to be only eighteen inches deep, 
and since the big Cats draw considerably more than that they 
went aground. Rocks ripped holes in the bottoms and the crews 
found themselves perched in the bunks trying to keep their feet 
out of eighteen inches of water inside the planes. 

They sat there for three days while a gale, which they afterward 
discovered reached one hundred knots’ velocity, roared about their 
ears. They were cold and ravenously hungry. A caribou, hunched 
against the storm, came along the beach fifty yards away and they 
turned a machine gun on him, having some dim idea they might 
eat the carcass. The caribou collapsed, but nobody could contrive 
a way to reach shore. 

When the wind abated and the snow stopped, they looked 
around and recognized the contours of Cold Bay. It did them no 
good, however, for at that time the base had not yet been estab- 
lished there and nobody was around to give them help. 

They got the cold motors going and dumped the bombs to save 
weight. Before dropping them into the shallow water they crawled 
out on the struts and screwed out the fuses and stuffed the fuse 
holes with rags, with the thought that these valuable firecrackers 
might be salvaged later. 

With reduced load the Cats broke loose and planed across the 
water and into the air despite the weight of water in their punc- 
tured bottoms. Once in the air, the water drained out and the crews 
patched the hulls with broken ammunition cans before landing 
at Dutch Harbor one hundred and eighty miles westward. 

In midafternoon a radio call directed Kirmse to take off and 
return to his squadron at Dutch Harbor, if possible. Grisko popped 
outside for another look at the weather and returned to report it 
abating somewhat. We struggled into flying gear and life jackets 
while the motor whaleboat came alongside to carry Kirmse’s crew 
ashore and Grisko’s to our moored plane. Kirmse’s PBY-5-A am- 
phibian was tied up on the field ashore. 

The boat shoved off while I was bidding Garton good-by, but 
it didn’t matter, for the plane had to return to the tender for gasoline 
before taking off. The distant plane stayed at its moorings, how- 
ever, and an hour later they flashed a request for the boat to return. 
Soon Grisko and crew were back aboard. 
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“It was rougher out there than it looked,” Grisko said. “I’m not 
going to bust up an airplane trying to take off in those swells.” 

At 8 p.m. the boat went ashore again and came back with Kirmse 
and crew. 

“I have just put in the worst three hours in my career,” Kirmse 
said solemnly. “I thought that williwaw was going to bust the 
wings off. They say you can always tell when a monocoque wing 
is going to break, because the skin wrinkles first. Ours wrinkled.” 

“It was all for nothing anyway,” Kirmse added. “Dutch was 
souped in solid. How about some more cribbage?” 

At 9:30 p.m. the weird gray daylight still persisted and I decided 
to go ashore and see Lieutenant Commander Russell, whose 
squadron, V. P. 42, had been intimately involved in repelling 
Hirohito’s delegates to Dutch Harbor. I arrayed myself in flying 
jacket, life belt, and a raincoat borrowed from Ayers, and the oblig- 
ing boat crew hauled me through the bucking swells and put me 
within reaching distante of a ladder up the side of a fifty-foot-high 
wooden dock extending three hundred yards into the bay. The 
dock comprised the entire waterfront facilities of that embryonic 
base. 

The dock was solidly packed with half-ton trucks receiving 
loads of supplies from a train of lighters shuttling back and forth 
between the landing and the freighter anchored in the bay. 

I climbed the low hill at the head of the dock and came upon a 
scene of such desolation as could have sprung only from the sick 
imagination of Edgar Allan Poe. This was tundra, a dreary plain 
that was gray-green in color and looked flatly smooth from a dis- 
tance. At close hand it proved to be a hummocked morass of moss, 
roots, and wet peat — slippery, uneven, and treacherous underfoot. 
Rutted trails left by the trucks wound haphazardly over this 
pitted landscape, and among the roads, under a sky as heavy as 
heartbreak, crouched the wind- whipped tents and Yakutat huts 
in which the garrison lived. 

A Yakutat is a square cubicle of rough lumber, shallowly gabled 
and anchored at its four comers by cables running to logs buried 
beneath the ground. The wind is violent at Cold Bay. 

A quarter of a mile away the dark shapes of P-39 fighters, B-24 
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Liberator heavy bombers, and the Catalina amphibians of V. P. 42 
were silhouetted against the bleak, gray sky. 

In the nearest Yakutat I discovered a bearded Army captain 
thumbing through a March issue of a picture magazine devoted 
largely to views of the female form divine. He looked up and 
nodded. 

“How’d you like to sink a tooth into that cookie?” he asked, 
pointing to something shapely in a bathing suit. I recognized the 
question as academic under the circumstances and gave an aca- 
demic answer. 

No, the captain said, he didn’t know where V. P. 42 was located. 
He did, however, have a field telephone and he thought the Army 
operator might connect me with the Navy radio-station operator 
and he might be able to find V. P. 42. With greater dispatch than I 
have sometimes experienced with the highly organized communica- 
tions facilities of peacetime cities, I was talking to the skipper. 

“My name is Wheeler. I work for the Chicago Times and I would 
like to see you,” I said. 

“How in the name of God did you get here?” came the answer. 

A few minutes later a battered command car jounced to a stop 
outside and a cheerful youth in Navy dungarees poked his head in 
the door. He would take me to squadron headquarters, he said, 
in an accent straight from the Panhandle. 

“This is a hell of a place,” I told him as we bumped over the 
tundra. 

“It ain’t Texas,” he admitted “but you get used to it.” 

We wound among clusters of tents, haphazardly splotched, in 
someone’s notion of camouflage, and jolted to a stop near one tent 
indistinguishable from its fellow. We passed inside and down a 
cleated board incline into the ground. The sailor pushed open a 
rough board door and we were in a plank-lined dugout, one end of. 
which was packed with gleaming radio equipment. A bench, a 
board desk nailed to the wall, and a typewriter completed the 
equipment. 

Commander Russell, a sandy-haired man with drawn face and 
tired eyes, shook hands cordially. He wore the trousers from an 
aviator’s green uniform, leather flying boots and jacket, a wool 
Army shirt, and a fur cap as big as a bandmaster’s shako. 
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With him were Lieutenant Charles (Cy) Perkins, who had 
served aboard a cruiser on which I had once sailed, and Lieutenant 
(j. g.) Nelson, ex-copyboy on a Chicago newspaper. 

Their part of the campaign, Russell said, was quieter since the 
squadron’s withdrawal to this base. They had nothing to do now 
but fly searches every night. They didn’t appear to feel that going 
out into the trackless, mountain-filled soup on flights as long as 
sixteen hours was particularly arduous. 

Probably it wasn’t, for most of them. Perkins, for example, had 
made contact with the Jap carrier force south of Dutch Harbor 
and had been badly shot up while trying a torpedo attack after 
two hours of playing hide-and-seek with the Zeros. 

At midnight, with some light still in the dull sky, the command 
car carried me back to the dock, and there, after considerable 
fumbling, I found the ladder and climbed down to the waiting 
boat. Half an hour after tumbling into my improvised bunk on 
Garton’s transom, someone shook me awake. It was Kirmse. Orders 
had come in for both Grisko and himself, he said. Grisko was to 
return to Kodiak in the morning. He would go on to Dutch Harbor 
at 4 a.m. and I could go ashore with him to spend what remained 
of the night. I struggled back into my wet and muddy raiment, 
gathered up typewriter, spare shirt and toothbrush, and stumbled 
into the boat. 

We bedded down on Army cots in a mud-floored tent on the 
tundra. Despite rain slatting through the flaps and the wind, which 
kept the canvas cracking like pistol shots, we slept well. The sleep- 
ing bags were new Navy issue and warm enough for use at the 
North Pole. 

We didn’t fly at 4 a.m. By then the wind had risen to seventy 
knots and had blown away the galvanized iron smoke shield at 
the peak of our tent. It offered, at any moment, to take the tent, too. 

At 7 a.m. we arose and pulled down the tent long enough to 
replace the smoke shield and to build a fire. We went breakfastless. 
Kirmse, Carl Davidson, the navigator, and Jack Foster, the copilot, 
• and myself hitched a ride two miles to the Army Quartermaster’s 
tent. There I purchased for $2.85 a pair of waterproof canvas pants 
that cinched about my middle with a drawstring. 

“All you need now,” Davidson said helpfully, “is something to 
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keep the mud out of your shoes.” He peered at my openwork 
tropical shoes without favor. “In Dutch we’ll do something about 
that.” 

For twenty-five cents each, we purchased lunch in a steamy 
cookshack maintained by the Army Engineers. The plates were 
tin, the coffee mugs weighed half a pound each, and the lunch, 
believe it or not, was chicken a la king. Delicious! 

Such a wind as had whipped the tundra for two full days 
couldn’t last forever, although sometimes it seemed as though it 
would. The howl went out of it about two o’clock and an hour 
later it had dwindled to a breeze. The solid leaden ceiling became 
ragged and finally broke apart and let the sun shine through fit- 
fully. Sunlight, I noted, failed to improve that bleak landscape 
very much. 

At three o’clock we waded through mud to Kirmse’s big am- 
phibian. We climbed aboard, waddled to the end of the runway, 
faced the dying wind, and took off. We roared out over the mud 
flat and set a course down the northern side of Unimak Island. The 
crown of cloud that usually sits on the head of Mount Shishaldin 
had, for once, blown away and the shining snow-sheathed spire of 
that smoking mountain towered grandly into blue sky. 

We met two planes en route and each time Kirmse summoned 
the gunners to the PBY version of general quarters. They slid the 
first cartridges of the belts into the breeches, unstrapped the 
muzzles, opened the blisters and stood warily by as the plane ap- 
proached. One was a PBY, the other a brown-painted Douglas 
DC-3 transport. 

Such planes had been civilian airliners for the luxury trade a 
scant six months earlier. Now they were trucks, hauling men and 
all manner of materials from the States to outposts scattered over 
half the world. It seemed incredible, but the transports in the 
Aleutians had in most cases taken off from the municipal airports 
of Chicago or Minneapolis fewer than forty-eight hours before 
they appeared around Cold Bay and Umnak. 

Dutch Harbor entrance was wide open and clear. We sailed 
blithely in with the cassocked and mitered point of Priest Rock 
under the port wing and the black buttress of Cape Cheerful 
lowering above the other. In the gorge we paused to perform the 
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day’s recognition maneuver and then we slipped down between 
the cliffs to land in quiet water beyond the spit. The plane churned 
about in circles while hydraulic rams forced the landing wheels 
down and locked them in position. Then we roared up the ramp and 
our fifteen-ton sea-air-land monster heaved herself out of the 
water and laboriously climbed to the flat concrete apron. 

Kirmse parked her in a revetment blasted from the solid rock 
of Mount Ballyhoo and we unloaded. A command car came to 
pick us up and we scooted across the apron and climbed the hill to 
a row of houses erected in times of peace to house the families of 
officers on the station. 

It was fewer than three weeks after the Jap raids and, remember- 
ing the forlorn wreckage of Pearl Harbor, I looked curiously for 
damage. There was little to be seen. A steel hangar at the end of 
the apron was reduced to its essential skeleton. A bomb had holed 
it through the roof and blown off much sheathing material. Small 
loss that; the hangar had been marked for destruction anyway to 
make room for a fighter runway. Against the waterfront lay the 
old Northwestern, with her upperworks a shambles of burned and 
twisted steel. Smoke still rose from her single stack, however. 
Small damage there also; she was still producing the steam and 
power, which was the reason she had been beached long before 
the Japs came. There were a few craters in the hillsides, but it was 
difficult to tell which had been blasted out by bombs and which 
were the work of construction battalions building new gun em- 
placements, warehouses, and barracks. In some cases new struc- 
tures were rising in excavations ready-made by the bombs. 

Kirmse lived in one of the houses on the hill. Ensign Bill King, 
another V. P. 41 patrol-plane commander, lived with him. Ten 
days before they had had a third roommate, Lieutenant ( j. g.) Jep 
C. Jonson. Now Jonson was dead, but the place still had the look 
of his presence. His toilet kit was still on the dresser, and there, 
too, was a photograph of a grave-faced girl. Two trout rods in 
their cases and a tin box of fishing tackle were in a corner. 

King, a stocky broad-faced young man, came in from patrol, 
and the three of us went down to the bachelor officer’s quarters for 
dinner. There were tablecloths and china dishes, but the breaded 
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veal chops failed to measure up to that miraculous lunch at Cold 
Bay. 

That night we sat and talked over a pot of tea brewed by Kirmse 
and a can of crabmeat he dug from some mysterious hoard. 

King had been one of the first to dive-bomb Kiska in a PBY and 
I wanted to know about it. 

“Well,” he said, “it’s simple. You get over the volcano and take 
a bearing. You fly your course so long in such a direction and you 
count the seconds. When you figure you’re over the harbor you 
push the nose down and dive. Usually you break through the soup 
at about fifteen hundred feet. Then you pick a target and dump 
your bombs on it, paying no attention to the antiaircraft. After 
that you damn near break your back pulling out of the dive. You 
level off and zoom back into the soup as fast as you can, which is 
pretty fast, because the dive gives you extra speed. After that you 
feel to see if you’re in one piece and then you call the plane captain 
and ask him to count the wounded. 

“I can think of jobs I’d rather have,” he added thoughtfully. 
“And I can think of people I wish had mine.” 

I wondered about the dead Jonson, whose bed I was to have 
that night. 

“You’d better get the story from Jimmy Morrill, the navigator,” 
Kirmse said. “He’s down the hill in the hospital and he’ll be glad 
to have company. We’ll go down and see him in the morning.” 

I had a bath before turning in. It was a great luxury in no way 
marred by the fact that the water at Dutch Harbor flows brick red 
from the tap. 
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Like the climax of a mighty drama, although the incident was anything but staged, 
Marines at Midway raised the national emblem at the height of the battle. Japanese forces 
came so early in the morning that there was no time to raise it at dawn. 

( Official U. S. Navy Photograph ) 





A genera! view of the damage done on Midway Island before the Japanese raiders were 

beaten off. ( Official U . S. Navy Photograph ) 



XVIII 



CRASH 



Ensign James K. Morrill, who was a sculptor before he became a 
Navy flier, lay flat on his back in the Dutch Harbor naval hospital 
when Bob Kirmse took me to see him. A cord-and-pulley arrange- 
ment came down from the ceiling and held the sheets off his lower 
legs. He said hello cheerfully and smiled, although his face wasn’t 
in good shape for smiling or anything else. 

He had arrived in the hospital a week before, three days after 
crashing into the side of Mount Carlisle in the Islands of the Four 
Mountains. This is what he told us: 

A Catalina, commanded by Lieutenant (j. g.) Jep C. Jonson, 
was heading in from a bombing attack which had gone well. Morrill 
was navigating and Ensign A. D. Peterson was up front with Jonson 
as copilot. 

Coming past Seguam Island, Aviation Radioman (2nd c.) T. H. 
Scroggins picked up an emergency message from a destroyer some- 
where south of the chain. He scribbled down its details and passed 
them forward to Jonson, thereby signing his own death warrant 
and Jonson’s. 

The destroyer had a seaman in the throes of acute appendicitis. 
They wanted any near-by plane to take him off and return him to 
the Dutch Harbor hospital. Jonson put the plane on a bearing for 
the destroyer’s position and they went fumbling through the fog, 
which in some places sat solidly on the water and in others rose 
high enough to give some visibility. In an hour they raised the 
destroyer and landed in the open sea alongside. The destroyer 
sent over a boat with the sick man. He was hoisted aboard and 
Jonson took off again. 

The weather around the chain had undergone one of its freak- 
ishly sudden changes and they plowed toward Dutch Harbor, fly- 
ing on instruments alone, completely blinded by the thick wet mist 
that wrapped the plane as though in cotton wool. 

They realized that they were lost. Once or twice the loom of 
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unfamiliar land swept under their wings. They tried a new course 
and this, too, brought them close to a crash. They did not know it 
then, but they were caught inside the rough rectangle of the Islands 
of the Four Mountains. Half an horn- of cautious maneuvering 
failed to extricate them from this unseen maze and Jonson essayed 
the last resort of Aleutian aviators. He started to climb on top of 
the fog, intending to orient himself from some peak protruding 
through the roof. This, of course, would have been a sizable feat 
whose dangers could only be gauged against the perils they were 
leaving below. The Aleutian summer fog often is more than a mile 
deep. 

They climbed into the soup on instruments, seeing nothing but 
the opaque mist. They were at forty-nine hundred feet and still 
climbing when something influenced Morrill to get up from his 
stool and look out ahead over Jonson’s shoulder. 

Both saw it at once, a solid mass rushing at them out of the 
milky fog. Morrill could not remember what he had done, but he 
knew what Jonson did. The pilot yanked the plane’s nose up 
desperately and stalled her. The next second they had crashed 
against the mountain as though flung there by a giant’s hand. 

“I think Jep knew he didn’t have time to turn,” Morrill said. “He 
did the only thing he could — tried to stall her in and slow the 
crash.” 

Morrill realized dimly that he was alive and that something 
must be done. He was in a heap, jammed in the bottom of the com- 
partment with his lower legs shoved between the keel and the 
broken steel catwalk. He drew himself upright and turned to look 
for Scroggins. The radioman was grotesquely dead beneath his 
transmitter. 

Morrill crawled forward and found Jonson in his seat. Jonson’s 
side of the cockpit had come down on a jagged boulder and there 
was no doubt about him either, no doubt at all. 

Peterson was alive, tugging vaguely at his legs, which would 
not come free from the tangled wreckage of controls in the bottom 
of the cockpit. Morrill fumbled and found a way to free Peterson’s 
legs. The copilot was half -conscious, dazed by the blow that had 
sliced against his forehead, lifting up his scalp. 

Flames were licking around the engines as the two crawled into 
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the navigator’s compartment and out through the side of the plane 
which wasn’t there any more. 

Other figures were moving about among the boulders, and there 
was one who lay still, who was alive but could not move. Aviation 
Machinist’s Mate ( 2nd c. ) Samuel Olsen had been thrown forward 
violently when the plane crashed. One leg was broken. That was 
easily seen. But there was also something wrong with his back, 
very wrong. Morrill thought it was broken. 

Morrill’s legs were beginning to pain as the shock wore off, and 
he tugged up his torn trousers to inspect them. He looked once and 
did not look again. Nor did he try to use them. After that he moved 
by pulling or shoving himself with his hands, resting his weight on 
his buttocks and letting the legs trail behind. 

The patient from the destroyer was on his feet, although moving 
weakly. He no longer appeared to feel his illness; indeed, Morrill 
said, no one thought to inquire about it. 

Two men had suffered severe gashes and bruises, but were whole 
and able to move freely. They were Aviation Machinist’s Mate 
(3rd c.) D. F. Pribble and Aviation Radioman (3rd c.) R. L. V. 
Nielsen. One man, Aviation Machinist’s Mate (3rd c.) Richard C. 
Hazard, was wholly unhurt, which was nearly miraculous. Hazard 
crawled into the after part of the burning wreckage and brought 
out two rubber boats, the stores of emergency rations and water 
canteens, a length of rope, the sleeping bags, and a signal pistol. 

The remaining fuel blew up; a small explosion, Morrill re- 
membered. They were trying to make Olsen comfortable when 
they heard screaming in the fire. Hazard started into the plane 
again, although they already had made sure that Jonson and 
Scroggins were dead. 

“We were shaky and not thinking very well,” Morrill said. 

They realized in time that the screams were those of exploding 
ammunition. They crouched behind boulders for an hour while 
machine gun bullets snapped and ricocheted about them. 

They had crashed at forty-nine hundred feet. Carlisle, like all 
the Aleutian peaks, is a rugged mountain. They knew they could 
not carry Olsen, so they placed him in a sleeping bag and spread 
one of the rubber boats to keep him dry. They left food and water 
within reach, and the other six started down the mountain. 
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The fog cloaked the mountain tightly and they could see only a 
few yards ahead. Carlisle is steep. There were long patches of 
snow, although it was mid- June. Often cliffs and shale slides 
forced them to detour. There were the sleeping bags, the rubber 
boat, the canteens and rations to be carried somehow, and there 
were no hands to spare to help Morrill and Peterson. 

Morrill did not remember much about the descent, except that 
he came down on his hands and backside and that he did not think 
he would live to see the shore. 

When darkness came at 10 o’clock they were, they thought, 
about halfway down. They had started at 4 p.m. They crept into 
the sleeping bags, all but Hazard. He thought he could find his 
way back to Olsen, and he vanished in the darkness up the slope. 
He returned early the next morning to say Olsen was alive and as 
comfortable as they could hope. 

They made the shore that afternoon, after finding a place where 
the shoreline cliff had crumbled in a slide. They found driftwood 
and built a fire, and they propped the opened yellow boat as a 
signal against the black cliff. 

The fog lifted in the afternoon. They saw a destroyer offshore 
and fired the signal pistol. The ship, the same one from which they 
had taken the patient, drew as close inshore as it could and then 
put over a boat. 

The boat approached within a hundred yards, but could go 
no further in the surf. Then the destroyer’s executive officer, 
Lieutenant Edward E. Michel, stripped off his outer clothing, 
donned a life jacket, and tried to swim through the furious surf 
carrying a line. 

“The surf slapped him around against the rocks and he was out 
of sight half the time. Twice we thought he had drowned,” Morrill 
said. “It was only a hundred yards, but it took him twenty minutes, 
and when he got into shallow water, Hazard and Pribble had to 
carry him out. He was out on his feet and freezing.” 

They put Michel in one of the sleeping bags near their fire. With 
the line he had brought, they pulled a heavier line ashore and 
noosed it under the arms of Peterson, the most seriously injured. 
The boat crew snaked him through the water like a fish on a string. 

The fliers pulled the line back and fastened it around Morrill 
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next, and the boat crew yanked him aboard in the same fashion. 
This time the line became entangled and was lost. The boat crew 
signaled the other survivors to walk around the island to a lee shore. 
They returned to the destroyer with Peterson and Morrill. They 
found the sea too rough to go alongside, and again the two wounded 
men were dragged through the sea on a line. 

“By that time,” Morrill told us, “I just didn’t give a damn.” 

A second destroyer took off the remaining survivors on the lee 
shore and sent a stretcher party to bring Olsen down the mountain. 
Hazard remained behind and guided the rescuers. 

In mid-August the man with appendicitis suffered another 
attack and underwent a successful operation in the naval hospital 
at Kodiak. 
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XIX 



UMNAK MUD IS DEEP 



Ensign Bill King convoyed me to the Navy’s small stores depot at 
the foot of the hill and the chief quartermaster dug out a pair of 
black arctics and some knee-length wool socks to fit my wet and 
freezing feet. 

We sloshed back to the bachelor officers’ quarters for lunch. 
Later I climbed the hill to squadron headquarters, a sheet-iron 
Quonset hut in the bottom of a hole excavated, so they told me, 
by a Japanese bomb. There appeared to be a feeling that light- 
ning was unlikely to strike twice in the same place. 

I found Lieutenant Commander Foley, skipper of V. P. 41, and 
asked about a ride to Umnak. He pointed to the blackboard listing 
the squadron’s planes, their crews, whereabouts, and missions. 

“You can just about take your pick,” he said. 

Eight planes were scheduled to move to Umnak that afternoon 
and evening to load for search missions during the night. Kirmse’s 
name was on the list and I made a choice without effort. Once 
I’ve flown with a pilot I have a disposition to trust him thereafter 
— in most cases. 

Bob and the crew appeared shortly and we rode a truck down 
to the apron. Soon we were afloat facing what looked like entirely 
too little water this side of too much mountain. We charged across 
the harbor, rose uneventfully, roared out through the narrow gorge, 
and turned westward. 

Forty minutes later we were over a rolling green promontory 
west of Dutch Harbor. The base over which we circled was as raw- 
looking and dismal as Cold Bay. There were the same rounded 
humps of Quonset huts, the flat tops of Yakutats, the drab, daubed 
tent city clustered helter-skelter in the folds of the plain. 

Two ships lay in the straits and lighters plied from them to a 
rudimentary dock. The rolling plain was laced and gashed with 
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roads and hundreds of unreghnented wheel tracks meandered 
aimlessly from point to point. 

We dropped down on the runway, rolled rapidly over its sur- 
face, and bumped to a heavy stop. It was rough but adequate. 

Kirmse guided the big boat into a revetment and swished her 
tail around so that she faced the runway. The engines trundled 
idly for a moment and stopped. As we dismounted, a stocky red- 
faced youth in arctics, khaki trousers, an Army shirt open at the 
neck, and an overseas cap bearing the insignia of a Navy ensign 
drew alongside in a battered command car. 

“That’s Tex Smyer,” Kirmse said. “He’s wing duty officer here.” 
He introduced us and said I had come to take a ride to Kiska. 

“Newspaperman, huh? Glad to see you. It’s about time some- 
body discovered this dump. Wanta go to Kiska, huh? Not much 
sense. Don’t go in a PBY. I’ll fix it for you to ride with the Army. 
Right after chow. Go pick yourselves some good bunks while I see 
about getting you gassed. How much you want? Eight hundred 
gallons be all right? Go ahead, go ahead. I’ll get this fixed right 
away.” 

Tex Smyer of Umnak was as full of energy and conversation as 
a four-year-old. His sentences tumbled over one another so fast 
that often the after parts of one were overrun and demolished by 
the next. A scoutmaster at one time, he was an indefatigable or- 
ganizer, a tireless one-way conversationalist, and the most eagerly 
obliging human I had ever known. He was never so content as 
when solving someone else’s problems, and he took to mine like 
a seal after a herring. I was wondering whether to ride to Kiska 
in a PBY — against the earnest advice of every PBY pilot I knew — 
or to ride with the Army. He took the matter in hand and I didn’t 
struggle. 

i Tex ran the Hotel De Smyer, which turned out to be four 
pyramidal tents pitched about twenty yards from the runway. He 
saw that they had coal for the stoves, were kept in livable condition, 
and were provided with odd bits and fragments of luxury produced 
like a magician’s rabbits by a special brand of juju that I could 
never understand. He had even contrived floors, stray sheets of 
matting cadged from the Army Engineers. 

No navy ever lived so companionably with an army as Tex did 
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with the Engineers at Umnak. It was an Army base, and the Navy 
was an orphan there, short of supplies and facilities of every sort. 
Whenever Tex needed something he didn’t have, he got out the 
command car and went over to see the engineers. Shortly he would 
come away with whatever he had gone after, whether a few loaves 
of bread fresh from the bake tent or a traveling crane to change 
wings on a Catalina. 

We were the first plane to rendezvous for the night’s patrols, 
which was fortunate. Kirmse, Carl Davidson, Jack Foster, and 
myself immediately staked out claims on the four best bunks in 
the Hotel De Smyer — the four nearest the stove. It was well we 
did. I had come for a three-day trip and this was already the 
fourth. I didn’t know it then, but I was to make the Hotel De Smyer 
my home from home for the next five days — not counting ten 
hours out for a bombing trip to Kiska. 

Tex soon reappeared with the command car, loaded us aboard, 
and lit out across the prairie toward a cluster of shacks and tents 
half a mile away. I had not yet learned to know the quality of 
Umnak’s mud, but I had a small sample on that junket. We were 
running across sod most of the way, but even so the command car 
bogged down twice and churned and snorted, backed and filled 
for five minutes each time before its four-wheel drive could get it 
moving again. 

We were, it developed, going to dinner. We ate at the Engineers’ 
mess hall, a steamy clapboarded shack, and I began to dislike 
Umnak heartily. Dinner was a dismal slum whose base was 
pointedly canned salmon and whose other ingredients I dared not 
guess. In the next five days I ate enough salmon to empty the 
Columbia River. 

“The supply ships stop at Dutch and Chemofski before they 
come here,” Tex said. “The pirates grab everything fresh before 
we can lay a finger on it.” 

After dinner we churned back to the runway, then plowed off 
across the plain to the Army’s bomber command post. Tex fixed 
my ride all right, and the next day I rode to Kiska — and got home 
again, which was more than I had expected. 

I lived at Umnak four days thereafter. Each night the Catalinas 
trundled in from their base and the crews turned in for a few hours’ 
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sleep before going out on searches that kept them in the air some- 
times as long as sixteen hours. They came despite the weather; at 
times it was fair, but more often it was completely foul. 

Although we stood at the edge of the runway and waited for 
the incoming planes, often we wouldn’t see the great ungainly 
craft until they were almost upon us. We could hear, but we 
couldn’t see them. There would be a distant lonesome drone that 
grew to a roar and then faded again as the plane passed overhead. 
Soon the gloomy sky would be full of the sibilant stage whisper of 
a landing plane, and out of the murk, like some overfed ghost, 
would drop the paunchy bulk of a PBY. 

They were off again before dawn, grumbling away into the 
ceaseless drizzle, patiently going about their dangerous chores. 

“They’re scared,” Tex said as we watched the last take-off one 
vague dawn. “They’re scared, but they’re not yellow.” 

The sky over Umnak was seldom quiet. In addition to bombers 
and the transient PBY’ s, the base was home to P-40 fighters com- 
manded by Major (now Lt. Col.) John Chennault whose father 
commanded the not-unheard-of Flying Tigers of China and Burma. 
In tribute to his sire, each of Major John’s P-40’s bore a tremendous 
painted yellow tiger head on its motor cowling. The fighters 
maltreated Umnak’s welkin unmercifully. They were off with the 
first paleness of dawn and were still cavorting above the hills when 
darkness came twenty hours later. Our tent was sixty feet from 
the runway and it usually sounded as though they were flying 
through it. 

There was an LB-30, a British version of the Liberator, known 
to the air base as the Reluctant Dragon. The LB-30 suffered some 
strange ailment and seldom could be persuaded to go aloft. The 
Lone Ranger was the last flyable heavy on the base, but it was not 
used for bombing. It was an old B-17-C Flying Fortress with 
extra tanks in the bomb bay. It was used for daily reconnaissance 
and photographic flights to Kiska and Attu. 

There were also a couple of salvageable wrecks along the run- 
way, one B-26 medium bomber which had crushed its landing 
gear and scraped off its belly while landing with the one-ton dead 
weight of a torpedo. The other was a Liberator that had skidded 
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in landing and filed off its nose on the runway without, miracu- 
lously, injuring either bombardier or navigator. 

Tex was not the Navy’s only Umnak magician. The other was 
Aviation Chief Machinist’s Mate Robert Ivan Schultz, head of a 
four-man maintenance crew for the PBY’s. Schultz was a rule-of- 
thumb necromancer who could repair anything from a blown 
gasket to a broken landing gear with a pair of pliers. His mechani- 
cal skill, however, was nothing to his other attainments. When the 
Engineers’ salmon finally became unbearable, Schultz produced 
coffee pot, coffee, sugar, canned milk, a five-pound tinned ham, 
and a dozen eggs — fresh. Where he got any of it, I’ll never know. 
There wasn’t a hen within five hundred miles of Umnak. 

Another inhabitant of the Hotel DeSmyer was Photographer 
(1st c.) Vernon James DeRoco. Despite an inborn distrust of 
anything having to do with any army anywhere, Vern was away 
each dawn flying to Kiska and Attu aboard the Army’s Lone 
Ranger. 

“Why I do it I’ll never know,” he observed regularly at the con- 
clusion of each flight. The last I heard, he had been recommended 
for a Distinguished Flying Cross and promotion to chief. 

Umnak was typical of the raw new bases the admirable Army 
Engineers were building — and are still building — in the Aleutians. 
Such outposts were then in their infancy, for the first had not been 
begun until the previous February, more than two months after 
war broke out. 

The bases were fashioned in haste on a sensible premise that^ 
the prime function of a military post is to provide tools for fighting 
and a place to keep the tools. The matter of comfort for those who 
were to live there could come later. 1 

The Engineers had come ashore in barges, bringing their picks, 
shovels, tents, portable kitchens, tractors, bulldozers, drag lines, 
cherry-picker cranes, and diesel shovels. The first job they tackled 
was the carving of a runway through the rich black sod of the 
rolling plain. The time between the landing of the Engineers and 
the landing of the first plane was measured in days. 

Next they turned to fashioning gun emplacements and putting 
enough guns in them to discourage attack. Then they returned to 
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the runways and threw up the three-sided revetments which have 
proved to be the best protection for grounded planes. 

Gradually they laid down roads, built and elaborated docks, 
ammunition dumps, fuel depots, and finally set up permanent 
kitchens and warehouses. 

Meanwhile the garrison and the Engineers lived in tents. And 
the inhabitants of each tent fashioned for themselves within easy 
sprinting distance a foxhole in the sod. Umnak had seen Jap 
planes once. Nobody knew when they might come again. 

The process of building up Umnak still continues, as does the 
work of improving other bases. As these now veteran outposts 
grow, new springboards are being fashioned in the Aleutians. And 
each new base is closer to Kiska, closer to Tokyo. 

At Adak in the Andreanof Islands, the versatile Engineers 
diverted a stream, drained a lake, and made an airport out of the 
sandy bed. The first plane came down on the new runway eleven 
days after the landing. 

There was no particular happiness for the pioneer garrison at 
Umnak. For one thing, fog and rain were continuous throughout 
the summer and the Bering Sea winter gales were as wild as they 
were cold. 

One day when Tex and I were paying an experimental visit to 
the Army’s bake tent near the dock, I got into conversation with 
a bearded soldier. He could remember, he confided sadly, when he 
was a reporter for the New York Herald Tribune. 

“I’ve been in Alaska seventeen months,” he said. “That’s nearly 
as long as anyone spent in France in the last war. In those seven- 
teen months I haven’t seen a Jap, a white woman, or a fresh egg — 
Jn order of increasing importance.” 

, Salmon was Umnak’s first great curse. Mud was the second. 
Half of each day was devoted to rain and the wet drizzling fog 
lay over it like a blanket almost all the time. 

There was little tundra. The rolling plain was covered with real 
/ grass, and violets the size of half dollars spotted the green with 
{ stars. But the mud was everywhere, incredibly black, incredibly 
\ gooey, and incredibly deep. 

There was only one road worth the name, a boggy, pot-holed 
grade that wound through the main encampment and seemed to 
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approach the runway with one end and the dock with the other. 
Whenever you wished to reach some spot not on the grade, you 
climbed into your command car, jeep, or motor scooter and went 
chugging off over the plain on a course approximating the flight of 
a crow. You deviated only to avoid places where other vehicles 
had churned through the sod, for in those places the traction of 
the grass roots was cut through and you sank to the axles. 

Thick, clinging, and ubiquitous as the mud was, it possessed the 
odd quality of all Aleutian soil. It could turn to dust again on a 
moment’s notice. This quaint trait, they say, stems from the Katmai 
eruption of 1912, when a mountain blew off its head and covered 
the whole Aleutian area four feet deep in ashes. Aleutian mud is 
not to be trusted. Whenever the rain stopped for two hours, the 
topsoil dried. If the rain held off half a day Umnak would he under 
one vast cloud of dust. 

“It’s the only place in the world,” Tex said, “where you are up 
to the ass in mud with dust blowing in your eyes.” 
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XX 



ONE-WAY TICKET 



By the time we reached Umnak, I had about decided that if I was 
going to bomb Kiska, I wasn’t going to do it in a PBY. 

The PBY fliers themselves were largely responsible for my 
feeling in the matter. I had been riding with them, eating strange 
foods with them, and sharing their odd comforts for four days and 
I hadn’t yet found a man who encouraged me to share one of their 
rides over Kiska. 

Francis Grisko, who had brought me as far as Cold Bay, summed 
it up concisely as we said good-by aboard the pitching tender. 

“You don’t have to be a damn fool,” he said. “You can go out to 
Dutch and Umnak and look around a few days and you’ll have a 
good story — good enough, anyway. If a man has to go to Kiska 
that’s one thing. But I can’t say much for the intelligence of a man 
who goes when he doesn’t have to. Those people are playing for 
keeps.” 

In Dutch Harbor Bob Kirmse and Bill King rang a few more 
changes on the same theme and I weakened rapidly. 

“Look,” said Bob, “if you just want to get scared instead of killed, 
you can come out on a search with me. I got lost the other night. 
It took sixteen hours to find the chain, and when we did we were 
three islands from where we thought.” 

It wasn’t a matter of getting scared, I assured him. If that was 
what I wanted, I’d have been satisfied with the ride he’d given me 
from Cold Bay to Dutch Harbor. 

Actually I wasn’t quite sure how I felt about it myself — except 
that I didn’t want to go. There’s an odd fascination about these 
things; it’s quite uncontrollable and something entirely apart from 
any thinking you may do. You feel as though you’re on a roller 
coaster; the damn thing has got you and you’re going for the ride 
whether vou like it or not. 

4 
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My personal roller coaster in this case was the pencilled note 
Captain Gehres, skipper of the wing, had given me all too wil- 
lingly. It was addressed to Lieutenant Commander Foley of V. P. 
41 and Lieutenant Commander Russell of V. P. 42 and it said: 

Mr. Wheeler has been authorized by Commander Task Force 

to make a trip to Kiska. Send him out on the first attack. 

Gehres. 

i 

There was something entirely too casual, too bloody cruel about 
that note. It was scribbled on a three by four inch slip of white 
paper, but it weighed a ton in my shirt pocket. 

“If you think you’re stuck with going,” King urged, “for God’s 
sake go with the Army. They don’t know how to navigate, but 
once they get there they can fight. You wouldn’t believe the thin gs 
those seaplane fighters do to a PBY. More better you should stood 
in bed.” 

King’s feelings about the PBY’s were typical. In sour humor the 
Cat crews had christened Dutch Harbor the “PBY Elimination 
Base” and were calling their pot-bellied craft “Blue Coffins.” In 
memory of their one-sided dog fights with the carrier’s facile 
Zeros, the whole wing had become — with vast sarcasm — “the 
PBY Interceptor Command.” 

Captain Gehres knew of these sardonic appellations and it had 
him worried. 

“I don’t mind when they’re beefing. That’s natural,” he had told 
me. “But when they begin to be silly, I’m worried. They’re awfully 
tired.” 

Kirmse and King weren’t doing anything for my assurance. 
What had looked like a fine adventure from my anxious but com- 
fortable seat aboard ten thousand tons of cruiser began to look 
like a sure recipe for sudden death by the time our plane coasted 
through the soup and bounced to a stop on Umnak’s runway. 

I felt guilty at the thought of deserting the PBY’s, for it was only 
my vast admiration of them that had brought me into this God- 
forsaken wilderness in the first place. But, at least, I told myself, 
I had a tenable excuse for my weakening spine. The admiral had — 
after that bizarre siege in which PBY’s became dive bombers — 
ordered the Cats to knock off bombing and leave that dangerous 
function to the Army planes built and armed for it. The big Cats 
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were no longer flying to Kiska on attack missions. Nevertheless 
they were still going out, for one plane a day had a Sector, which 
included Kiska, for a search mission. 

A man could excuse himself for not taking a prosaic search ride, 
but I was aware the excuse was weak. The Jap fighters were just 
as likely — in fact, more likely — to pounce on a snooping PBY as 
they were on a Flying Fortress full of bombs. So far as anybody 
knew, the Jap fighters never asked the nature of a plane’s business 
before they began shooting. 

Still, I wasn’t decided. I found myself back to the old device 
of making book on the chances — and this was one time I possessed 
some liberty of choice. But it didn’t go well. I couldn’t evolve any 
mathematical formula to give a sure-fire choice between the Navy’s 
skill in navigation and a PET s undoubted advantages over water, 
on the one hand, and a Flying Fortress’ superb qualities as a fight- 
ing plane, on the other. I got the answer next day, but by that time 
I had made my choice and, with luck, had chosen right. 

“I’ll get you a ride with Major Cone,” Tex Smyer said at Umnak. 
“Some of these Army kids are fresh out of bomber school and pretty 
green, but they can fight like hell. Most of them can’t navigate 
worth a damn, but this Cone’s a lulu. He’s an old-timer up here.” 

And so we climbed aboard the command car and pitted that 
admirable wagon’s four-wheel drive against Umnak’s mud — and 
won. We found Cone in the bomber command’s Quonset hut, 
standing before a six-inch square of tin mirror polishing his chin 
with an electric razor. 

“I don’t know why I do it,” he said. “I haven’t seen my wife for 
more than a year — nor more than three white women altogether. 
Just because we’ve got juice now, I guess.” The sputtering of a 
portable electric generator explained this miracle, and I felt of 
my own itchy chin in envy. The Hotel De Smyer boasted nothing so 
fine. 

Surely, if I wanted a ride to Kiska he’d be glad to take me, Cone 
said cheerily. The way he talked it sounded like a spin around 
the park. , 

I said I’ didn’t want it; it was just something I had stuck myself 
with. Anyhow, I was much obliged. 

Cone said we’d probably be going out in the morning, but he 
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wouldn’t know for sure until he received the Lone Ranger’s report. 
Each morning the Lone Ranger took off. She would reach Kiska 
and would report on the state of the weather there. It had got so 
the only weather that mattered in the Aleutians was that at Kiska. 
If the soup was anything less than absolutely solid, the Lone 
Ranger would call back and the bombers would take off. The only 
thing wrong with the system was that the Aleutian weather could 
and often did change in twenty minutes. 

“Come over for breakfast,” Cone said hospitably. “If we don’t 
go, you won’t be out anything but a little sleep.” 

I accepted with alacrity. I wasn’t fully sure whether the pains 
in my middle came from the salmon we had had for dinner or 
from my usual reaction to impending action, but I was willing to 
try a change of diet. I don’t like salmon. 

That night was a bad one. The sky, which had been dull but dry 
when we landed, was dripping dismally again as we returned to 
the tents. The PBY’s were coming in to load with fuel and bombs 
for the night’s work. Periodically one came drumming out of the 
mist, materializing suddenly and then fading again as quickly as 
it wheeled over the runway and went off to circle back to a land- 
ing. Then back it came, dropping lower and settling down on its 
three-wheel gear as awkwardly and as ludicrously as a duck 
alighting on land. 

The crews, shucking off leather flying chaps and jackets, gradu- 
ally filled the tents, and before dark the Hotel De Smyer was down 
to standing room only. 

The PBY’s were due out with the first gray of dawn, which would 
come about 3 a. m. Each had one of the huge patrol sectors radi- 
ating from the islands like slices of pie. The shortest search would 
take the plane into the soup for eight hours — providing every- 
thing went well — and any sector could be counted upon to provide 
enough hard, dreary, dangerous flying in one night to last a life- 
time. 

Lieutenant Bergstrom, a tall, big-shouldered P. P. C. from 
Minnesota, came in and squatted on his bunl^. 

“Litsey’s got the Kiska sector,” he said. “He’s the only guy I know 
who can get fat being shot at.” The plane making it was supposed 
to keep out of trouble, but seldom succeeded. Lieutenant ( j. g. ) 
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Jack Litsey was a chunky youth of humor and competence. He 
could tie better trout flies than anyone north of the fiftieth parallel 
and he had been shot at frequently. His was the Cat strafed and 
burned in the first Jap raid at Dutch Harbor, and he had lugged 
home various souvenirs from the Kiska bombing marathon. 

I didn’t have to be up until 7 a. m., but the Cat crews were due 
out early and all of us turned in by 10 — at least that was the theory. 
We peeled off most of our outer clothing and crawled into our 
sleeping bags. But we didn’t go to sleep. For one thing, although 
it was ten o’clock at night there was still a gray illumination in the 
dripping sky; and so long as any sort of light remained, Major 
Chennault’s yellow-nosed fighters snarled about in the sky and 
howled up and down the runway within hand-shaking distance. 
For another, a couple of caterpillar tractors snuffed and snorted 
around outside for hours. 

But probably the best reason we didn’t sleep was that nobody 
seemed to feel like it. Maybe those Cat commanders, copilots, 
and navigators were used to this business, but they still didn’t feel 
like sleeping. Maybe being used to it was the trouble. They’d been 
flying into the soup night after night on patrol, and they were used 
to the idea that occasionally one of their number didn’t get home. 
They were so used to it that they were haggard with it, worn out 
in body and brain, so worn out that they were almost beyond the 
brief healing of sleep. 

For my part, I had known these men only briefly, but I liked 
them and admired them. And there wasn’t any comfort in thinking 
that after tonight there might be some whom I wouldn’t see again. 
And, of course, the salmon was still doing nip-ups with my insides 
— or something was. 

There was a lot of nervous talk and laughter and a good deal 
of tossing. One pilot, whom I knew well but whose name I would 
not betray for a raise in salary, told about a time when he was 
physical-training instructor in a nudist camp. It wasn’t entertain- 
ing as you might suppose, he insisted in the face of ribald dis- 
belief. I ransacked a stock of stories picked up on one ship or 
another and could scarcely suppress my astonishment at the 
reception they got. I’m not that good as a storyteller. 

Once somebody got up to poke at the dying fire, and occasion- 
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ally someone would grope his way outside and curse briefly as his 
sock feet sank in the mud. Sanitary arrangements were simple at 
Umnak; there was plenty of acreage. 

Gradually the talk subsided and I was left alone with the 
snuffling tractors waddling about their mysterious business outside. 
It looked as though sleep would never be anything but a memory. 

The next thing I knew a whiskery sailor was nudging me, urging 
me to be up and doing. It was broad daylight and the tent was 
empty but for myself. Whatever the Cats had to contend with to- 
day, they had been out contending with it for hours. 

“Better get up, sir,” the sailor said. “We’ll take you over to 
bomber command.” 

I dressed, secured my knife to my belt, then pulled on the water- 
proof overall pants I’d bought from the Quartermaster at Cold 
Bay. They fastened with a drawstring and worried me a little. If 
I ever needed that knife, I thought, I’d need it in a hurry, and 
getting at it inside those pants wouldn’t be a cinch. I stuffed a 
half-pound bar of chocolate into the pocket of my flying jacket, 
saw that cigarettes, notebook, fountain pen, and flashlight were 
available in an outside pocket and was on my way. 

It was another gray day. I wondered what the Lone Ranger’s 
report would be; and I wondered, too, whether I hoped it would 
be bad. I guessed not — that would simply mean putting it off an- 
other day and I didn’t much like this waiting. 

At least, I thought, there’ll be a good breakfast. I never saw a 
war movie yet where the pilots didn’t have the best of everything 
to eat and drink. Maybe that proves something about the movies — 
or about Umnak. I met Cone in the bomber’s mess shack and we 
sat down to breakfast with a dozen weirdly dressed aviators. 
Breakfast was bread, rancid butter, coffee, and canned Vienna 
sausages floating in a gray paste of water and flour, salt and pepper. 
Second Lieutenant John Smith, a skinny tousle-headed blond, sat 
and peered at the mess in disgust. 

“I hope we get home early enough to go fishin’,” he said. “I’m 
so god-damn sick of Vienna sausage!” Smith was navigator in 
Cone’s plane. 

We forced the stuff down somehow and then tramped through 
the mud to Cone’s operations tent. Why he used a tent, I don’t 
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know, for the mud was as deep inside as it was without. The word 
was in, he said. The Lone Ranger had found the sky clear at Kiska 
and the ceiling then was seventeen thousand feet. My spirits lifted 
a little; seventeen thousand feet was pretty high, and I was under 
the impression that heavy bombers always worked at the top of 
the ceiling. I was wrong about that. 

“We’ll probably get a little AA,” Cone said. “And you want to 
watch out for those fighters. They don’t look like much, but they’re 
fast and they turn on a dime. We’ll pull up at Semisopochnoi. If 
any ships are in, those will be our targets; if not, we’ll bomb the 
village. Take it easy on your runs. Don’t rush it and make ’em good. 
Rendezvous at Little Sitkin. That’s all and good luck.” 

The command car hauled us through the mud again to Cone’s 
plane crouching in one of the great mud revetments along the new 
runway. The enlisted crew, sleepy-eyed, whiskery, and dirty like 
everyone else at Umnak, squatted about the plane smoking and 
shooting the breeze. 

“All set, sir,” said Sergeant Story, the bombardier, to Cone. 
“We’ve got eight five-hundred-pound demolition bombs aboard. 
She’s ready to go.” 

Second Lieutenant Major McWilliams,* the copilot, led me 
about the plane pointing out the marks of her last trip out. She 
had got the transport and fighter on that jaunt, and these were 
duly and boastfully recorded in hieroglyphic paintings on her nose. 

She had also acquired some scars. There were patches over 
holes in tail, wings, and fuselage. One slug had missed the vital 
elevator hinges just enough to count. Another had hit the port 
inboard engine, bounced off a rocker box, ricocheted between the 
cylinders, flattened a tire and penetrated a gas tank before tearing 
its way out through the wing. A hole entered the radio com- 
partment head-high and a ragged companion piece across the 
space showed where it had torn its way out. 

“That was a good day,” McWilliams said. I didn’t say anything. 

Cone called the gunners together. 

“You guys have got to learn to lead a plane,” he said. “It’s like 
shooting ducks, only more so. If you can’t learn to fire ahead of 

• Lieutenant McWilliams, as commander of his own plane, was killed in 
January 1943, in a collision in which a second plane tore out two of his engines. 
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them, you’ll never hit. If your first shots are behind you’ll 
catch up.” 

Then it was time to go. We climbed aboard and I found a seat 
on a parachute pack in the radio compartment. One by one the 
motors spit, coughed, then settled down to steady drumming. We 
rolled out of the revetment, down to the end of the runway, and 
turned into the wind. One at a time, the motors reved up and the 
big brown-daubed plane shivered and strained. 

A messenger riding a motor scooter came putt-putting alongside. 
He handed in a slip of paper and the radioman read it, then sent 
it ahead to Cone. The radioman grinned. 

“Good targets today. Two cruisers and a transport,” he said. 

The motors howled and we began to roll. Then we were flying, 
and the sound settled down to a steady drumming aw-wa-wa — aw- 
wa-wa. 

It was too late, I reflected, .o change my mind now. This was 
one roller coast r I had to ride all the way, come hell or high 
water. 
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We took off and without further hocus-pocus swung around the 
modest escarpment of Umnak’s eastern face and ducked under 
the fog — literally ducked under it. From there to Semisopochnoi 
we never rose more than a hundred feet above the drear gray seas 
ripping backward under our wings, and often we were as low as 
ten feet. 

I recalled something that Cy Perkins had told me at Cold Bay. 
“A man gets to know the bottoms of these mountains — the bottom 
fifty feet. If he doesn’t, he doesn’t live long. We never see the tops.” 

Once Sergeant Henry Washburn, the bottom turret gunner, 
unwound himself from an embryonic stance in that glass-and-iron 
womb and came up for air. 

“I could wash my face in it,” he said, “and I would if it was any 
good washin’.” 

It was a little difficult to measure our own elevation on this flat 
trajectory across the face of the Bering Sea, but we could usually 
tell how low we dropped by looking at the nearest plane on our 
flank. When the fog blanket really settled down on us, this facile 
fellow often scudded so close to the sea that the wash of his four 
propellers scooped four white wakes through the waves. 

Somebody got to looking around for the day’s rations of coffee 
and sandwiches and discovered we didn’t have any. This brought 
bitter recriminations down on the head of one gunner. 

“Damn it, I told you to see to that,” said Technical Sergeant 
Clair D. Hails. 

We were certain to be out at least ten hours, and maybe for- 
ever. It looked like a hungry day. This blithe indifference to the 
facts of life caused me to make a worried inspection of our personal 
Flying Fortress. It was with considerable relief that I came on a 
pile of parachutes and saw both rubber life rafts secure in their 
slots in the turtleback. 

I wandered around, trying not to be too obvious about looking 
for a reasonably protected vantage point from which to view with 
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dispassionate interest whatever we might be getting into. And it 
was something of a shock to discover that a military airplane doesn’t 
include any reasonably protected places. The pilots have seat 
armor of a sort and the gunners have little dabs of steel approx- 
imately in front of their faces, but that’s about all there is. Oh yes, 
the back of the bombardier’s little chair is armor plate, although 
what good that might do him I would not venture to guess. 

We were two hours out and boring along beneath the soup when 
the radio operator picked up a message from Litsey’s plane. Like 
most military communications it was dignified, brief, and shy of 
detail. 

They had been attacked and were virtually out of control. One 
engine was gone. Two crew members were wounded and one was 
dead. They were trying to get home. 

That report was not exactly a full history of what had happened, 
but it covered the facts. I found that being on the same sort of 
mission is fine stimulus for the imagination. It didn’t need much 
guessing to fill in the blanks. Litsey had gone prowling down the 
chain, fumbling in and out of murky bays and coves, fulfilling the 
dismal ritual of the search. 

In time he passed Semisopochnoi and Little Sitkin, and about 
that time the goo through which he’d been flying for hours broke 
apart and he found himself out in the clear weather reported by 
the Lone Ranger. And he found someone else sharing this miracu- 
lously transparent air: a small biplane mounted on a single center 
float. The plane resembled one of our own SOC cruiser-observation 
planes — if anything in the world resembles an SOC. The sight 
was encouraging. If there’s any winged thing a PBY is fitted to 
fight on better than even terms, it’s an SOC, or the Japanese 
edition of one. Litsey, doubtless, recalled all the times he’d been 
harried up and down through this same air and rejoiced in his op- 
portunity. He swung his big Cat around and started after the 
biplane. 

Just about the time Litsey began to wonder at the very unSOC- 
like speed at which it traveled, the small plane whipped around 
and quit being chased. By then the Cat was too far from cover to 
get back in easily, and the next thing Litsey knew his funny little 
enemv was hanging on its prop under his belly, fishtailing back 
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and forth and viciously sawing the big Cat apart with six nose- 
mounted machine guns. 

When he regained cloud cover, one blister gunner was dying. 
The other had a bullet through one thigh. A Navy photographer 
had a bullet in his back. Half the controls were shot away and one 
propeller had ceased to turn. 

The well bound up the wounded and laid the dying gunner in 
what comfort they could contrive. Then they turned to the plane 
and managed to clamp together enough severed control cables 
to give some management over their ponderous ark. 

- When they arrived home some interested groundling found 
time to count the bullet holes and totted them up at sixty-nine. 

Our Flying Fortress proceeded on its merry way, except that 
so far as I was concerned there wasn’t anything merry about it. 
The rest of the crew didn’t seem to mind, however. They were old 
hands at this lethal business, young as they were. 

There were eleven of us, counting the Navy observer whose 
function was to point out the differences between cruisers and 
cargo vessels, a subject which never had been included in the 
( Army’s curriculum. I may as well point out, while I’m at it, that 
the Army had considerable valid excuse for this deficiency. Nobody 
had ever told the Army that the day would come when it would 
have to fight a war at sea, and it had had no reason for acquainting 
itself with the sort of targets it might expect to find there. 

Ensign Robert Smith, the Naval observer, was a solemn slender 
youngster who quarreled amiably and continuously with Lieu- 
tenant Smith, the navigator. Ensign Smith had been brought up 
in a school which regards good navigation above cleanliness and 
godliness. Lieutenant Smith, on the other hand, never previously 
had known anybody who didn’t think navigation was something 
you did with your left hand. 

In justice to him, I hasten to admit that he got us there and 
back — and despite difficulties as tough as a navigator can en- 
counter. But the carefree offhandedness with which he performed 
his mumbo-jumbo with the charts and dividers, and the way in 
which he blithely ignored the drift indicator, were enough, I 
thought, to gray my hair. 

Ensign Smith and Lieutenant Smith shared the “meatbox" with 
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Master Sergeant Alpha G. Story, the bombardier. Eventually they 
shared it with me when, after four hours of fantastic aviation, we 
reached the target. 

The meatbox is the little plexiglass solarium that comprises the 
nose section of a Flying Fortress. It became meatbox over Kiska, 
when that part of one Fortress received a direct hit from a three- 
inch antiaircraft shell. The plane got home despite this punishment, 
but that portion of its anatomy and crew had hardly been worth 
cleaning out. 

Sergeant Story had a chair, a sort of armor-steel campstool. The 
rest of us merely squatted, usually on parachutes. That, I learned, 
is the only use anyone ever has for parachutes in the Aleutians. 
They take them along and they sit on them. They never wear them. 
In normal flying they’re too near the water to get any aid or com- 
fort out of a chute, and when they go up high to bomb they don’t 
wear any, either. 

There is a couple of reasons for this odd attitude, one being 
the reported tendency of Jap fighter pilots to machine-gun drifting 
parachutists. Another reason is that whereas a parachute may get 
you down to the water alive, it won’t keep you so once you splash. 
A life jacket won’t keep a man alive either in that deadly cold 
water, although it may keep his corpse afloat. 

The meatbox is reached through a trapdoor between the legs 
of the seated pilots and by squirming downward through a hole 
that looks about six inches square, but is actually a little larger. 

Major Cone and Lieutenant McWilliams stayed in the office of 
the cockpit most of the time, and with pretty good reason. There 
wasn’t any place else half as comfortable. Of course, too, the flying 
they had to do was tricky and dangerous and called for strict 
attention. 

Just behind them, Sergeant A1 Horstmann occupied the bicycle 
seat of the upper power turret. The foundation of this gadget was 
a V of sturdy steel fitted to a pivot in the floor. The bicycle seat was 
halfway up in the V and Horstmann’s legs hung down between 
the V’s legs. His head, shoulders, and arms fitted into the glass 
dome atop the plane and gave him access to the operating ends of 
twin-mounted .50-caliber machine guns. 

Sergeant Horstmann’s place of business was not too uncomfort- 
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able, but it had one disadvantage. Every time someone wanted 
to pass from the forward portions to the rear of the plane, he had 
to dismount to let the wayfarer crawl between the legs of the V. 

Behind the top turret emplacement was a door, and beyond that 
was the bomb bay, a cavern where the wind whistled nastily 
around the racked chunks of yellow-painted TNT that were our 
reason for coming but. 

Beyond the bomb bay was another door, and beyond that was 
the radio room. During most of the flight this chamber was oc- 
cupied by the radioman, the other waist gunner, and the tail 
gunner, together with one sadly apprehensive newspaperman. 
The radioman had a chair. The rest of us squatted on the floor and 
let our legs do what they could for themselves. 

Beyond the radio room another door led to the windy after- 
section of the fuselage. Here, set in the floor, was the lid of 
Sergeant Washburn’s bottom turret. Getting him into it was some- 
thing like getting Houdini out of a trunk, and once inside his knees 
and ears fought a perpetual battle for Lebensraum. 

The bottom turret, despite its discomfort for the occupant, was 
a deadly hurdle for any plane attacking us. Its motor pivoted it 
at the gunner’s will, and Sergeant Washburn could command, with 
a set of twin .50’s, a full hemisphere of area below and around us. 

In addition to the turrets were two pedestal-mounted .50’s in 
the waist, one in an open hatchway on either side. These were 
manned in battle by the engineer, Technical Sergeant Hails, 
and Technical Sergeant Norman Threewit, who in times of less 
urgency operated the radio. 

The tail gunner was Sergeant Thomas J. Alders, and it was a 
toss-up whether he or Sergeant Washburn had the most comfort- 
less workbench aboard. Sergeant Alders worked on his knees way 
back where the airplane ended in air. A ring sight synchronized 
to his gun barrels pivoted in front of his face. He worked by reach- 
ing around a breastplate of armor steel and grasping the handles 
and triggers of a twin .50 mount swiveled into the very end of the 
plane. 

“It’s a good thing,” said Sergeant Alders, explaining this con- 
trivance, “that battles seldom last very long. I’d have housemaid’s 
knee.” 
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There was also some armament far forward in the meatbox, or 
so the theory had it. These weapons didn’t amount to much, and 
the Japs knew that as well as we did. 

The trip outward was without event, and if any event had oc- 
curred farther than fifty yards away we never would have wit- 
nessed it. The fog sat on us. It pressed down against our wings like 
a soggy endless blanket. Sometimes we could see the planes on 
either flank and sometimes we couldn’t. They were great brown 
ghosts in the soup. 

Except for them, and sometimes not even excepting them, for 
four hours we saw only the thick gray nothing above and alongside 
and a narrow saucer of gray sea racing below. 

For my part, I spent most of the time in the radio room gabbing 
with the gunners. The talk was desultory. We speculated at great 
length on our relation to the International Date Line and forgot 
that this strange contrivance winds about out of deference to 
nationalities and Rudyard Kipling and does not follow the 180th 
meridian with slavish faith. We thought that we would cross it 
that day and wondered whether that would have us bombing 
yesterday, today, or tomorrow — and I confess that I still don’t 
know. 

Once I dropped asleep and slumbered for perhaps an hour. 
More, I worried. I thought, among other matters, that it was a 
shame to have to get killed while already so uncomfortable. I hadn’t 
shaved for four days and hadn’t bathed since leaving Dutch 
Harbor. In this I shared the condition of my companions, all of 
whom except the major looked as though they’d just been kicked 
off a freight train. 

As we approached the target area I began to be concerned 
about the seat from which to witness the show. I wandered up and 
down the plane, inspecting the view, the facilities for oxygen, and 
speculating on the likelihood of being shot. 

It developed that there were only ten oxygen masks aboard, but 
Lieutenant Smith said he never used the stuff and that I could 
have his. I knew my reaction to great altitude and was pretty sure 
I'd need it if we went above ten thousand feet. We were scheduled 
to bomb from seventeen thousand if the sky was still clear. As it 
turned out, it wasn’t. 
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I tried the waist area, but the view was bad. Somebody sug- 
gested the bomb bay, which would offer a splendid view after the 
belly doors were opened. Major Cone vetoed that on the ground 
that I might fall out if we had to maneuver violently. Besides, it 
had no oxygen connection, and I gave it up without demur. 

I settled on the meatbox finally and thought how nicely we 
resembled hams packaged in cellophane. I said as much, and 
Lieutenant Smith observed that the crew who had caused the 
christening of this part of a bomber looked more like hamburger 
when he’d seen them. 

My $3.95 watch jerked its uncertain way around toward 2 o’clock 
and then passed it. It was 2:08 when the big plane reared up on 
her tail, and as quick as that the water, which for hours had been 
the only sign of the world’s presence, vanished. The wet cotton 
wool of fog which had pressed us down so long now swallowed us 
and nothing could be seen outside — not a thing, not even the full 
length of our own wings. There was only that thick gray terrifying 
nothing. 

“Here we go,” I thought. “In an hour, or in ten minutes. I’ll be 
dead. And maybe that’ll be better than being so god-damn scared.” 

I’ll borrow the next hour and ten minutes from the Chicago 
Times, which published it.* I’ll never have it clearer in mind. 

Aboard Fortress Bomber En Route from Kiska, June 26 — Ten 
minutes ago our bomb bay doors opened and disgorged two tons of 
dynamite on the Japanese tent city at Kiska Island. 

Nine minutes and forty-five seconds ago the first bomb struck down 
there under the mist. At two-second intervals the others followed and 
laced through Kiska’s tundra valley with the insensate fury of TNT. 

The yellow-painted five-hundred-pound packages have done such 
work as high explosive and flying steel can do, and by now, one sup- 
poses, the living are counting the dead. 

We are not waiting for that roll call. Seven minutes ago we dived 
through soup so thick our Japanese playmate in the fighter plane did 
not care to follow. And that ended the .50-caliber attentions with which 
he had favored us during the hour and ten minutes we spent over the 
target. 

Two minutes have passed since we broke through the bottom of the 
• mile-deep Aleutian fog and now we are boring along ten feet off the 

• Reprinted by permission from the Chicago Times of July 27, 1942. 
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water bound for our base many hundreds of miles away somewhere in 
the Aleutians. 

Thus another bombing raid on Kiska comes to as successful a conclu- 
sion as any raid can hope for in this world’s worst flying weather. 

Back in the Fortress’ lean body the gunners are stowing away their 
guns and making slurring remarks about the Jap and his fighter plane. 
The major, squadron leader and captain of this plane, has given the 
wheel to the second pilot with a word of caution to “keep her on the 
pin” and out of those gray seas ripping past below. Hitting the water at 
this speed would be like flying into a stone wall. 

The bombardier has covered that delicately deadly tool of his craft, 
the bombsight, and now he’s loafing in his little chair splitting his atten- 
tion between a chocolate bar and a canteen of water. 

The radio operator is asking about the weather ahead — as if he didn't 
know. Beside me in the glass nose section the blond young navigator 
has put aside his machine gun and is busy with his charts, plotting us 
home along as blind and deadly a course as any plane has flown. 

I am hunkered up beside him between the drift indicator and the 
two-by-four chart table, scribbling this subsectional box score and hav- 
ing time now to speculate on the odd ways of a war that brought both 
us and the Japs here to dispute a black and useless rock that nobody 
wants but the seals. 

This one attack of many attacks began to take form an hour and 
forty-five minutes ago when the major shoveled on the coal and heaved 
the big bomber up out of what had until then passed for visibility. We 
roared into the soup in a steady grinding climb and for seven endless 
minutes we bored through a thick gray nothing with no top and no 
bottom. Then we broke through into another world of unearthly beautv. 

Below, on either side, and behind lay the billowy top of the fog, so 
blinding white in the sun that it burned your eyes. Poking through the 
soup under the left wing — in justification of the navigator’s mysterious 
juju — lay one black flank of the peak the charts call Semisopochnoi. 
Long ago the bombers gave it up as an impossibility and call it simply 
“that island.” 

The soup behind was solid for a thousand miles, but ahead the un- 
broken new-snow sheen of mist showed overhanging crags and valleys 
and streaks of blue that meant ragged spots and maybe holes to bomb 
through. 

Somewhere under the weird panorama lay Kiska and on Kiska were 
the men we had come hundreds of miles to kill. 

We still climbed, going up where the air was thin and cold and rare 
as champagne. It struck you that this was as good a setting as any for 
sudden death. There wasn’t any comfort in the thought. 
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Still hot in your mind was the radioed report of a Catalina flying 
boat that had been here two hours ahead of us. Somewhere back in the 
mist the Cat was limping home now with half its controls shot away, 
carrying two wounded men and a dead one. You didn’t know who they 
were and you wondered if the dead man was one of those with whom 
you had shared a tent the night before. The Catalina had met a Jap 
fighter over Kiska. 

You remembered, too, the bomber that came over like this ten days 
ago. A scrap of ack-ack got him in the bomb load and he went down 
like a meteor. 

You found your mouth full of ashes and your hands dripping sweat. 
You wondered how it would be when it came. What did come, came 
quietly. You would not have believed it could begin so casually. 

“There’s your mountain,” the whiskery bombardier said, pointing 
ahead. You had time to note his peaceful calm and you wondered how 
this could become old stuff to any man. 

There was Kiska, tucked under a hundred-acre blob of fluffy cotton 
cloud that filled the volcano crater and draped itself festively along 
the snow-streaked black flanks of the mountain. The plane eased toward 
it, still climbing. I looked at my watch — 2:43 p.m., it said. 

The next hour and ten minutes were busy, but somehow your hands, 
having nothing else to do, took notes on this odd transaction in death. 
It went about like this: 

2:45 — The navigator left his charts when we started up and now 
crouches lovingly over his machine gun in the tear-drop glass nose we 
occupy. He squats suddenly and twists the gun in its swivel. 

“Here he comes,” he says quietly. Out there against the white cloud 
rack a tiny black speck moves. It moves fast, growing larger as we stare 
and there is something in my throat I can’t swallow. 

2:46 — We hold our course and on either flank our other planes spread 
out, climb above, or drop below into attack formation. 

2:47 — The speck is nearer, but something’s got into him. He isn’t 
attacking and it requires a moment of incredulous amazement to realize 
what he’s doing. He’s over there by himself — stunting. He’s doing a 
pretty Immelmann, but even to you it seems a silly way to fight and 
you suppress a giggle. You wonder whom he’s showing off for. (It 
was not until much later that the major offered an explanation for the 
Jap’s odd antics. “The guy’s smart,” the major said. “He knows his 
pals down there can hear his motor but they can’t see him through the 
soup. They’ll hear that engine howl and they’ll think what a hell of 
a fight he’s putting up. Makes a hero out of him before he starts to fight.”) 

2:50 — The peak lies below now and the Jap is out of sight. There’s a 
glimpse of sea northward, but the bay where the Jap ships lie, if they’re 
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still here, is solidly covered. You wonder where the fighter has got to 
and you’d like to know when the ack-ack will begin to bloom around you. 

2:51 — There he is, higher than us and closer than before. We’re still 
climbing and the altimeter beside the chart table says ninety-three 
hundred feet, nearly two miles. 

2:55 — He vanished again in the murk, but now he is out and has gone 
into another of his silly aerial dances. He’s still half a mile off, but you 
feel as big as a house and twice as visible out here in the glass nose. 
You wish you had something to crawl behind. 

2:56 — You wonder how the bombardier and pilot will contrive to 
bomb this place through the soup. The volcano is visible all right,* but 
the Japs aren’t in the volcano. They’re in the valley and the valley is 
full of fog. 

3:00 — The top turret is firing over our heads, a yammering stutter, 
sharp and clear above the aw-wa-wa of the engines. We can’t see what 
the gunner is shooting at, but it must be our playfellow in the fighter. 
The firing stops suddenly and the Jap crosses in front of us, sliding into 
the soup. He must have attacked, but we seem to be all right. We had 
a good look at his plane, a Nakajima biplane fighter on a seaplane float. 
From the way he whips it around, it’s both fast and maneuverable. 
He passes us whenever he wants to. 

3:02 — He’s coming in again, from the front this time. He’s diving dead 
toward us and there’s smoke spurting from the front of his machine. 
You realize suddenly, with an odd feeling of shock, that he’s shooting 
at us. Your stomach sucks itself in and tries to get behind your backbone. 

The navigator is crunched over his gun firing back and the pilot lifts 
the nose a little so the bottom turret can get at him too. There’s a hellish 
racket in your ears. The fighter breaks his run suddenly and dives, 
flirting out of sight into a cloud. The young navigator turns and grins 
lopsidedly. “Missed him, damnit,” he says. 

“I never even got a shot,” moans the Navy ensign, equally young and 
even more disappointed. 

3:05 — We’ve been circling steadily and our playmate is out of sight 
for the moment. Now the skipper calls the bombardier on the inter- 
phone. We’re going down to look, he says, before we drop our bombs. 
Big bombers are built for high-level work, but circumstances alter 
cases. We’ve got to see what’s under that fog. We dip into the soup and 
out again. 

This isn’t the solid stuff we flew through coming out. This lies over 
the island in overlapping layers, like an out-of -plumb sandwich. We 
head for the next hole and go rocketing down in a spiral dive. One 
of our bombers is still on our flank. What has become of the others we 
do not know. 
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Jap transport burns and sinks in Kiska harbor, after being hit by an Army bomber. 
This picture, taken by a Navy plane shortly afterwards, was released July 13, 1942. 

( Official U. S. Navy Photograph ) 





A Pacific Fleet cruiser in action off Kiska Island on August 8, 1942, when American 
surface forces heavily bombarded Japanese-held positions. The cruiser and accompanying 
destroyers silenced shore batteries, started fires, and inflicted severe damage to the enemy 

camp areas. ( Official U . S. Navy Photograph ) 
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3:06 — The upper turret fires a quick burst, so he must be back. 
But we can’t see him. Your spine creeps a little and you look back 
apprehensively, half expecting bullets to be coming through the sides. 

3:08 — We’re still going down in and out of the clouds and the top 
turret fires again, a short burst. He must be attacking each time we 
come in the clear, but we can’t see him from here. 

3:12 — He appears ahead momentarily, diving into a cloud and the 
navigator fires quickly. The Jap rolls over and vanishes, his wings 
flashing in the cold sunlight. 

3:15 — Our long glide has carried us down to the solid soup and 
we’re diving through. We are out now, and below us are broken clouds 
over Kiska Bay and a solid mass of mist backed up over the land. We’re 
below the mountain now. 

He’s here again. He came from the left, and the upper turret opened 
on him and now he’s in front coming head on. The navigator is firing 
and the Naval observer, fourth man in our tiny glass house, is trying 
to bring his side-mounted machine gun to bear. He’s closer now and 
the smoke puffing from his plane is laced with white streaks of tracer 
coming our way. — 

My stomach sucks in and my breath comes fast. I wonder if I’ll see 
the glass break in front before the bullets stitch a seam across my middle, 

3:22 — He began another attack up through a cloud, but he did not 
press it home. We’re down to thirty-two hundred feet and except for 
bits of fluff we have an occasional clear view of the harbor. 

We cruise back and forth in figure eights across the harbor and along 
the mountain flank. The antiaircraft should be coming up but it doesn’t 
come, and after a while we begin to think it won’t come at all. Occa- 
sionally we see our playmate skipping out of one cloud or rolling into 
another. The drifting clouds won’t let us get a good look at our work, 
but we can see the upended hulk of the transport bombed and sunk 
by this plane eight days ago. 

There’s another ship in there. We had a glimpse of it, anchored near 
the lagoon, but the mist is pretty thick in that corner and we can’t 
get at it, can’t get enough of a view to make a bombing run. We can’t 
see the tent village, but we know it’s there, and probably, the navigator 
says, we’ll bomb that on a bearing from the peak. 

3:34 — We’ve started up again through the murk. The navigator says 
we’re going to bomb and the bombardier is fiddling with the bomb sight 
and checking his ballistics tables. Whatever destruction we are going to 
accomplish will be starting soon now. Our friend has vanished and we 
cling to an illogical hope that one of those bursts got him. 

You yell at the navigator, asking how high we’ll go to drop. He 
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holds up one hand, the fingers spread. Five thousand feet. We’re almost 
there now between two layers of cloud. 

3:40 — We’re up in the clear again and the other Fortress is still on 
our flank. We’ve come over the mountain and have begun our bombing 
run, an exercise in delicacy and calm for the skipper. 

We must fly this course, speed, exact level without the slightest 
deviation until the bombs are gone. Four little red lights in the cockpit 
will warn him if he starts to waver, but he must fly the plane himself. 
The bombardier bends over his work, consulting the laws of falling 
bodies and computing the odds on this blind shot. He wears the intent 
look of an artist at work, odd on his rocky, unshaven face. 

3:44 — The bomb-bay doors are open behind us. We’re coming on 
the target and I’m breathing quickly, thinking what terror and death 
we are about to turn loose and wondering if such merciless destruction 
can be dealt without something like terror in the dealer. 

3:44:30 — The bombardier’s fingers move slightly on the switches. 
We hear a series of faint clicks. “Bombs on the way,” the navigator 
says and grins. I haven’t felt anything and I try to look below and back 
wondering if I can see them fall. They’ve already vanished into the 
mist. From this height we can’t even hear them hit above the motors’ 
constant yell. Nor can we see what they accomplish under the mist. 

3:46 — We’re in a circling dive, heading down under the blanket of 
soup again for the long run home. It’s almost over, but not quite. The 
fighter breaks out of a cloud at the right and swings in front of us for 
one more try. Our guns open up momentarily and we see the darting 
white streaks of his tracer again and then he’s gone. 

3:50 — The major asks the navigator for the homeward compass 
setting and the navigator reluctantly gives up his gun and turns to 
the charts. We’re heading home. We’re not there yet. There are plenty 
of dangerous miles ahead, but we’re on our way. 

We scooted through the bottom of the soup and found ourselves 
alone. We had lost two planes on top of the fog when Cone went 
down the first time to look the place over and we had misplaced the 
third one somewhere after the bombs were dropped. 

Cone had instructed these worthies to assemble at Little Sitkin, 
but it became apparent quickly that they were unlikely to find 
that lonely rock in such a fog as this and that probably we couldn’t, 
either. Anyhow, as it developed within a few minutes, we didn’t 
have time to fool around hunting for a rendezvous to which, most 
likely, no one else was paying the slightest attention. 
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The major called down to Lieutenant Smith for a course, and 
Lieutenant Smith put away his .30-caliber popgun with great re- 
luctance and went to work. He looked at the variation lines, laid 
a ruler across the compass, rose, and quickly submitted a course. 

I was feeling a lot better and looked for a cigarette. I made a re- 
markable discovery. I had had more than half a pack of cigarettes 
in the front pocket of my brown canvas diaper when we started 
over the target, but that package was now crushed and empty. 
I couldn’t remember lighting a single cigarette during our fine 
cotillion with the Jap upstairs — but somebody had. 

We edged back toward the water until we were buzzing along 
with our usual twenty to thirty feet of clearance. I unwound my 
cramped legs and crawled back through the narrow passageway, 
raised the trapdoor, and emerged into the pilots’ cockpit. 

As I poked my head up, Cone turned the wheel over to Mc- 
Williams and reached for a cigarette of his own. He turned to me 
and grinned ruefully. , 

“Lousy show,” he said. “Wish we could have done better for you.” 

“I’ll settle for this,” I told him. “I just want to report the news, 
not be it.” 

At 4:23 Cone began to show serious interest in the gas gauges. 
At first he didn’t say anything, but then he called Sergeant Hails 
and inquired the state of our emergency rations. Hails instituted a 
search and reported shortly that we didn’t have any. 

Cone cussed briefly and put through a general call to all hands. 
Whatever candy might be found in the pockets of those present 
was to be gathered up and brought to him for custody. I dug 
the remainder of my half-pound chocolate bar out of a pocket and 
turned it over. A few other sick-looking oddments of chocolate 
found their way to the cockpit. 

“What’s the dope?” I inquired. 

“We might have to live on it for a week,” Cone said, and pointed 
to the gas gauges. They looked sick. “We stayed over the target 
too long.” 

“Oh hell,” I thought. “Here we go again.” 

“If Smith puts us at our landfall on the nose, we’ll have about 
five minutes of gas to land with,” Cone said. “If he doesn’t, were 
going for a boat ride.” 
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Thereupon he leaned the mixtures pouring into the carburetors 
and slowed the big plane until she was merely staggering along, a 
delicate compromise between fuel economy and a big splash. 

I clambered back through the now-empty bomb bay to the 
radio shack and found the gunnery crew in cheerful discussion. 
If they had any worries, the worries didn’t show. Somebody said 
that a PBY would pick us up if we got dunked — probably. I 
admired PBY’ s extravagantly myself, but held to a private opinion 
that that was putting too much faith in any airplane. Even PBY 
crews weren’t magicians, although sometimes they gave a good 
imitation. 

The gunners fell into animated discussion of the Jap’s tactics. 
The last time out, they said, he’d had a partner, but the partner 
hadn’t been as clever. He’d got into a cross fire from both turrets 
and the starboard waist gun and now he was enjoying the company 
of his ancestors in the Shinto hereafter. 

“This guy’s pretty smart,” said Sergeant Horstmann, of the 
upper turret. “He never gives the big guns a clean shot at him, 
but hangs around out in front where there’s nothin’ but those 
peashooters in the nose.” 

At 5:15 Bombardier Story crawled back to our coop and lit a 
cigarette. 

“If we ain’t down by 8 p.m. somebody better think of a place 
to drop this crate,” he said cheerily. I wondered what there was 
about that prospect to make him happy. I had already done so 
earlier, but decided to recheck the little Seltzer bottles in my life 
jacket. One showed a suspicious dent in the soft plug on its end 
and I traded it for a new one. 

At 5:28 Hails recalled that the waist-gun windows were still 
open and sent Alders to close them. 

“Open windows make resistance and use gas. Every little bit 
helps,” he said. I wished he had thought of it sooner. 

A machine gun fired a couple of quick bursts somewhere up 
forward and all of us jumped. The gunners scooted for their 
positions and I crawled forward to see what was going on. 

In the meatbox I found Ensign Smith and Lieutenant Smith 
amusing themselves shooting at whitecaps. They turned the gun 
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over to me and, to my great pleasure, I shot down a considerable 
portion of the Bering Sea. 

At 7 p.m. we were still going and Lieutenant Smith was study- 
ing his chart with deep absorption. He took the dividers and 
marked off the chart in half-hour jumps, noting each point with 
the ETA (estimated time of arrival). What good that might do I 
couldn’t guess. Any hundred-yard circle of gray water looked 
pretty much like another to me, and we couldn’t see anything else. 

“At 7: 15 we ought to be off Umnak,” he said. “If I don’t make a 
landfall by 7:20, I’ll edge him south toward the chain.” 

At 7 : 19 the soup thinned slightly, and all at once a darker gray 
shadow loomed to starboard, about a thousand yards away. 

“There it is,” the navigator grinned with the look of a man who 
has just pulled an elephant out of a collapsed opera hat. 

At 7:43 we landed on Umnak’s runway. The gang in the radio 
compartment was listening to a popular crooner whose voice, 
coming from Chicago, was just as corny as ever. 

“Still have gas for ten minutes,” Sergeant Hails told me. “We 
always come in this way.” 
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XXII 



OVER THE HUMP 



What with salmon fricassee, salmon hash, salmon loaf, salmon 
sandwiches, and salmon — caught and canned in Alaska, labeled 
in Seattle, and shipped back to the Aleutians by slow boat — my 
fourth day in Umnak found me fingering my hairy neck experi- 
mentally for the first sign of incipient gills. 

I was in a hurry to be gone, not only because of the plenitude 
of mud and salmon and the scarcity of baths and beefsteak, but 
also because of the hateful copy that I yearned to see on its way 
to the Chicago Times. 

But no planes flew, at least not in the direction I wanted to go. 
The lack of planes distressed the indefatigable Tex Smyer. It 
nearly broke his heart to be faced with something he couldn’t fix. 
Ordinarily, he said in deep puzzlement, the PB^s were shuttling 
back and forth almost constantly. If he could get me to Cold Bay, 
there would be no diflBculty about transportation from there to 
Kodiak, but there weren’t any PB^s. 

Another possibility was an Army transport. Usually, Tex said, 
there were transports about twice a week, but now not even the 
transports flew. All at once the Aleutian bases seemed to have 
become orphans in which nobody was even remotely interested. 

Part of the reason was a popular rumor that the Japs were 
headed up through the Bering Sea with a brace of battleships 
and a mighty train of transports bound for Nome. Somebody 
somewhere in authority thought that this report made sense. Half 
the B-lTs and Catalinas were suddenly siphoned out of the Aleu- 
tians and sent drumming across the foggy Bering Sea to Nome. 

Major Cone was going. He suggested that I ride along and catch 
some Army transport from Nome to Anchorage, where, presum- 
ably, transportation to Kodiak would be available. I added up the 
mileage and declined with thanks. It would mean flying something 
like two thousand miles to gain six hundred, and it didn’t seem 
economical. I wasn’t that crazy about flying in the soup. It was a 
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good suggestion, I admitted later. It would have got me to Kodiak 
sooner and probably with fewer gray hairs. Moreover, it was 
rumored, they were eating dehydrated potatoes in Nome, and that 
would have been an improvement over salmon. 

On the fourth day I had reached a discouraged conclusion that 
Umnak was a trap that had sprung on me. It looked like a perma- 
nent residence. More in habit than in hope I approached the 
Army operations tent about 9 o’clock and asked if they had any 
word on transports. 

“Sure,” said the sergeant. “We’ll have two in about noon.” 

I felt like the man who walked away from his own hanging after 
the rope broke. Thereafter I watched the sky. By Aleutian summer 
standards the day was clear. The ceiling was all of a thousand feet 
and visibility occasionally as much as five miles. 

Twice airplanes that were clearly not Major Chennault’s sportive 
P-40’s appeared above the hills and I trotted hopefully toward 
the runway. Each time it turned out to be an old B-18 bomber 
towing a target sock for the Army’s antiaircraft guns in the hills. 
The B-18 would plod sedately over the ridge on one side, then 
come back over the strait. Without ever discommoding the target, 
the earnest gunners would throw up a bunch of stuff each time 
it came by. I noted, with a certain spiteful satisfaction, that the 
Army’s antiaircraft gunners weren’t any better than the Navy’s. 

Noon came, and with it no transports. I tried the sergeant again. 

“Darned if I know,” he said. “They must be on the way. There’s 
one other chance. There’s a B-17 going to Cold Bay in about five 
minutes. They’re warming up down at the other end of the runway 
now.” 

I yelled for Tex and the Navy’s station wagon. For the first time 
that day both were missing, and the other end of the runway was 
half a mile off through the mud. In utter discouragement I heard 
the bomber roar into its take-off and watched it rocket past at 
eighty miles an hour. It got into the air, tucked its feet up into its 
wings, turned eastward, and vanished. 

At 4 p.m. I heard a heavy plane thumping down the runway and 
trotted outside again. And there was a big, blessed brown-painted 
Douglas transport waddling off the runway and into a revetment 
fifty yards away. I was at the door when the pilot crawled out, and 
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I never let him out of my sight until we were off the ground and 
headed east. 

He was, it developed, an airline flier recently taken into the 
Army ferrying service. This was his first trip out in the islands and 
it could be the last, for all he cared. He had never seen such 
weather in a long and until now reasonably sane career in aviation. 

“No beams, no ceiling, no visibility, no fields, no anything,” 
he said. “It took me two hours to find Cold Bay on the way in and 
I’ve got to stop there again on the way out.” 

He surveyed my mud-caked overshoes and clothing, my salmon- 
smeared blue CPO shirt, my grease- and mud-spotted flying jacket, 
my unwashed face and its scraggly beard. He sniffed experimen- 
tally and edged away. 

“Pretty rugged life out here, I guess,” he said. 

I guess. 

The copilot asked if the skipper wanted to take gas here. The 
boss looked questioningly at the ceiling. It had moved down five 
hundred feet since his arrival. He looked impatient and in a hurry 
to be the hell out of there. 

“No,” he said, “we’ll load up in Cold Bay.” 

I remembered that later. 

We took off at 5:30 after twice being called back from the end 
of the runway. Once it was a messenger with a letter from some 
colonel. The second time it was an order to load more freight. 

The DC-3 took to the air finally, carrying its crew of three, 
fifteen soldiers on leave with full equipment including rifles, two 
Army bombardiers going out for “rest and recreation,” one happy 
reporter, and two tons of assorted freight. The load would have 
given the Civil Aeronautics Authority the fidgets in peacetime. 

It wasn’t the swanky take-off this same airplane had been accus- 
tomed to six months earlier in its career. There was no solicitous 
stewardess. No flunkies made a ceremony of pulling away the 
rubber-tired gangplank — there wasn’t any gangplank, rubber- 
tired or otherwise. No traffic tower dictated the moment of take- 
off and no loudspeakers announced the flight or summoned tardy 
passengers. We just climbed in and squatted in the nearest avail- 
able space. The plane rolled out of the revetment, trundled to the 
end of the runway, faced into the wind, and took off. 
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The plane’s interior no longer carried the luxurious appoint- 
ments it had boasted as a peacetime liner. Folding aluminum 
benches ran down either side. The floor was unpainted plywood. 
The heavy freight was piled forward. A heap of parachutes lay 
at the rear of the cabin, more or less visible and available among 
the fifteen packs brought aboard by the soldiers. I didn’t know 
how the others felt about getting out of Umnak, but I wouldn’t 
have cared if the aluminum benches had been studded with spikes. 

We had five hundred feet of ceiling to get away with. The roof 
remained fairly high down the length of Unalaska Island and 
across Akutan Pass. Halfway along Unimak Island I noticed that 
the mountains had been sliced off evenly about three hundred feet 
above the shoreline. The fog began there and from where I sat it 
looked as thick and mushy as oatmeal gruel. 

The fog moved lower, and before we reached the end of Unimak 
we were down in the old familiar altitude, twenty feet above the 
water. 

It was then that I began to note without pleasure the differences 
between navigation as practiced by Navy fliers and even by the 
Army men on the one hand, and the variety of navigation known 
to the aviator up front, on the other. In similar situations Navy 
and Army navigators simply laid down a course to where they 
wanted to go and made sure the course was well clear of mountains 
they weren’t likely to see before they flew into them. 

Not so this bravo. He was accustomed to flying on radio beams, 
but up here in the soup there were no beams. And so he was flying 
a sight contact with the shore. Within another twenty minutes 
maintaining a sight contact meant that he was flying with one 
wing over the land and the other over the sea, so close to both 
that you could almost drag your feet. 

The northern shore of the Alaskan peninsula, fortunately, is 
reasonably even and in most cases low. Sometimes the cliffs rise 
abruptly two hundred or three hundred feet, but mostly the beach 
consists of mud flats and low tundra bogs spotted like trout with 
hundreds of miniature lakes. It isn’t like the southern shoreline, 
which is no shoreline at all but an amazing wilderness of fiords, 
promontories, cliffs, peninsulas, and mountainous islands just off 
the coast. I offered up a short prayer of thanks that we were 
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flying the northern shore and added a brief petition for further 
favors. 

We should have reached Cold Bay in slightly more than an hour. 
When an hour had passed the weather was absolutely zero-zero 
and we were ducking in and out of coves and wide bays, sliding 
across broad mud flats and zooming up at the last second to avoid 
cliffs that announced themselves by nothing more than a slightly 
more solid gray in the endless wet gray of fog. 

“If we ever find Cold Bay in this,” I thought, “I’ll admit this 
Hairbreadth Harry is a magician in addition to whatever else he 
may be.” 

He didn’t find it. Once he did find an ancient wrecked sailing 
ship stuck in the mud. He yanked his starboard wing over its up- 
thrusting masts with a jerk that tossed half the passengers off the 
benches. Everybody by now was staring out into the wet thick 
soup with fascinated concentration as though, at one hundred 
and sixty miles an hour, we could see anything coming in time to 
advise our Barney Oldfield in the cockpit. 

“Bad as this obviously is,” I thought, “the guy at least has talked 
to some PBY pilot. He knows better than to go up on top of this 
stuff the way he would back home, where they have more radio 
beams and fewer mountains.” 

The starboard wing yanked wildly up again and I looked out 
just in time to glimpse the murky bulk of a Catalina drumming 
past within handshaking distance. 

And then all at once there wasn’t anything but the gray mist. 
There wasn’t anything at all, not even a duller shade to mark the 
land in the dull gray all around. I felt the nose of the plane come 
up abruptly and then we were climbing. He had given up that 
mad chase through the soup and we were going to climb through it. 

“That does it,” said the bombardier. His face was gray. 

We broke through into the sunlight at five thousand feet. Far 
off to the right were the snow-capped topmost peaks of the penin- 
sula range, and there wasn’t anything else anywhere in any direc- 
tion — nothing but the endless glowing smooth white top of the fog. 

“How the hell he thinks he’ll ever get down through this again 
I don’t know,” muttered one of the bombardiers. 

I didn’t know either. I was thinking about the gasoline we hadn’t 
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taken aboard at Unimak and hazily reckoning up the mileage to 
Anchorage. Somewhere between nine hundred and a thousand 
miles, I guessed. I wondered how many years it would be before 
they found us on top of which one of those peaks. 

And then, like the big pharmacist’s mate on the cruiser at Maloe- 
lap — and, I think, for the same reason — I went to sleep. I climbed 
on the pile of freight, pillowed my head in a parachute, and slept 
for four hundred miles. 

The bombardier nudged me awake. 

“Look,” he said in a voice low with awe. He pointed out the 
window and down. That solid gray blanket was breaking apart, 
and in the thin haze between blobs of mist I could see something 
palpable, something moving. Water! We were down to the sea 
again and the fog was breaking. 

“That makes a Christian out of me!” the bombardier breathed. 

“Amen!” I said. “Amen!” 

Ten minutes later we were over the mud flats at the head of 
Bristol Bay. We had left the sea and fog behind. The weather 
ahead was clear — clear all the way to the top of the tremendous 
snow-capped escarpment of the Alaska range. 

We were climbing. We climbed steadily for an hour. The air 
grew cold inside. The wild landscape below softened into blues, 
grays, dark purples, and shining silver. It was 10:30 at night, but 
this was summer and we were in sixty degrees north latitude. 
There would be no full dark this night. 

We were up to ten thousand feet when the shining mirror of 
Lake Iliamna passed slowly beneath us. Half an hour later we 
were among the black crags at the very top of the range. And 
then we began to descend toward Cook Inlet, sliding between 
cloud and cliff down the black slopes that led to the sea. 

The plane droned downward through a scene of desolate savage 
beauty. The moon shone in the weird half-light and it picked out 
glowing patches on the broad waters of the inlet, left others dull 
where the last wisps of seaward fog clouded that vast mirror. 

Rising from the eerily glowing water as though it floated there 
was the tremendous cathedral pile of Mount Augustine. Back the 
way we had come soared the mountains, black, flinty, pinnacled 
with saw teeth measured in thousands of feet. The moon glinted 
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} bluely on the ice of glaciers lacing their ancient gorges. 

“God damn this country!” the bombardier said fervently. “It’s 
the meanest in the world and the best. I’ll live here the rest of my 
life after the war.” 

I did not remind him that for a while that afternoon he could 
» have measured the rest of his life in minutes, 

f At 1 o’clock in the morning, a time of drear gray daylight, the 

DC-3 slid down to a landing on a paved runway at Anchorage. 
The duty officer took the pilots and myself in tow and we stopped 
at an all-night canteen for coffee and pie. I was still curious about 
i the fuel, and inquired. 

“We had about fifteen minutes’ left when we got in,” the pilot 
said. “If I could have found Cold Bay I’d have stayed there.” 

I added to my supply of memos a notation to remember never 
again under any circumstances to fly behind an airline pilot 
without a radio beam. 

( The duty officer fixed me up with a frigid bunk in the arctic 

monastery of the bachelor officers’ quarters. The next day, in 
bright sunlight, I caught a ride to Kodiak with another Army 
i transport carrying six thousand pounds of heavy freight including 

engine parts, propellers and half a dozen blacksmith’s anvils. 
Every time we hit a bump I thought those trinkets would rip the 
bottom out of the plane, but they never did. 
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SUBS IN SOUP 



We didn’t see much of the American subs operating around the 
Aleutians in the summer of 1942. We saw them only twice and the 
Japs saw them scarcely oftener. But they were there. We knew 
it and the Japanese trying to garrison Kiska knew it even better. 
Except for the PBY’s, the submarines did more than any weapon 
to discourage the invaders. 

They first took a good grip on the job the Fourth of July when 
a 1,525-ton “seagoing sewerpipe” stalked a trio of new Jap destroy- 
ers in Gertrude Cove, Kiska Island, and sank all three in as many 
minutes. The same day another pig boat ran afoul of a Jap destroyer 
two hundred miles west, near Agattu Island, and sank it. On July 
5 a fifth Jap destroyer joined its mates on the bottom. The news 
must have grayed the hair of the High Command in Tokyo, for a 
submarine sinking a destroyer is tantamount to a mouse catching 
a cat and eating same. 

But as newspaper copy the submarines were not much good. 
There were never any eyewitness stories, for the submarines, 
instead of coming home to rest after a victory as most vessels do, 
simply stayed on station and hoped for another strike. 

It was odd and a little grotesque that I should obtain my first 
good Aleutian submarine story six months later in the living room 
of a comfortable — and warm — Hawaiian home. It came from a 
pale young man whose high forehead and quiet face matched a 
generally mild demeanor. He was Lieutenant Eichmann ( I forget 
his first name), who was to be decorated by Admiral Nimitz next 
day for his feats as navigator of a 1,475-ton pig boat. 

Lieutenant Eichmann was waiting only to have the medal 
pinned on him before departing on leave to the mainland to visit 
his family. His conversation that sultry afternoon in Honolulu 
was off the record for the time being and was given only because 
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I knew his ship already and knew something of her accomplish- 
ments in the Aleutian murk the summer before. 

Lieutenant Eichmann confirmed a suspicion that submarine 
duty off the badly charted Aleutians has special and peculiar 
features of its own. He did not recall it as especially arduous, 
although he did say that most of the officers and crew suffered 
continually from severe colds. 

The colds, oddly enough, were caused indirectly by the fact 
that it was summer. The Near and Rat island groups, which contain 
Attu, Agattu, and Kiska among others, lie between the fifty-first 
and fifty-fourth parallels north latitude, and in midsummer day- 
light there runs twenty hours out of twenty-four. Submarines 
depend on darkness for protection while running on the surface 
to recharge batteries. Ordinarily it requires several hours for diesel- 
driven generators to force enough charge into the batteries to 
permit a pig boat’s staying submerged through the daylight. In 
the Aleutians there was scarcely enough darkness, and usually the 
subs ran on half charges and exercised the most rigid economy of 
electrical energy. 

“We couldn’t spare any juice from the driving motors and so 
we turned off the heaters,” Eichmann said. 

There were immediate complications, not the least of which 
was that every man aboard directly donned two suits of wool 
underwear and all the winter clothing he had aboard. The waters 
around the Aleutians are icy, summer or winter. It may be said 
parenthetically that a man fell overboard from our cruiser one day 
in August and his body was recovered within half an hour. The 
surgeon who examined him found that he had died not of drown- 
ing, but of shock when he hit the water. 

Cutting out the heaters had another complication. The cold dank 
air, constantly moistened by the breathing of the crew and the 
emanations of their bodies, condensed and formed rivulets that 
trickled down the steel hull plating and short-circuited electrical 
connections. They solved that one by using the air-conditioning 
equipment, which drew less current than the heating system. Air 
conditioning dried the wet bulkheads, but made the air even colder. 

“It was fairly miserable,” Eichmann admitted. 

Despite discomfort, the pig-boat men approved of the Aleutian 
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station. The hunting was good. They made their first strike by 
getting the destroyer near Agattu on Independence Day. 

They were trying, Eichmann said, to take the boat into Agattu 
harbor under a general submarine directive to investigate, seek 
out, and destroy the enemy. The fog was bad, as soupy a day as 
they had ever encountered. Visibility, even as close to the water 
as their conning tower lay, was often less than five hundred yards. 

“We tried four times,” Eichmann said, “but it was terribly foggy 
and we pulled out for fear of going aground. Our Aleutian charts 
are not very good. The Japs probably have better ones.” 

They were pulling out the fourth time when the murk abruptly 
thinned a little and they saw a Japanese destroyer bearing down on 
them only five hundred yards away. 

“We crash-dived and, since it was apparent they hadn’t seen 
us, tried to follow them into the harbor by periscope. The fog 
closed in again, however, and we couldn’t stay with the destroyer. 
We surfaced again.” 

Eichmann was not certain what had happened then. The de- 
stroyer may have heard them or it may only have been investi- 
gating for its own purposes. At any rate the disgruntled sub- 
mariners were hanging around off the harbor entrance when the 
mist lifted again and there was the destroyer coming out. 

“We trimmed our position sufficiently and fired two torpedoes 
at around a thousand yards,” Eichmann said professionally. “We 
then submerged and watched through the periscope.” 

There was a heavy jar and a terrible roar, the lieutenant said. 
It made the submarine resound like a drum. 

“Unless you see a torpedo hit,” he said, “the sound of it is apt to 
scare you pretty badly. It always feels as though you had been 
hit yourself.” 

The torpedoes struck amidships and the destroyer was momen- 
tarily blotted out by the explosion and geysers of water that sprang 
up about her. 

“She capsized in three minutes,” Eichmann related. The captain, 
who had been at the diving controls, took over Eichmann’s place 
at the periscope. 

“He counted a hundred men standing on the keel and they 
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were all wearing whites,” Eichmann said thoughtfully. “I can’t 
think why they would wear whites in that weather.” 

The capsized destroyer sank in fifteen minutes and one life- 
boat was launched before she vanished. The submarine surfaced 
to pick up prisoners, but the fog closed in again and they were 
unable to find anyone still afloat. 

After the Fourth, Eichmann’s sub had a dreary two weeks of 
patrolling her station. For a fortnight she made no enemy contacts. 
The captain came down with a severe cold and was running a 
dangerous temperature. 

“I tried several times to talk him into going to his bunk, but 
he wouldn’t listen. He liked to know what was going on,” Eich- 
mann said. 

“Finally one night he gave up and consented to turn in and be 
sweated out. He turned the boat over to me for surfacing that 
night. I told him I doubted if anything would happen — nothing 
had happened for so long.” 

The ailing but reluctant skipper shed his clothing, donned 
pajamas, and suffered himself to be buried with a hot-water bottle 
under a heap of blankets. Eichmann brought the submarine to the 
surface and saw that the charge was going well. 

“There was a funny light condition that night, something like 
the aurora. Once or twice we thought we saw gun flashes toward 
Attu, but about 9:30 we decided it was nothing and I turned in,” 
the navigator said. “I went to bed in my clothes, leaving off only 
my slippers, which were in my overshoes beside the bunk — all set 
for a hurried exit.” 

About 11 p.m. the lookout sounded five bells, which meant the 
skipper was wanted on the bridge. Eichmann arose and urged 
the captain to remai in his bunk. He would go up to investigate. 

“I was reaching for my overshoes and slippers when they 
sounded the call to battle stations. I forgot about footwear and 
hurried up to the bridge,” he said. 

This alarm was no light condition. The submarine was on the 
surface, and astern of her in the inky black of a foggy night was 
a blob of even deeper black. Eichmann began to figure firing data 
and sent one man to the firing keys. At the same time he sent 
a man to rouse the skipper, who, as it turned out, needed no rousing. 
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“He was right on my heels. He was wearing a sheepskin jacket 
topsides, but he was barefooted and had nothing around his legs 
but pajamas.” 

The shape was coming up fast astern and it seemed she might 
ram the sub. It was so dark that they couldn’t identify it except 
as to purpose. It had a military profile, built up forward and 
sloping to the stem. 

“I told the skipper it looked about right and he croaked 
down the conning tower to let the torpedoes go. We fired four 
immediately. 

“The water in the Aleutians is very phosphorescent, as you 
know,” Eichmann said. “I could see the four wakes and then I got 
worried. It looked as though they were heading to miss. I turned 
to speak to the skipper, but he was yelling down the hatch asking 
why the hell somebody didn’t bring him some pants. 

“Just then the torpedos hit. It was the biggest explosion I’ve ever 
seen, full of sparklers like a fireworks display. Hit her magazines, 
I believe. I had to turn and grab the skipper. He’d been so 
engrossed in watching the torpedoes and reaching for his pants 
that the explosion caught him off balance and he nearly tumbled 
down the hatch. 

“I looked back at the explosion right away, but there wasn’t any. 
Whatever the ship was, a destroyer we think, it had blown up 
and gone down in the time it took me to turn my head away and 
back. 

‘We stayed on the bridge a few minutes and then went back 
to bed. I had to turn in to get the captain to do so. I was afraid 
he’d get pneumonia; he didn’t, though.” 
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XXIV 



FOUR HUNDRED TONS OF TNT 



The Buskin River, which burbled into the sea half a mile from 
my temporary quarters, was full of silver Dolly Varden trout and 
I spent a few afternoons with a fly rod trying to persuade them 
to come out for dinner. A few good ones struck, but the competition 
was fierce, and most afternoons there were more hooks in the 
water than fish. 

The Army’s Fort Greeley and the Naval Air Station adjoined in 
the steep muddy-dusty valley at the feet of Barometer, Pyramid, 
and Old Woman mountains and for several thousand men stationed 
there the Buskin’s trout offered almost the only recreation in 
seventeen months of Alaskan duty. 

Aside from fishing, which was free, fun came high in Kodiak and 
low in quality. The town consisted of one dime store, two general 
merchandise marts, two drugstores, two movie theaters, half a 
dozen curio shops, a dozen saloons, and three parlors of joy; the 
Beach House, the Green House, and the house without a name. 
The Shore Patrol said that the business and professional women 
seemed sadly overworked and nothing to write home about. 

The town boasted one soda fountain, where ice cream could 
be had for eighty-five cents a pint and a sundae for half a dollar. 
Beer was two bits a glass and plain drinks, measured in a thimble, 
were four bits a throw. Every three weeks or so the newspapers 
and magazines came in from the mainland — and about a month 
old. 

Fishing was a popular sport. Whenever one of the pampered 
Dollies could make up its mind which of the many offerings 
to accept, it bit like a wolf and fought like a demon. 

After a while I gave up fishing and settled down to wait for 
the Snafu Maru to return from plowing up a section of the Pacific 
known as “Point Blow.” When she did come in, I transferred my 
chattels aboard while preparations were completed to go out and 
blow Kiska apart. This prospect pleased the ship’s company, for 
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all hands had had a bellyful of Point Blow and wanted either to do 
something destructive about the Japs or go home. 

They were particularly depressed and vengeful because of the 
deaths of Lieutenant (j.g. ) William Billings and Aviation Radio- 
man ( 1st c.) Willie Kyde, the crew of one of our SOC’s. No Japs 
had had a hand in their death except by extension — the two fliers 
were looking for hostile craft when they crashed — but that was 

Billings and Kyde had been dispatched on a routine scouting 
mission ahead of the ship. They flew to the end of their leg, then 
started in. Returning, they met Ensign Ralph Sageser, who was 
searching an adjoining sector. Billings, senior of the two, signaled 
Sageser to join up on him. As Ralph drew alongside, Billings’ 
plane dipped without warning, spun in a sharp spiral, and dove 
into the sea. 

Sageser slapped his SOC down alongside the capsized wreck- 
age, left the controls to his radioman, and clambered down on the 
pontoon and into the water. He clutched a floating glove, but it was 
empty. Then the unbelievable chill of the water hit him. He could 
scarcely cling to the pontoon, much less swim. 

The radioman left the lurching SOC to its own devices, climbed 
out, and hauled the numbed flier back aboard. Ralph was too cold 
to fly and the radioman taxied the plane across eight miles of open 
sea to the ship. 

Loss of the two men was keenly felt aboard ship. Both had been 
popular. In Billings’ case, particularly, there was a sense of futility 
in his death. The young flier, married only two months before, 
was a romantic who yearned sincerely to fight. He had chafed 
under his assignment to cruiser planes and had repeatedly and 
fruitlessly begged for transfer to a carrier’s fighting squadron. 

We had a grade-A scare one night shortly before sailing. The 
wardroom movie machine had just begun unreeling an improbable 
confection called Moon Over Burma, and Dorothy Lamour’s front 
elevation had appeared just long enough for one appreciative 
whistle when the bugle sounded general quarters. 

Nothing will put a ship’s company in motion faster than an 
unscheduled general alarm. There were the muffled thuds of 
colliding human bodies, the crashes of overturning chairs. By the 
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time somebody switched on the lights, the wardroom was empty. 
There were the familiar hurried bangs as the ship was buttoned 
up and hundreds of running feet pounded on the ladders in orderly 
stampede to the guns. I sprinted into my cabin and arrayed myself 
for battle, neglecting only a life jacket. We were tied to a dock and 
it didn’t look as though I would need that item. 

I galloped to the bridge and inquired the cause of the fuss. The 
answer was provocative. Seven enemy bombers were reported 
approaching over the island’s southwestern corner and were, when 
sighted, about sixty-five miles from where we sat like a duck in 
the water. I had always yearned in previous alarms for solid 
ground close at hand and convenient for retirement. This time 
the land was there, but I was not pleased. 

We were moored to a dock with another cruiser made fast out- 
board of us. The second cruiser had two hundred main-battery 
projectiles on her quarterdeck without so much as a tarpaulin to 
keep bombs off. On the dock six feet from the side of our ship were 
five hundred slim aluminum cans, each of which contained a five- 
inch antiaircraft shell. Across the dock lay a Coast Guard cutter 
and forward of the cutter squatted a lighter on whose deck reposed 
four hundred mines, each of which contained enough TNT to 
blow ships and dock from there to Kiska. 

The tide was out and there wasn’t enough water under the keel 
to permit getting under way. The ships were so jammed together 
that not more than half our antiaircraft guns had elbow room, and 
it looked as though the eager gunners would slaughter one another 
if they ever opened fire. 

I debated the advisability of going somewhere else, but a look 
at the mines decided that. There wasn’t anywhere you could go 
fast enough to get away from those babies. 

A tug came snuffling up to haul away the lighter load of mines. 
On the near-by airfield the P-39’s and Grumman Wildcats were 
snarling into the sky as though shot out of guns. We swung our 
SOC’s from our catapults to the catapults of the cruiser alongside 
and she dropped them over into the water. This was done so 
quickly that a mechanic unhooking one plane as it hit the water 
found himself dangling fifty feet in the air with one hand around 
the crane hook. The crane operator couldn’t wait. 
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No SOC’s ever before took off as our planes did that night. 
They climbed straight out of the water. Soon the darkening sky 
was full of planes and nobody seemed quite sure whether they 
ought to be shot down or not. 

On the dusty road from town, meanwhile, appeared a strange 
and heartening spectacle. The road was full of running sailors, 
and they were all coming our way. Liberty parties had been ashore. 
Now they were coming home when their ships stood in need. It 
was one time the bluejackets might have avoided a fight with 
clear consciences, but they weren’t doing any avoiding. They 
came afoot, running, stumbling, panting, falling and getting up 
again. They came with desperate loyal urgency. 

I was never prouder of the Navy. 

We waited for the bombers until 10 o’clock, when it was so 
dark they might have had trouble giving us a workout had they 
come. 

Then somebody discovered that the seven incoming bombers 
were our own. We secured and returned to the wardroom to spend 
the next two hours happily contemplating the progressive un- 
veiling of Miss Lamour. 

Not long thereafter we sailed to dismember Kiska with a fine 
brave force including five cruisers, half a dozen destroyers, and 
four high-speed minesweepers. The operation was timed to the 
minute and very elaborate. Since the main body had no air support 
of its own, its movements were timed to coincide with a complex 
scouting and assault schedule assigned to the Catalinas and the 
Army’s heavy bombers. The plan was a honey and dovetailed 
everywhere like a jigsaw puzzle. It was bombproof, mineproof, 
Jap proof, and foolproof — but it didn’t work. 

Nowhere in all that elaborate mumbo-jumbo had anyone 
provided for the fact that the Aleutians are foggy in the summer. 

We sailed into the thick soup and set out for Kiska. Once or 
twice as the appointed day approached, the Catalinas, bless them, 
contrived to find us at the bottom of the murk. The Army bombers, 
however, were nailed to the ground by fog, and the main body 
of ships would have done better moored in port. We fussed and 
fumbled and made two passes at Kiska. The first time we got with- 
in a hundred miles. The second time we nearly ran aground on 
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Kiska’s beach, and in the process of getting turned around again 
three minesweepers and a destroyer rammed into one another. 
It was that thick. You couldn’t see your own ship, much less the 
one next to it. 

The crippled ships were sent hobbling off to be patched up and 
the main body returned to port to think things over. 

We tore up our brilliant, complex, useless operations plan, and 
a few days later we sailed again. 

The new voyage out was not eventful. The weather remained 
overcast and dull but not particularly foggy. The big Cats came 
out each day and prowled about, running errands and scouting 
ahead and on either side for enemy submarines. 

After lunch on August 6, the day before the scheduled fire- 
works, Lieutenant Commander Jack A. Holbrook summoned all 
officers of the gunnery department and the aviators into the ward- 
room to examine the following day’s assignment. 

“We are gathered here this afternoon,” he said in fair approxima- 
tion of a chaplain’s manner, “to discuss a gunnery problem in 
which we expect to engage tomorrow.” 

The gun boss is a dapper man under medium height; he is an 
amateur movie enthusiast and a better-than-average water-color 
artist. He is also the only man I know who can put an audience to 
sleep laying out the blueprints for a massacre. 

It sounded like a lecture in archaeology as he chalked up a rough 
chart of Kiska, marked in the ordinates and abscissa, and cross- 
stitched the points where the greatest slaughter might be inflicted. 

He laid out the firing course and explained that, due to Kiska’s 
topography and the likelihood of mines at the harbor mouth, we 
would be tossing our clunks over South Head, a 1,380-foot ridge 
below the harbor proper. 

When he finished, everybody knew in precise geometrical for- 
mulae what we were going to do. It sounded about as exciting as 
a week end in the country. We managed to retain a certain interest 
in proceedings, however, for nobody knew yet what either the 
Japs or the weather might be planning. 

The weather was the department of Lieutenant Commander 
John Tatom, the staff aerologist, with frequent necromantic inter- 
polations by Lieutenant Commander C. E. (Squeaky) Anderson, 
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whose predictions were based on the moon and thus were without 
portfolio. Tatom found something in his weather charts that en- 
couraged him to hope for clear skies — or at least no fog — around 
Kiska on the afternoon of August 7. Squeaky, who has spent most 
of his life in the Aleutians swapping groceries for fox furs and who 
himself says the Aleuts know him as “Honest” Anderson, saw 
something in his lunar consultations to make him agree. 

The attack was scheduled for August 7, a date which brought 
protest from Lieutenant William (Hunk) Hunker, the second 
aviator under Lieutenant Robert A. O’Neill. Two planes were to 
fly from each cruiser on gunnery-spotting missions; since the 
captain wished to keep one experienced flier aboard for future 
developments, either Hunker or O’Neill had to stay behind. The 
first time we tried to get within gun range they had flipped a coin 
for it and Hunker had won. When thereafter the date of assault 
became* as uncertain as the millennium, O’Neill had rebelled and 
they had formed a compact. Kiska on an even day. Hunker would 
fly; odd, O’Neill. 

Ralph Sageser, a capable youngster recently qualified, was to 
take the second plane. 

We had a fine dinner the night of August 6, turkey and trimmings, 
and I noted with pleasure that my appetite was okay. I didn’t know 
whether to ascribe this happy development to improving courage 
or to the fact that this attack, unlike previous experiences, was 
scheduled for afternoon instead of dawn. 

The reason for the afternoon attack, incidentally, was to reduce 
the running time between us and darkness in case the Japs should 
produce a squadron or so of land-based bombers. We had no 
carrier and thus no Wildcat fighters to deal with bombers. 

We arose normally on August 7 and looked out upon a lovely 
day — lovely, at least, for that part of the world and our sinister 
purposes. There was a low gray overcast with the ceiling varying 
from three hundred to four hundred feet, but there was no fog 
and the horizon was sharp and clear. It couldn’t have been better. 
With weather like this we could run up to Kiska and no patrol 
plane would be able to spot us without coming below the over- 
cast, in which event he would be too low to have much range of 
vision. 
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For the first time I enjoyed my breakfast on the day of battle. 
I spent the morning in an acey-deucey marathon with Lieutenant 
(j. g.) Lee St. Clair Swepston, turret officer of main-battery 
mount two. 

“I don’t believe I am scared,” Swepston observed thoughtfully 
as he kicked two checkers and took my twelve-spot. “But I have 
the damnedest bellyache within my memory.” 

I knew what he meant. So far as I know, courage has nothing to 
do with it. On the day of battle your insides hurt willy-nilly and 
there’s nothing you can do about it until the shooting begins. Then 
it goes away. I dislike making predictions about the course of the 
war, but I am willing to forecast that more men will come out of it 
with ulcers than will die in battle. 

We were charging due north when, in midmoming, the machine 
guns suddenly began to stutter wildly. I ran topsides in time to 
see a black sphere, studded with iron horns, slipping backward 
between the rows of ships. So we were to have mines to consider! 
This drifting mine might have broken its moorings two thousand 
miles away before some Japanese port, or it might, on the other 
hand, have broken its moorings and drifted from a field of its 
brothers just about where we intended to commence firing that 
afternoon. It was something to think about. 

Lunchtime was noisy, loud with opinion, promise, and threat. 
There was much vociferous hope that our retirement course from 
Kiska would take us direct to San Francisco, liberty port of the 
Navy’s dreams. The laughter, I noted, was a little on the boozy 
side, and I did not doubt that the bellyache had reached the 
epidemic stage. There was no gluttony. 

The only person wearing an outward appearance of worry, 
however, was Lieutenant John Frink McGillis, the antiaircraft 
gunnery officer. He was worried because O’Neill had borrowed 
a pair of his valuable 7 x 50 binoculars to carry along in the SOC. 

“Mind you’re careful,” he exhorted the aviator solemnly. “These 
glasses not only cost money. They’re also practically impossible 
to get.” 

At 4 p.m. we were thirty-five miles from Kiska and closing in 
rapidly. If the day had been clear the island would have been 
visible. There had been no sign of the enemy, although a pair of 
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Catalinas had been circling about us and ranging ahead and on 
either side for hours. It began to look a little too easy and we gave 
some serious thought to a report, received the day before, that a 
two-engined land-based bomber had chased one of our Cats 
out near Attu two hundred miles west. 

We went to general quarters at 4:15. The ship was buttoned up. 
Ventilation, water, sewage, and lights (except the dim blue battle 
lanterns ) were shut off and men went to their battle stations. 

“Kiska’s a casket — for little bastards,” a gunner sang unmusically 
on the port side 1.1 mount. 

At 4:30 Commander Joseph A. Farrell and Chief Quarter- 
master Edward O’Reilly consulted the charts and announced that 
we were twenty -two miles below Vega Point, the southernmost 
extension of Kiska. It was time to launch the planes. O’Neill and 
Aviation Chief Radioman Aubrey E. Lewis climbed into one plane 
and settled themselves for take-off. Sageser with Aviation Radio- 
man (1st c.) Bobbie Crawford manned the other. The cruiser 
turned into the wind and the planes shot off. We did not know it 
then, but we were not to see Sageser and Crawford again. 

There had been a dim white patch on the water ahead as we 
turned to launch the planes. Now we returned to the approach 
course, and two minutes later we plunged into pea-soup fog and 
were deep in the fanciest aeronautical and navigational tangle 
one could imagine. At the botton of the soup the cruisers and half 
a dozen tin cans were rushing pell-mell up against a hostile coast 
that they couldn’t see. Up above, the SOC’s were howling among 
the ships like homeless demons. They couldn’t see either and were 
making desperate efforts to keep contact with their ships. There 
was no way for anybody to tell what anyone else was doing or 
intended to do. The planes were playing peekaboo with the 
mastheads and threatening momentarily to land on the stacks. 

The fog had looked like a patch, but if it was only a patch it was 
the biggest one on record. We bored on in for minutes and the look- 
outs strained their eyes trying to see through the milky stuff. 
Rear Admiral William W. (Poco) Smith, the task-group com- 
mander, and Navigator Farrell alternately hung over the chart and 
dashed outside to look at the weather. It wasn’t getting any better. 
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Occasionally a dim white line appeared where the nearest de- 
stroyer heaved spray along her flanks, but that was all. 

Nobody had time to worry about our suddenly lost airplanes; 
nobody, that is, except Hunker, who trotted around the bridge 
like a worried mother hen, peering into the murk and hearkening 
to the lonesome roaring of motors that he couldn’t see. 

“I don’t know where we’re going or what we’re going to do, but 
I sure would like to get those pigeons back aboard,” he said. 

We were, the navigator said, inside the hundred-fathom curve 
and fast approaching the point where we could worry about going 
aground. 

“Okay,” the admiral said wearily, “pull them out. Give the 
ships left one-eight-zero.” 

The order went out by voice and soon we plowed back out of the 
soup, intact but cheated. There between us and the Japs was that 
malefic fog bank, and the enemy couldn’t have had better protec- 
tion with a hundred bombers. The stuff was absolutely impene- 
trable. 

If falling morale could sink a ship, the cruiser would have been 
on the bottom in about ten seconds. This was the third time we 
had tried it and the third time we were licked by fog. We had been 
within ten miles this time. 

In pairs and one at a time the planes broke out of the murk and 
hovered about their home ships. Six were out and then eight were 
clear. No more came, and the missing pair were the SOC’s flown 
by Sageser and O’Neill. 

We were abject and you could have bought the whole task force 
for a $2 ticket on last year’s Derby. Then O’Neill began calling the 
ship by radio. 

Instead of clinging to the ship when we hit the fog, he and 
Sageser had flown on through to Kiska. Now they were over the 
harbor and, we could believe it or not, the weather was clear in the 
area where our firing course was charted. There was a hole in the 
soup. 

The two planes were over the harbor and the harbor was full 
of ships. At least ten cargo vessels — two in excess of ten thousand 
tons — a destroyer, and four submarines lay at anchor. 
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O’Neill’s voice began giving the ordinates and abscissa by which 
this anchored booty might be plotted for slaughter on the firing 
grids. Having delivered this information, he announced briefly 
and parenthetically that the planes had been attacked by aircraft. 
Sageser’s radio was never heard at all; perhaps he was already 
dead. We never knew. 

Admiral Smith consulted briefly with the navigator. Then he 
turned to Commander Peyton Harrison, the operations officer. 

“We will turn around,” he said. “Take them in on zero-zero-five 
for thirty minutes, turn on the firing course, and commence shoot- 
ing.” The admiral returned to flag plot, folded his length into the 
admiral’s easy chair, and reopened John Dos Passos’ U. S. A. He 
had made his decision, and for the moment there was nothing 
further he could do. 

I found that I wasn’t that calm about it. I plugged my ears with 
cotton, settled my tin hat and movie camera, and started up the 
mast to the foretop. Lieutenant (j. g.) Tom Sinding was there 
with a set of phones clamped over his ears. Sinding was six days 
away from the operating table on which he had lost his appendix 
and he was still wobbly but fully certain that he didn’t want to 
miss this. 

We glided ahead and the visibility, instead of improving, took 
a devilish new twist for the worse. It was milky thick all around, 
but although in the deathly'silence preceding attack we could hear 
the swish of a near-by destroyer through the water, we couldn’t 
see it. Yet the fog looked thin on top; the sun poured through. 

John Tatom came up the mast to have a firsthand look at this 
weather not of his making. From the foretop he scrambled up 
the rope ladder to the peak and clung there, staring about him. 
Then he climbed down again. 

“The stuff ends up there,” he said solemnly. “I was above it, and 
the tops of the ships stick through. It looks like a bunch of sticks 
floating in whipped cream.” 

“The Japs are probably having a hell of a time trying to figure 
that out — seeing Tatom coming after ’em singlehanded and walk- 
ing on top of the fog,” said Lieutenant Commander Holbrook. 

The minutes stumbled by and we drove ahead, all nicely 
wrapped and hidden in cotton wool — but with tags sticking 
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through the fluff to show any interested onlooker precisely where 
we were. 

I clambered down to the next level and took station with Lieu- 
tenant McGillis and his crew on sky control. My heart was going 
like a 20-mm. machine gun and I thought I could stand this about 
one more minute before inward pressures exploded me. 

And just then a lookout yelled from the bows that land was in 
sight. Ten seconds later the murk blew away from sky control and 
we saw it too, a bright-green shoreline curving in a long crescent 
with the open side toward us. Back above the island lay a bank of 
cloud, and in the background glooming over the cloiids loomed 
the black peak of Kiska volcano. We had come in on the nose with 
Vega Point on our port beam and Bukhti Point, an um-shaped 
peninsula on the southern shore, almost dead ahead. 

The hole in the mist looked about ten miles in diameter, taking 
in most of the southern shore, the ridge of South Head, and the 
broad convex bay into which we were steaming. It looked as though 
it had been bored there. Banked up all around was the miasmic 
fog waiting to escort us away. The westering sun poured into that 
cavernous hole and lit everything with the luminous clarity that 
precedes a summer thundershower. The shore fairly sparkled and 
the quiet ships swinging toward the firing course had the look of 
toys. 

The fog bank, however, had rolled back into the harbor, and 
from somewhere out of sight Lieutenant O’Neill reported that he 
could no longer see inside. This bombardment, then, would have 
to proceed without spotting. The guns would be aimed at unseen 
targets according to navigation and the formulae of the firing 
blueprint. On the level below, Navigator Farrell and Chief O’Reilly 
were studying the shore, seeking precise cuts on obvious land- 
marks. There would be no doubt of our position, and we knew 
where the Japs were. 

“I have my position; I have my exact position,” Farrell said. 

The line of destroyers was swinging close inshore. From our 
grandstand seats two miles away they scarcely crept against the 
backdrop of the island. Ahead on our port bow were the light 
cruisers in line. One heavy was directly on our stem, so that the 
triple line approached in echelon two miles broad. 
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There had been no sign of the enemy. Didn’t they know we were 
here? Where were their planes and their guns? Where, indeed, 
were our guns? 

The moment was utterly silent, jammed with a sense of porten- 
tous waiting. 

At 7:55 p.m. bright-orange flame spurted from the destroyers 
without breaking that suspended silence. It had begun. Seconds 
later the sound rolled up like distant thudding on a bass drum. 
The cans fired again, paused, then fired again. In a second pause 
the first distant echoes of explosions rolled back from behind the 
ridge. 

At 7:59 the light cruisers fired full salvos in unison. The lights 
carry fifteen six-inch guns each, and when they fired it looked as 
though they had blown up. Brilliant flame flared out in sheets that 
ran from end to end of each ship. Then red smoke rolled up and 
back and hid the ships. 

The enemy’s first answer was anticlimactic and laughable. Above 
the fog bank lying in the harbor blossomed dozens of black and 
yellow roses. An antiaircraft barrage! 

I was tensed and waiting for our own first salvo. I knew what 
main-battery fire did to you and I was braced to meet it. I waited 
for a couple of centuries and it didn’t come. I let down my guard 
and raised the camera, aiming at the flaming light cruisers. The 
movie camera came back and hit me in the eye and my back 
slammed against the steel splinter shield, knocking the wind out of 
me. There wasn’t anything anywhere but yellow flame and hot red 
smoke and showering shot. 

Our main battery had fired its first salvo. 

A wailing cheer came up through the tumbling smoke. We had 
waited a long time for this. I was conscious of the sound of the 
shells trundling off through the sky with the rumble and clank of 
receding freight trains. My watch said 8:01 when I could focus 
my eyes enough to see it. 

The red smoke drifted away, and in the pause before the second 
salvo the light cruisers came into view like a movie fade-in. They 
had gone to rapid fire, and the dancing flames enveloped them 
from end to end. Except for the peaks of the masts, the ships had 
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Marine Corps fighter pilots on Guadalcanal try to relax at their operating base as they 
await orders to take off. (U.S. Marine Corps Official Photo) 
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vanished in stationary smoke clouds from which the long flame 
tongues spurted. 

At 8:04 those on the island had pulled themselves together 
sufficiently to enter a protest. Thin water spouts were jumping 
from the sea off our port bow between us and the light-cruiser 
line. There were occasional ponderous thunders and lightnings 
from the heavy cruiser behind us, and every few seconds the world 
fell apart about us as our main battery tossed another salvo over the 
ridge. 

The Japs appeared to have three shore batteries going, one on 
Bukhti Point and the other two at points along the shore. They 
were doing badly, the splashes still falling between us and the 
light cruisers. 

So far the opposition hadn’t amounted to much, but at 8:08 four 
tiny planes came racing down the face of the cloud bank and laid 
a stick of four bombs across the stern of the leading destroyer, an 
old four-piper. The bomb splashes rose about seventy-five yards 
astern and the destroyer went on her way, sending a lacework of 
red 20-mm. tracer after the planes. 

At 8:08:30 a pure-white rose bloomed in the blue sky directly 
above our ship. Long white tendrils snaked out of its heart. A star 
shell, dropped by a plane we never saw to mark our position for 
gunners inside the harbor. 

Little Kiska Island is an extension of South Head, a small chunk 
of land lying almost at the harbor entrance and separated from 
the main island by a narrow strait called South Pass. At 8:09 a 
ship appeared in the pass. 

It seemed to be a heavy destroyer, but it was difficult to be sure, 
for it was coming out of the fog and before it reached the clear 
it was wreathed in shell bursts from our destroyer line and was 
invisible but for the flicker of its guns. 

Three destroyers ganged up on the ship and for two minutes the 
bursting shells threw up a white water curtain that hung suspended 
across the width of the pass. Then the curtain settled down and 
the Jap ship was on its side, a black curving profile against which 
the last few projectiles flamed yellow. 

From the moment the ship appeared until it was revealed again 
as a capsized wreck two minutes had elapsed. We didn’t need a 
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census to know that most of its crew was as suddenly, horribly 
dead as the ship itself. 

There were more shell splashes to port, none close enough to 
cause concern. I was still trying to time my movie shots to miss 
our own salvos and was still failing. The reeking cordite smoke 
had gummed my glasses and my eyes burned with it. 

At 8:12 a small plane dived on the trailing destroyer, dropped 
a small bomb, and started to pull out. The destroyer’s antiaircraft 
fire laced about it and the plane slithered off into the fog, leaving 
a smoke trail. A minute later a bomb burst in the water fifty yards 
off our port quarter, throwing up a white geyser with flame in its 
heart. We did not see the plane. 

Smoke began to rise behind the ridge, forming tumbling black 
shapes above the bluish white of the cloud bank. We received a 
report from an SOC. The plane had gone into the harbor under 
the fog bank and had come out again, pausing only long enough 
to see a salvo land against the side of a ship. 

A lookout was yelling and pointing upward. Straight above us 
were long curving trails of mist, the graceful penmanship of a fast 
plane at high altitude. The plane was invisible. 

The mist trails cut off shortly and the plane appeared plummet- 
ing straight down. It leveled off a couple of thousand feet above 
us and machine-gun bullets stitched a seam of little splashes in 
front of the bow. Not good shooting. But a fast and nimble plane — 
very fast. A Zero on a float. 

At 8:16 the leading light cruiser shifted her attention from the 
unseen harbor to the shore battery on Bukhti Point. Her guns 
flashed viciously and the earth on the Point stirred and flamed and 
the shore battery did not fire again. It was quickly done. 

Our course was carrying us back toward the edge of the fog, 
and the lip of one vast cliff of mist now lay above us. From some 
plane above the soup a bomb fell and splashed near the cruiser 
astern. The cruiser’s antiaircraft guns hammered briefly, sending 
exploratory bursts into the mist. 

An SOC muddled over the ships. One of those skittering Zeros 
dropped into sight from somewhere and made one vicious slash 
at the pigeon. The SOC jerked around and flubbed frantically 
back into cloud cover. ( We learned later that Lieutenant John R. 
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Brown, senior flier of the other heavy, was wounded in one foot in 
that attack. ) 

Our guns were still blasting the day apart, but we were near 
the end of the firing course. The destroyers had passed Little Kiska 
and were running back toward us. The light cruisers were wheeling 
away toward the retirement course. At 8:20 our main battery 
hurled its last salvo toward the island and we wheeled sedately 
away. It was over, or at least our part of it was over. 

In twenty minutes the triple battle line had lobbed four hundred 
tons of steel and TNT into the Kiska base. It was as much as four 
hundred heavy bombers could have toted from Umnak. 

Except for the ship that had tried to come through the Pass and 
had failed so miserably there, we had no way of telling what we 
had accomplished, or whether we had accomplished anything 
at all. 

At 8:20 the heavy ships were closing up their formation and the 
destroyers were racing back to their screening positions. We were 
running southeastward toward the fog bank, where we could 
count on cover from whatever the Japs' few bombers might still 
be able to do. 

Within ten minutes we were under the overcast, although not 
yet in fog. Two bombs fell off the port quarter, nearer the heavy 
cruiser astern than us. The cruiser’s guns blindly tossed up a helter- 
skelter pattern of red tracer and she heeled over in a quick zigzag 
evidently designed to insure the continued missing of bombs. 

Occasionally one of the swift little float Zeros would rocket by 
above the formation, always followed by a hail of light automatic 
fire from every ship within range. These displays seemed mutually 
harmless. 

At 8:36 O’NeiH’s SOC slipped out of the overcast and began to 
circle the ship. A big chunk of the starboard upper wing covering 
was gone and the torn fabric fluttered in the slipstream. There 
was no sign of Sageser’s plane, and there never was any sign of it. 

When Bob came aboard he reported that the two planes had 
joined up immediately after being launched and had flown through 
the soup and soon arrived over the island. They had gone in over 
the harbor together and had cruised in circles there for fifteen 
minutes before anybody took any notice. 
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The harbor was nearly clear at the time and they had counted 
and charted the ships without difficulty. There had been no anti- 
aircraft fire until O’Neill had passed over a destroyer on the way 
out. The destroyer opened up on him, to be joined immediately by 
other guns ashore and on the ships. One near-by burst riddled the 
tail surfaces of O’Neill’s plane. Bob thought that the Japs had at 
first mistaken the planes for two of their own. 

They got away from the harbor and were preparing to radio 
the ship when O’Neill’s radioman Lewis, searching above them, 
saw the Zero coming down in a vertical dive. 

“I whipped around and turned back in the direction from which 
he was diving so that he had to come in on his back,” Bob said. 

“Ralph was still alongside and we were diving into a cloud 
together when I heard a pop and saw that a hunk of fabric had 
gone out of the wing. Twenty millimeter, I guess. Something pretty 

bi i’ 

“As soon as we were in the cloud I turned to the right and Ralph 
turned left to throw him off. I came out later and cruised Ground 
until the show was over and then came back to the ship. I never 
saw Ralph’s plane again.” 

At 8:40 one of Kiska’s four-engined patrol seaplanes dropped 
down through the overcast far over the port beam. He cruised 
along paralleling our course, but ducked back into the soup when 
the nearest ships threw fireworks at him. 

He returned once more a few minutes after 9 o’clock, wheeling 
over the lip of a cloud almost dead overhead. He stayed just long 
enough for the tracers to go streaking up and then sailed out of 
sight again. 

At 9:36 a periscope was reported on the port quarter and we 
began to zigzag. Other reports said it was the splash of a bomb 
falling through the overcast. I never knew which it was. 

We secured from general quarters at 10:05 p.m. The mess cooks, 
who had been secured an hour earlier, had sandwiches and coffee 
waiting in the wardroom. There was a lot of enthusiastic yelling, 
but it didn’t last long. Everybody was tired and turned in early. 
There was no movie that night. 

Upon returning to port we learned that the PRY’S and Army 
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bombers had got out to Kiska the next day, August 8. Three Cats 
found two transports under way just off the harbor entrance. 
They hit one square astern with a thousand-pounder and managed 
a damaging near miss that set the second one afire. 

North Head, where the Jap command post and much of their 
shore-based artillery had been established, looked like a freshly 
plowed field, the fliers reported. One of the two largest cargo 
vessels was beached along the inner rim of South Head. Its decks 
were awash. 

What other damage the bombardment may have inflicted we 
never knew. The harbor is deep and there was at least a possibility 
that some ships had sunk at their moorings. The facts, doubtless, 
were well known in Tokyo. 
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RESCUE 



At midnight of August 8, twenty-seven hours outward bound from 
Kiska, the cruiser force made contact with an unidentified object 
and went to general quarters. 

The bugle and general alarm interrupted my preparations to 
sack up for the night. I reversed the procedure and piled on what 
clothing was ready at hand and hastened to the flag bridge. The 
night was as black as Hitler’s heart, but there were lights behind 
the thickly curtained doorway of flag plot and I stumbled inside. 
Admiral Smith was there already, arrayed in overseas cap, leather 
trench coat, long-handled wool underwear, and a pair of shoes 
whose laces trailed behind and threatened at any moment to get 
underfoot and bring him low. 

Nobody knew what the contact meant, but a submarine seemed 
a likely guess. Two destroyers were sent out of the pack to investi- 
gate. The main body piled on speed and got away from there. 
The man who uses cruisers to fumble around in the dark hunting 
submarines deserves what he is likely to get. 

At 12:45 an unidentified airplane passed over the ship, flying 
very low. It cut directly across the deck and sounded as though it 
might land in our laps. We could not see it. 

At 1 a.m. we secured and returned to our course ( or something 
similar). The destroyers rejoined the fleet at dawn. 

Thus we came, for a fleeting hour, within touch of high drama, 
but we never knew it. Had we known the source of that elusive 
contact we might have been instrumental in rescuing eight men, 
but there was no way of knowing that. 

In port again we learned that we had gone to battle stations 
in the middle of the night because of a derelict Catalina manned 
by Lieutenant (j.g.) John F. Herrin and a crew of seven from 
Patrol Squadron 41. The PBY was down at sea, leaking, crippled 
and lost two hundred fifty miles south of the chain. The plane 
had got into trouble by helping us, for it had been one of two 
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giving the cruisers a scouting screen as we approached the target. 
War’s coincidences are always strange and often merciless. 

The plane that had flown mysteriously above our ship was a 
second BPY, then well into the last of two mercy flights. 

This is the story we were told in port: On the day of attack, 
Herrin had brought his Catalina out early in the morning. There- 
after he ranged about us and once was dispatched to search an 
area on our exposed western flank. By the time the cruisers drew 
up to Kiska his fuel was low, but he stuck around anyway out 
of a natural curiosity to see somebody beside PBY’s fighting at 
Kiska — for a change. He stayed as long as he dared and then 
started home. 

On the way, we later learned, the fog closed in and the putt-putt 
generator supplying current to the plane’s radio failed. 

Troubles in the soupy air around the Aleutians have a way of 
multiplying one upon the other. Their fuel was dangerously low, 
but Herrin dared not take the shortest route home down the chain. 
It was imperative to steer clear of the mountains in such fog as 
mantled the peaks that night. 

The navigator laid a course well southward and they drummed 
on through the murk, playing a guessing game on the chance that 
their fuel would take them into Umnak. The fuel never had an 
opportunity, for the engine generators joined the putt-putt in 
refusing to operate. They came down in the open sea. 

Catalinas are strongly built as airplanes go, but no plane can 
long endure adrift on the open sea. Fortunately the night was 
calm and the plane held together, although it was soon making 
water so fast that they had to bail constantly. 

While half the crew bailed the other half struggled over the 
balky generators, and at dawn the crew contrived to have one 
generator functioning sufficiently to get an engine started. With 
power they could radio for help, but only briefly. The single motor 
pulled the Catalina crabwise into the trough which dumped water 
into the hull by the tubful and threatened momentarily to rip her 
wings off. 

They sent off only one call for help, but it was enough. Back at 
Dutch Harbor, at Umnak, and aboard every tender moving about 
the chain, radio operators had been glued to their receivers for 
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hours awaiting a call. The radios fixed the lost plane as bearing 
231 degrees from Dutch Harbor at 6 a.m. 

Nearly every PBY in the Aleutians was out that morning, either 
on searches or following up the cruiser raid on Kiska. One dog- 
tired crew had just landed at Dutch Harbor from an all-night 
mission. On the ground, among others of the crews who had been 
on their feet for forty-eight hours servicing planes, were Lieutenant 
Hamilton (Ham) Hauck, Ensign T. M. Davidson, Ensign J. C. 
Erwin, Aviation Chief Mechanic I. F. Schultz, Aviation Mechanic 
( 2nd c. ) G. W. George, Aviation Mechanic ( 3rd c. ) D. F. Pribble, 
Aviation Radioman ( 1st c. ) W. C. Denning, and Aviation Radio- 
man ( 3rd c. ) R. L. V. Nielsen. At Hauck’s suggestion these eight 
men volunteered to take the recently landed Catalina out to 
search for Herrin and his crew. 

Both Pribble and Nielsen were survivors of the crash ou Mount 
Carlisle in which Lieutenant ( j.g. ) Jep Jonson and Aviation Radio- 
man ( 2nd c. ) T. H. Scroggins were killed. 

They poured several hundred gallons into their gas tanks and 
took off from Dutch Harbor at 11:40 a.m., August 8. The visibility, 
Hauck wrote in his report, was “fair but variable,” which in the 
language of Aleutian aviation meant that occasionally you could 
see as much as a mile. The mercy plane drove southward on bear- 
ing 231. While Hauck flew south, Herrin chanced the trough and 
used his radio again for a short time. Ensign Erwin, navigating 
Hauck’s plane, was able to check the bearing within a short 
distance of the cripple and thus they found it without difficulty. 
Hauck took station over the drifting plane and began calling home 
stations, other planes, and particularly one of the seaplane tenders 
which had been sent south to pick up the crew and sink the derelict. 

Hauck remained in the area an hour and a half until a third 
Catalina piloted by Lieutenant (j.g.) Julius A. Raven arrived. 
Raven had participated in previous mercy missions, having found 
and rescued the crew of a damaged submarine from Amchitka 
Island, almost under the nose of the Japs on Kiska. Leaving Raven’s 
plane on station Hauck turned back to Dutch Harbor for a new 
supply of fuel. They landed at 6:30 that evening, having been in 
the air six hours and fifty minutes. 

While the plane was being gassed, Hauck and his volunteer crew 
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ate a hasty meal. They took off again at 7 a.m. without rest from • 
the flight and the forty-eight hours of continuous ground duty 
that preceded it. They were later reprimanded for flying again 
without rest; the reprimand came simultaneously with citations 
for the whole crew. 

They flew toward the drifting cripple again, calling Raven’s 
plane for bearings as they progressed. Before dark they met Raven 
on the way in. Fuel shortage had forced him to turn back and leave 
the downed Catalina temporarily unguarded. Hauck checked his 
bearings with Raven and flew on, while Raven set sail for Dutch 
Harbor. 

Darkness came down, however, before Hauck’s weary crew 
located Herrin’s plane again. There was a fair wind by this time 
and the cripple might have drifted considerably from the position 
where Raven left it. The fog was settling in, which in no way 
helped. 

Hauck began to circle, searching a twenty-mile area around 
the point where he believed the plane to be. In the darkness and 
fog visibility was almost nil and the rescue plane dropped danger- 
ously close to the water for night flying. They put out three hun- 
dred feet of aerial, so that if they came too close to the water it 
would rip off the aerial and warn them. At midnight they made 
contact with something they couldn’t see. At first they believed 
that they had found the plane, but someone saw the ghostly wakes 
of ships in the water close beneath them. 

They passed on over these mysterious wakes and shortly there- 
after saw a light low against the water. They thought it was the 
plane, but they were too low to make a sharp turn. By the time 
they had reversed course the place was lost. 

Meanwhile the tender was drawing nearer. Hauck returned to 
that ship to check his bearings, since their circling in the dark had 
thrown them hopelessly out of the search area. At 12:45 they 
passed directly over our cruiser, so low that they were able to see 
and recognize her. They did not know it, but at that moment we 
had a contact on what was almost certainly the lost plane. We 
knew we had a contact, but we did not know with what. 

Hauck and his crew searched throughout the night, returning 
to the tender once again at 2:45 a.m., August 9. The search was 
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growing nearly hopeless, but they stayed with it. At 6 a.m. they 
found Herrin’s plane again. From then until 9 a.m. they maintained 
what Hauck described as a “jitney shuttle” between the cripple 
and the approaching tender. At 9:30 a.m. the tender sighted the 
drifting PBY and drew alongside to sink it and take off the crew, 
according to instructions. 

These instructions had reckoned without the temper of Herrin’s 
seasick crew. They then had been marooned for almost thirty-six 
hours, but, having managed to keep the plane afloat, they refused 
' to abandon it now. They demanded fuel enough to fly back to 
Dutch Harbor and some help to fix the second generator. They 
received both and were soon in the air homeward bound. 

Hauck, meanwhile, was perilously short of gas. Nevertheless, 
the volunteer crew turned back toward the base without landing 
and burdening the already busy tender crew with additional 
fueling problems. 

On the way in two other PBY’ s came out and escorted the suc- 
cessful rescuers to Umnak, where they landed at 12:45 p.m., August 
9, with a scant twenty gallons of fuel remaining in their tanks. 

They had been aloft twenty-four hours and thirty-five minutes 
out of the previous twenty-five hours and five minutes. 

Tragic news awaited both homing crews. Raven and his crew 
had never come in from their mercy patrol above the cripple. They 
had arrived at Dutch Harbor when the rocky gorge of the base 
was solidly souped in. They were heard circling outside for a time, 
trying to get through. The harbor blackout was broken and all 
station lights were turned on to aid them, but the fog was too 
thick and they couldn’t make it. After a while they turned away. 

They were never found. As soon as Herrin landed and learned 
• what had happened, he and his crew insisted on beginning a search 
for the plane that had been instrumental in their own rescue. The 
hunt continued for a week, but without result. 
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XXVI 



SITDOWN IN SITKA 



No part of the world ever kept me in more constant physical dis- 
comfort or scared me oftener than the Aleutians and Alaska. 

Nobody was ever happier than I when Russ Stewart, who had 
become managing editor of the Chicago Times when Marvin 
McCarthy went into the Navy, radioed that it was time for me 
to come home on leave. 

There were two ways to get out of the Aleutians. One was by 
freighter across the Gulf of Alaska and down the coast through 
the Inside Passage, a deep waterway behind the labyrinth of 
islands that form the coast of the Alaskan panhandle and British 
Columbia. The trip could be counted upon to take from ten days 
to a fortnight; and though the scenery along the Inside Passage 
was said to be unsurpassed, I wasn’t interested in scenery. 

I wanted civilization, home, fresh eggs, and neon signs. I had 
been among the blackouts more than eight months and, like the 
Navy, had taken to calling the United States the “Old Country.” 
I wanted to be able to walk down a city street at night without 
fear of breaking a leg or being disemboweled by a nervous sentry. 

The other way was by air. Twice a week the Navy flew mail, 
essential supplies, and a few men into and out of Kodiak in Douglas 
DC-3 transports. My last trip in a DC-3 had given me one of life’s 
most profound scares, and I wasn’t anxious to repeat it. Nothing, 
however, could be as bad as remaining in the Aleutians when I 
was free to go, and I applied for space on the next outbound trans- 
port. The task force commander’s staff obligingly fixed it. This was 
Friday. We would take off Sunday morning and Sunday night 
we would be in Seattle. 

Saturday afternoon Lieutenant Grisko told me he was due to 
leave and was taking a damaged Catalina back to Seattle the next 
morning. I switched my allegiance in a hurry; even a busted-up 
Catalina sounded better than a land-plane transport. The memory 
of that wild ride from Umnak to Anchorage had not vanished. 
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Sunday morning the transports were off at dawn. We were due 
out at 8 a.m., but when I met Grisko at breakfast he said that the 
weather was bad along the coast and he would wait until the 
next day. The soup, hie said, was piled against the coast from 
Vancouver to Cook Inlet and it would be better not to take a chance 
with a damaged plane. The Cat we were taking out had skidded 
across the runway a week previously and had ended up on its 
nose in a ditch. The prow was pleated like an accordion and 
Grisko wasn’t sure how many landings it could take, even in smooth 
water. 

Monday morning we left the runway in clear weather and 
Ensign Crockett put us on a course northeastward across the Gulf 
to Cape St. Elias, a hundred miles north of Yakutat Bay. Another 
Cat came out and flew formation on us for a few minutes, then 
peeled off and went about its business. I settled down in the gun 
bays with the gunners, intending to enjoy this airplane ride 
thoroughly if I never did another. 

We ran under a heavy overcast passing over Middleton Island, 
a narrow barren strip of land stuck by itself in the middle of the 
gulf. From there to the white rock promontory of St. Elias the 
ceding came down steadily and, though we still had between four 
hundred and five hundred feet, it was evident that we were 
running into the coastal fog bank. 

At St. Elias we rammed into it without warning. The high ship- 
like prow of the Cape came out of the sea ahead and Grisko flew 
in close to circle and give Crockett a chance to fix his position. 
One second we were in open weather and the next we were in 
pea soup with our port wing only a few yards from unseen jagged 
cliffs. Grisko swung her out hastily and we started down the 
coast, edging in and out of the solid soup that lay rolled up against 
the land thirty or forty miles away. I took a long deep breath. 

About noon we picked up the general call to all planes. Sunday’s 
transport had not yet arrived in Seattle. It was unreported at any 
intermediate port; only a station at Whitehorse, far in the interior 
and off the course, reported hearing a plane overhead about mid- 
night Sunday. 

( Two months later there was still no trace of the plane or the 
eleven men who left Kodiak aboard it that murky August dawn.) 
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Grisko came back through the plane and looked at me curiously. 

“Don’t ever let me hear you complain about your luck,” he said. 
“That’s your plane that’s missing.” 

“We’re not into Sitka yet,” I told him, waving an arm toward 
the gray murk flowing by outside. 

“We’ll get in,” he said. 

And we did, but it wasn’t exactly a picnic. It was 2 p.m. when 
we arrived off a stretch of coast behind which Sitka was supposed 
to lie. We had to take Crockett’s word both for the coast and for 
Sitka, because we could see neither, although we circled for two 
hours. There was ocean underneath; occasionally a rocky island, 
covered with dark fir trees, skittered beneath the wings, but that 
was all. 

Sitka lies on the western shore of Baranof Island, and the only 
sheltered water is a narrow strip running between Baranof and a 
small island on the seaward side. Between Baranof and the open 
sea lies a broad sound studded with reefs and rocky islets. If you 
land at all, you land at Sitka. If you try to land somewhere else, 
you can count on a reef or the vicious chop to tear the bottom 
out of your airplane — and the bottom of our beat-up Cat was 
none too secure at best. 

Grisko circled patiently over the sound waiting for some provi- 
dential moment when the soup would roll back long enough to let 
him slap the big boat down on the water. Three times he pene- 
trated so close to the settlement that a narrow causeway between 
islands only half a mile from the harbor flitted under the wings. 
It began to look as though we would have to sit there all night, 
except that we didn’t have enough gas for that. 

At 4 p.m. a touch of breeze came in from the sea and rolled the 
fog back a little. We charged in behind the retreating soup and 
flopped onto the water. The battered nose section held together, 
and a few minutes later the plane was up on the ramp, dripping 
and triumphant. By the time we were out of her, the soup had 
settled down solid again and visibility was about the length of an 
arm. 

“Didn’t I tell you there was nothing the matter with your luck?” 
Grisko said. 

We spent the night at the Naval Air Station officers’ club, a fine 
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comfortable caravansary, none the less comfortable for the loud 
smell of fish from an unseen cannery across the strait. 

We were off again at 8 o’clock in the morning and all hands 
breathed a hearty sigh when our battered prow at last jerked free 
of the swells without collapsing entirely. Weather conditions con- 
tinued normal, which meant zero-zero, until at the end of Queen 
Charlotte Sound the thick gray goo suddenly turned golden above 
the gun blisters and we rode into bright sunlight with the misty 
black escarpment of Vancouver Island under our port wing. 

We rode down Puget Sound feeling like death-house residents 
pardoned on the day of execution. 

If I wasn’t the happiest man aboard, then Kerr was. In the 
previous three years he had had only ten days in the United States. 
He had been with Patrol Wing 10 in the Philippines at the start 
of the war. He had shared the heartbreaking days there in which 
the patrol wing lost all but four of its forty-four planes. In the 
end he had joined the sorry retreat to Java, where the surviving 
personnel borrowed planes from the Dutch and flew again until 
the planes were shot from under them. He had returned to the 
States via slow boat from Australia, had spent ten days in the 
bosom of his family, and was then assigned to the Aleutians. 

Somewhere behind him in that long trek trailed his pay accounts. 
They had never quite caught up and he had come out on leave 
with only eighteen dollars. Where he conjured that up I don’t 
know. 

In the hangar at Sitka he stumbled onto a buddy he hadn’t seen 
since they left Manila in different directions. The buddy had a 
pocketful of cash, the result of a recent crap game. 

“He lent me a hundred skins,” Kerr said happily. “And both of 
us know I won’t see him again for months — if ever.” 

The officer of the day managed to scare up a taxi and I told the 
driver to take me to the biggest and noisiest hotel in Seattle. The 
driver assured me that the city had been expecting an air raid 
since the first of May and was prepared for it at any time. 

The sleek young clerk surveyed my threadbare uniform, beat-up 
flying jacket, and ragged seabag without favor. He gave me a 
room with the deepest reluctance. 

I had been waiting for this for months and I couldn’t get the 
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bellhop out of the room fast enough. I put in a call for Phyllis and, 
war or no war, the operator called back within five minutes and 
said she was on the line. Until the phone rang I was as full of 
conversation as a Christmas goose, but when I heard her voice I 
couldn’t think of a word to say. And she couldn’t either. I never 
will understand that. 

That night Lieutenant (j.g.) Jack Appleby and Amy, his young 
wife, came and took me to dinner. Until a couple of weeks previ- 
ously, Jack had been patrol-wing paymaster at Kodiak. He still 
felt a little strange around a lighted city, but he was acclimated 
enough to show astonishment when I ordered ham and eggs for 
dinner. 

That night I wandered around the streets for two hours looking 
at the lights. Next to a fresh fried egg, I had never seen anything 
as beautiful as a two-color neon sign. 

A lot happened in the next two months. 

Zanna Phyllis was born and proved to have a lot of hair and a 
remarkable voice. 

The champion grade A number one priority secret we were 
required to keep as fleet correspondents was Radar. 

We kept it like the crown jewels. We cherished it for months. 
We sneaked around it in our copy, which I still think was high- 
class sneaking. We used meaningless professional gimmicks like 
"special apparatus” or “device” or we blithely ignored the thing 
altogether and said that we knew enemy planes were coming 
many miles away and left the reader to figure out how we knew 
such interesting facts in advance. Sometimes the results looked 
a little foolish, but they didn’t look any more foolish than we 
would have appeared trying to explain a modern war without any 
reference to it at all. 

We never wrote the word Radar. We never even thought it. 
The one inner sanctum barred to us on a ship was the Radar shack. 
If we ever mentioned Radar to a censor he broke into a cold 
sweat and started reaching for our credentials. 

Radar was the damnedest secret there was, and we kept it. 

So then I went home and glanced into the double truck of the 
Chicago Times and the first thing I saw was a swell cutie in a 
bathing suit. 
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She was Miss Radar, selected as such by the students at the 
Navy’s Radar school at (secret). 

Russ Stewart, managing editor, took me to Washington and 
we met the President of the United States. 

I went to the All-Star football game in Chicago and got sore, 
quite illogically, because ninety thousand people were having 
such a swell time watching a football game while I knew the places 
where a lot of their sons were living in the mud and some were 
dying. 

I ate a couple of thousand fresh eggs and gazed with deep 
appreciation on every neon sign I met. 

Eventually I started back for the war. One November afternoon 
we slipped under the Golden Gate Bridge aboard Captain Bill 
Olsen’s seven thousand ton dynamite bomb, bound for Oahu. 
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SNAFU MARU 



The cruiser came down from the Bering Sea while I loafed around 
Honolulu waiting for transportation to the South Seas. They put 
her in drydock, scraped her bottom, lifted her face, washed the 
crusted salt from her upperworks, strengthened her armament, and 
replaced all the odd gear carried away by northern winter gales. 

The crew came ashore like a herd of pale elephants, eager for 
the sun and the debatable delights of Honolulu. I applied for 
passage and the request was granted. On December 22, 1942, 
they called and said to report before 9 a. m. One hour before 
sailing they told me she was going back to the Bering Sea. 

“I don’t know whether you’re the jinx or the ship is,” Lieutenant 
Bob O’Neill remarked as I came over the side. "It doesn’t seem 
to make much difference. She’s still the Snafu Maru.” 

Kenny Butler, the assistant first lieutenant, had promised fine 
accommodations and led me to them proudly. A hammock was 
rigged from the ammunition track around turret-two barbette in 
the starboard passageway and it bore a penciled sign: Quiet. 
Editor at Work. “Bering Sea Blat.” Having exhausted the humor 
of the jape, he led me to a fine staff cabin. It had a reading lamp 
on the battle circuit that I wouldn’t have to battle for. 

It wasn’t the ship I had left brooding in the unhappy fog three 
months earlier. She had discarded all the gaudy regalia she once 
wore as the fanciest vessel in 'the fleet. She had been stripped 
for action. The wardroom, once one of the most comfortable 
public chambers I had ever known, was now a gray steel box 
devoid of all its cheery conceits. The easy chairs and davenport 
were gone and the deep cushions had vanished from the long 
transom against the starboard bulkhead. That once heroic chaise 
lounge was now a steel bench and nothing more. The waxed lino- 
leum was gone from the deck, leaving nothing of its former magnif- 
icence but scabrous bits of cork where the cement had defeated 
chipping hammers. The green carpet had vanished. The paint 
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had disappeared from bulkhead and sideplate and was going from 
overhead as fast as yammering air-driven chisels could tear it off. 
Paint breeds hot fires. 

All the cabins were undergoing similar treatment, and each 
bunk wore a spread of leathery canvas impregnated with nonin- 
flammable chemicals. The teak planking had vanished from the 
well deck and would have gone from forecastle and fantail too had 
the yard had time to rip the timber up. 

The cruiser had come down to her essentials and was no longer 
trying to kid anyone with a bum imitation of a luxury hotel. She 
was a big iron box, pointed on both ends and weighted down with 
artillery. Somebody had figured out that the function of a fighting 
ship is to fight and to bring her crew home alive, not to keep them 
happy when unfighting. All the junk she once carried, while 
questionably pretty, was highly inflammable. She had become less 
comfortable, but infinitely more comforting. 

There had been other changes. What was once a bridge thought- 
fully enclosed with glass against the rigors of wind and spray had 
become a long iron platform projecting far out over turret two. 
The visibility was better and there was no longer danger that the 
sun would strike glass and heliograph her position. 

She had a cluster of new guns, including a double set of 40-mm. 
pom-poms on the fantail. We sailed at 11:30, and shortly thereafter 
a couple of planes came out to tow black sock targets for us — 
discreetly at the end of half a mile of line. 

The new 40-mm. guns looked pretty fancy and included so many 
automatic gimcracks that there was a feeling about the ship that all 
they needed to bring down a plane was the telephone number of 
the pilot’s uncle. I journeyed back to the stem to watch them work. 
It was an educational afternoon. 

They were aimed and fired from directors mounted away from 
the guns, and the lads on the gun mounts proper had only to keep 
dumping shells into the breaches. The man at the director looked 
at the target through a reflector sight similar to that on a fighter 
plane and kept on the mark by wheeling the director about with 
a set of motorcycle handlebars. A second man stood alongside and 
set range and deflection with a couple of knobs like those on a 
ten-dollar radio. 
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All this was very comforting, but not to the crew on the swiveling 
gun mounts. These men, nine to each set of four barrels, were 
getting such a ride as must have reminded them of the Pendleton 
Rodeo. The mounts were as nervous as cats and whined like a 
thousand angry mosquitoes. They jerked from side to side, 
quivered, pivoted, whirled, and fishtailed like a bronc in simul- 
taneous but exaggerated response to every move made by the lad 
on the director handlebars. 

They got around to firing these fine robots after a while, but 
they didn’t do much to heighten my generally low regard for anti- 
aircraft weapons. The planes came along towing their targets; 
the guns waved their tails like angry tom cats and belched out a 
lot of highly lethal explosive and deadly-looking red tracer streaks. 

The target socks sped right along their merry way. 

I had to admit, however, that these were new weapons and that 
no weapon is much good until its operators get to know it well. I had 
a notion that the 40-mm. pom-poms might prove pretty conclusive 
when the nervous lads handling them should become accustomed 
to their tools. The sailors on the port-side mount seemed to have 
the same thought with regard to the Marines on the starboard side. 

We also had practice for the remainder of the antiaircraft bat- 
tery, and some of it was pretty good — or, pretty anyway — al- 
though we brought down only one target. The five-inchers looked 
fine, laying nice patterns of black powder puffs away up in the blue 
about ten thousand feet; and, which is important, the bursts were 
ahead of the target instead of yapping far behind like a pup after 
a sparrow. 

I had retired to the wardroom and coffee by the time the re- 
maining automatic weapons — 1.1 Chicago pianos and .20-mm 
Oerlikons — went to work. There were a lot of these, for the 
ordnance department had found room for so many extra Oerlikons 
that the ship looked like a frenzied porcupine. The wardroom 
during the ensuing hullabaloo was like the inside of a giant rattle. 
The targets would come along presumably, although I couldn’t 
see, and the guns would go to work. First the nasty rapid thudding 
of the 1.1’s, then the hysterical yammer of the .20’s. As the target 
drew nearer they would build up to a wild drum roll that set your 
teeth on edge and urged you to leap overside and swim for shore. 
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Later on the main battery had a workout, so that we had a fine 
battle all afternoon — and no enemy. 

An old destroyer came over the horizon towing a main-battery 
target on a raft, and finally after some preliminary square dancing 
with our escort four-pipers we got into a firing course and opened 
up. The shooting was encouraging, although not perfect. Twenty 
thousand yards is extremely long range for a tiny towed target. 
Our eight-inch squirrel rifles dropped a number of straddles across 
the mark after adjusting from the first splashes which fell over and 
deficient in deflection. 

That night we had a party — night battle practice. It was as 
gaudy a fireworks display as man could well conceive and I thought 
Dante should have seen something like it before drawing blue- 
prints of Hell. 

I was on the bridge with Lieutenant (j. g.) J. M. Patterson and 
Commander Farrell, the navigator, and they wanted to know 
if I had ever seen this done at night. I said I hadn’t. 

“Better close your eyes the first few shots,” the navigator said. 
“The flash will blind you.” I didn’t, and it did. 

We got on the course after a few nervous questions by blinker 
signal from the towing destroyer. Then the boys began hunting 
the target by firing star shells from the five-inch battery amidships. 

It began with the familiar whiplash bark and a big blast of flame 
starboard amidships. There were half a dozen flashes in quick 
succession and soon out there low against the moonlit horizon the 
shells began to burst. First appeared little red stars of fire. They 
blossomed quickly and became great white fireballs settling toward 
the water. The guns threw them out in long rows, hunting for the 
target. One pattern would burst and sink flaring toward the sur- 
face, leaving ghostly tendrils of smoke. Then the next row would 
burst and blaze up so that there was always a double row of stars 
breaking and coming down. The star shells gave a ghastly brilliant 
light that no doubt furnished great illumination in its immediate 
area. Nevertheless it took the rapid firing of two dozen stars to pick 
up the target, which even then seemed only a thin square shadow 
directly under one star. 

As soon as they had it, the main battery went to work. 

If the five-inch gun flashes had been extraordinary fireworks, the 
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eight-inch guns were unbelievable. There was, of course, the 
normal tremendous thwack in the midriff, and it set me reeling as 
usual. But the flashes were something special. It was like swing- 
ing open the gate to Hell for a quick peek and then slamming it 
shut again. First there was a great flare of bright orange flame ’’n 
which everything but the glaring light vanished. Then the smoke 
and hunks of soot rolled back over us, the stinking cordite fumes 
speckled with hot red pinpoints of light. Through the smoke you 
could see a set of three big glaring eyes arching upward and going 
away fast. When the smoke blew back a little the red eyes were 
smaller and still moving away in a hell of a hurry. It was awesome 
to realize you were watching almost a thousand pounds of TNT 
on its way to tear up an acre of the earth’s surface — even if that 
acre at the moment held only a practice target. 

I hadn’t known before that eight-inch shells carry tracers, but 
they do; they make a most engaging spectacle. They go chasing 
off through the night, arching up and then going down, sliding 
closer together all the way like a set of railroad tracks running 
into the distance. 

We got on the target in a couple of salvos despite the difficulty 
of seeing it, a circumstance made no easier by some enthusiast 
who insisted on using the big searchlights amidships every few 
minutes. The long blue lances of light went poking through the 
smoke, making it utterly impossible to see anything but their glare 
and the weirdly tumbling shapes of smoke. . 

“It would, of course, be a lot easier to see a ship that was shoot- 
ing back at us,” Commander Farrell remarked. It was a thought- 
provoking observation. 

When the show was over I retired to the wardroom only slightly 
deaf. One of battle’s minor aggravations is the shape of my ears. 
I don’t know their exact shape, but it is such that the wads of 
cotton I insert hopefully always fall out with the first salvo. 

We settled down to a northerly course and for two days the 
only bright moment was Navigator Farrell’s brief speech at dinner 
the second night. Neither he nor the captain, said Mr. Farrell, ap- 
proved the way certain officers were keeping the log — and some 
were not keeping it at all. Thereafter, he said, the officer of the 
deck would complete his log before going off watch. He would 
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write in a legible hand and he would conform to the new wartime 
fashions of log keeping. 

“Do not enter course, speed changes, times of condition watches, 
or any information of any character,” the navigator said. “You’ve 
got to write it so it will divulge nothing. It may sound silly, but 
you have to do it and if it doesn’t improve I am going to start an 
SOB book.” 

Any officer entered in the SOB book would lose a day ashore 
for each entry the next time in a desirable port. I asked somebody 
what an SOB book might be, and he said it was just what I thought. 

The afternoon before Christmas we drew heavy-weather 
clothing. Two suits of long-handled wool underwear, three pairs 
of knee-length wool socks, black arctics, leather mittens, goggles, 
face masks, woolen helmets with snoods, and two-piece jungle- 
cloth zoot suits. When a man gets into all that stuff he looks like a 
three-hundred-pound mummy and moves with the agility of one. 
They issued the stuff just in time for Christmas, and on that glad 
holiday we received a present, the first of the Arctic gales in which 
we traveled thereafter. 

The sky was a bleak low scud and the wind came out of the 
north with hurricane force. The seas built up steadily until at last 
the high ones marched past on a level with the com deck forty 
feet above the water line. Plowing straight into them, the ship 
took a bad beating forward. She reared up over one sea, then 
flopped sickeningly down and shoved her prow under the next so 
far that it looked as though she would keep right on going down. 
Green water four feet deep dumped its tonnage on the forecastle 
with a resounding thud that stopped her in her tracks and set her 
shuddering and groaning from bow to sternpost. Then she lurched 
up out of it again, throwing a mane of white spray that curved up 
and back in the howling wind. Ice began to build up on the super- 
structure halfway up the foremast, as high as sky control. 

The water hammering her forecastle carried away some new 
ammunition ready boxes and pounded the forward decking enough 
to spring several seams and put elbows in half a dozen stanchions 
between decks. Several officers awoke with inches of water slosh- 
ing merrily about in their cabins, and six feet of water found its way 
into the chain locker. 
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In the Battle of Santa Cruz, October 26, 1942, the Japanese unsuccessfully attacked an 
American task force. Here a Jap bomb splashes astern of a United States Carrier, as 
the enemy plane pulls out of its dive directly above. ( Official U. S. Navy Photograph ) 
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We arrived at our Alaskan base battered but whole. A few hours 
later we sailed again, moving up into the Bering Sea. There were 
rumors we had come up to support a landing on Amchitka only 
seventy-three miles from the Japs on Kiska. It seemed likely that 
the operation might prove diverting, for it was said the Japs had 
recently succeeded in getting a new supply of airplanes. 

The Bering Sea was full of storm and apparently nothing else. 
For two days the wind never fell below fifty knots, and it reached 
eighty on occasion. Whenever our course was across the wind, we 
lay in the trough and rolled unmercifully. We rolled thirty degrees 
to port and thirty-five to starboard, and once one of the kids on the 
starboard 1.1 gun mount swore he saw the plane on the starboard 
catapult dip a wing in the water. 

A sea that came across the well deck bashed in the belly of the 
plane on the port catapult. The plane’s fuselage was at least forty- 
five feet above the normal water line. Another sea broke a six-foot 
hole through the starboard hangar and ripped the tail surfaces of 
the plane within. Still another ripped the port hangar door com- 
pletely out of its tracks and drove it back into the hangar, crumpled 
like a handkerchief. 

You couldn’t sleep because you had to stay alert and hold on 
to your bunk with both hands to keep from being pitched out on 
your ear. Everything movable inside the ship was in a state of 
perpetual motion, and there wasn’t a whole dish in the galley. 

Captain John White, head of the Marine detachment, was our 
only personnel casualty. He committed the error of becoming too 
absorbed in a wardroom movie; the ship’s roll lifted him out of 
his chair and catapulted him thirty feet across the wardroom to 
a landing headfirst against the bulkhead. He suffered a gashed ear 
and passing dizziness. 

We cruised up and down in the neighborhood of Kiska for 
several days and then roved westward seeking trouble around Attu. 
This cruising, we understood, was preliminary to our real mission 
of supporting the landing force whenever it was ready to move. 

On January 7 the weather calmed miraculously, so inspiriting 
the task-group commander that it was suddenly announced we 
would go and bombard Attu that afternoon. The fact that airplanes 
had been shadowing us all day may have influenced the decision. 
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We slid up to Attu in late afternoon, coming up from the west, 
passing Cape Wrangell, then coursing down the north side about 
four thousand yards off Red Head. 

At 5:30 we came abreast the opening of Holtz Bay, where the 
Japs were believed to anchor occasional shipping. The high 
pyramided mountains were snow-sheathed to the water line and 
beautiful. 

“Boy, what ski runs!” Lieutenant (j. g.) W. F. Smith breathed 
reverently while the big turret guns trained out and got ready to 
cut loose. 

We glided past the entrance of the bay and looked in. There 
wasn’t anything there. 

We moved on and slid past the mouth of Chichagof Harbor and 
took a lingering and hopeful look into that. There wasn’t anything 
there either. 
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XXVIII 



THE MONKS OF TORPEDO JUNCTION 



Lieutenant Antoine Venne, the assistant chief engineer, who 
came around to copyread these chapters as fast as they could be 
persuaded to leave the typewriter, entered a complaint one day. 

“As long as you are writing a book about the Navy,” he said, 
“why don’t you write something about the engineers? For all any- 
body ever hears about the engineers, you would think they ran 
these buckets by remote control from Shangri-la. Come to think 
of it, if the engineers were in Shangri-la they’d probably see more 
of the war than they do the way things are.” 

I told him a reporter had to stay topsides and see what was going 
on, and in any case I didn’t intend to visit anybody’s fire room or 
engine room during battle. It might be his idea of peaceful retire- 
ment to spend a battle locked up in the bottom of an iron box with 
a lot of white-hot steam for company, but it wasn’t mine. No thanks, 
I preferred to see what was going to hit me. 

“Well, never mind that part of it,” Tony said. “The day of a fight 
is just like any other day in torpedo junction, only maybe a little 
easier than some. Come on down now and I’ll show you around.” 

I went with a certain reluctance, for I had just come from look- 
ing at the chart, and the chart said we were eighty-eight miles from 
Kiska, where the Japs had a submarine base. Eighty-eight miles is 
close enough to a torpedo. 

We went down to the second deck, aft about a hundred feet, 
through an armored hatch, and down twenty feet more. Soon we 
stood on the gratings among some of the complicated junk out 
of which Chief Engineer Thomas J. Kimes, Tony, and two hundred 
and thirty-three engineers twisted as much as 108,000 horsepower 
when we needed that much. 

Tony began explaining this stuff, and I thought he would never 
stop. It was fairly obvious he liked his job. 

“This baby has eight boilers and a separate steam-turbine power 
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plant for each of her four screws. We can do around twenty knots 
using only two boilers,” Tony said. “Her full designed speed, which 
it says in the book is thirty-two-point-seven knots, takes all eight 
boilers and a hell of a lot of oil.” 

He was talking loud because the moan of the reduction gears 
translating the high turbine speeds into something usable on the 
propeller shafts drowned any ordinary tone. 

“You ought to be down here sometime when the bridge is in a 
hurry,” he said. “When we get up around twenty-five knots the 
gears howl, the blowers shriek, and the boiler fires roar so you 
can’t even carry on a conversation with yourself. It’s nice and quiet 
now.” 

There were three turbines for each shaft, graduating from the 
size of a pickle barrel to the size of a bull elephant in the last stages 
of elephantiasis. The big one was the low-pressure engine and got 
the steam after the other two already had drained most of the zip 
from it. After going through the low-pressure engine the steam 
traveled to a condenser where it became water again and went 
back to the feed tanks to be used over. 

The condenser worked by scooping up water from the ocean, 
pouring it through tubes over which the steam passed, and then 
dumping it back in the ocean. That was why the speed which the 
ship could make depended somewhat on the temperature of the 
ocean. The colder the sea water, the faster the condensation. The 
faster the condensation, the lower the vacuum in the condenser 
and the higher the relative pressure of live steam entering the 
turbines — or something like that. 

“The ocean here is about thirty-eight degrees Fahrenheit, and 
I expect we could kick up quite a wake if we had to,” Tony said. 

He showed me some of the eighty-six gauges on the main-engine 
control panel and pointed out a few dozen of what seemed hun- 
dreds of valve wheels by which the flow of a ship’s essential juices 
is controlled. I said it looked complicated. 

“It only gets complicated when there’s a lot of maneuvering, 
like when they’re going into harbor or alongside a dock and the 
bridge telegraph is ringing up speed changes every thirty seconds 
or so ” he said. “Then these guys are jumping around like a troupe 
Russian dancers. Changing speeds on a ship isn’t like changing 
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speeds in an automobile, where you do it by stepping on the gas 
or easing up on the pedal.” 

Every speed change may require half a dozen operations, such 
as cutting in additional burners in a boiler or cutting them out, 
increasing or reducing the flow of steam to the engines, manifold 
changes in the adjustment of such auxiliary machinery as pumps, 
or cutting the driving engines out entirely and letting steam into 
another set of turbines used only for backing down. 

Usually when the ship is firing, he said, the engineers have an 
easy time, because firing calls for a good steady speed — not slow 
but not too fast, either. 

“When a battle is going on or anytime we have general quarters, 
just about a fourth of the ship’s whole personnel is on duty in the 
engineering spaces,” he said. 

We climbed out of the engine room and went back to one of the 
fire rooms, which we entered through an air lock. The fire rooms 
are kept under pressure to provide draft for the fires. 

Half a dozen figures, whose bodies were in shadow but whose 
faces were weirdly illuminated by the yellow flames roaring into 
the boilers from jet burners, moved idly about. Occasionally one 
would move swiftly, purposefully, and briefly. A new burner 
would be cut in or one would be withdrawn, or fresh water would 
be fed sparingly to keep the gauges at the proper level. 

Keeping the vital forces of a ship in adjustment to her varying 
needs appeared to be a job of constant small attentions rather 
than of violent effort. 

I wondered how a ship found the supply of fresh water needed 
for boilers and the personal wants of the crew. 

“We make it,” Tony said. “The evaporators distill sea water and 
store it in the feed tanks. You may not know it, but the water we 
use in the boilers is a lot closer to purity than our drinking water. 
It’s all right for drinking water to have ten grains of salinity per 
gallon, but the boiler water has to be kept to two grains or less. 
Ours usually shows about three-tenths of a grain.” 

“What’s it like down here during a battle?” I wanted to know. 

‘It’s sort of remote,” Tony confided. “Naturally we’re curious 
about what’s going on topsides, but we never find out. We can hear 
some of the five-inch firing directly overhead, so we have a fair 
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idea of when an air attack is coming in. And we can hear the main 
battery; not hear it really, but we can feel the jar, and stuff rattles 
around down here. 

“I’m usually wearing the 1-JV phones, which means the maneu- 
vering circuit, and I try to pump the talkers topsides, but they’re 
not supposed to sound off — and usually they don’t. 

“When we bombarded Kiska last August I managed to pick up 
exactly three quotes on the circuit. The first time somebody said, 
The destroyers are firing now.’ The second crack was, ‘The light 
cruisers are firing now. Jesus Christ, what a sight!’ The last time 
was about twenty minutes later when he said, ‘There’s a four- 
engined bomber up there. It ain’t manned by any suicide crew.’ 

“It’s an interesting life down here,” Tony said, “but for all we 
see of the outside world we’d be better off in a monastery. Some- 
times I wish the engineers had a chance to get around a little more.” 
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XXIX 



ALL ASHORE THAT'S GOING ASHORE 



According to several of the nation’s more vocal military thinkers, 
the Aleutian campaign began as and deserved only such heed as 
was due a Japanese sideshow of the three-ring circus which foozled 
at Midway. When the Midway show laid an egg, the thinkers said, I 
the Japs hung on to Kiska only to save face. Perhaps they were 
right. 

Certainly in the first months we treated Kiska as a sideshow. 
From the time the Japs appeared over Dutch Harbor until our 
cruisers bombarded Kiska in early August 1942, our measures 
to evict the invaders consisted only of the brave but feeble efforts 
of two dozen Catalina flying boats and half as many heavy Army 
bombers working from makeshift bases at the extreme limit of their 
range — plus certain laudable contributions by a few submarines. 
Our High Command’s attitude toward the Aleutians appeared to be 
that we ought to keep the Japs away if we could, but we shouldn’t 
use more than a fly swatter to do it. 

Lacking an interview with the head men in Tokyo, there was 
no way of knowing how the Japs felt about it. One could judge 
only by their works in Kiska, and these were contradictory and 
puzzling. On several occasions the people who wrote our com- 
muniques evidently decided the Japs were ready to pack up and 
go home, although nobody actually in the Aleutian area ever could 
understand this quaint Washington-bred notion. 

After their initial stabs at Dutch Harbor and Umnak in June 
1942, the Japs made no further move eastward along the unde- 
fended chain. Instead they went to work on Kiska with such earnest 
industry as to indicate an intention to remain. 

Their accomplishments in the following eight months were 
many, varied, and wonderful to behold. Late in December 1942 
aerial photographs taken under fire showed nearly one hundred 
and fifty permanent buildings of various types, plus numerous 
conical tents. The buildings included hangars, vehicle repair and 
storage shops, warehouses, machine shops, and housing for person- 
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nel. They looked to be solidly constructed, laid out with an eye for 
order and permanence, and well protected with deep earth and 
sandbag revetments. 

There were also such useful gimcracks as a marine railway and 
submarine repair base with auxiliary cranes, shops, and handling 
gear; fuel storage depots, radio stations, deeply emplaced three- 
gun coast-defense batteries, two large seaplane hangars to which 
a ramp climbed from the beach, power houses, radio installations, 
a narrow-gauge railway, small-boat landings, supply dumps, sev- 
eral miles of well-graded roadway, a network of telephone lines, 
dozens of antiaircraft emplacements, including both heavy guns 
and light automatic pom-poms and machine guns, and a half-built 
fighter runway. 

One entrancing photograph showed what appeared to be four 
rickshas drawn up before a moated building. The bombers thought 
that the building might be the head man’s hangout and tried as- 
siduously but futilely to put a clunk through its roof. 

They even built what appeared to be a Shinto shrine terraced 
on the crest of a knoll and so arranged that one entering its Jap- 
style sway-backed archway would face directly toward the Son 
of Heaven in Tokyo. 

All of this was orthodox and apparently well-conceived military 
construction, but for many months the consolidation of Kiska 
evidenced one glaring and inexplicable omission. Not until late 
December did photographs show the first evidence of runways 
for land-based aircraft. Then, at last, three narrow parallel strips 
of earth fill appeared in a saddle north of the main encampment. 
The fill grew steadily, apparently at the behest of pick-and-shovel 
gangs, for no heavy grading machinery ever appeared. It was 
evident that the project was becoming a fighter runway. 

Why the Japs waited so long to provide facilities for land-based 
fighter craft, if not indeed for bombers, was a fine mystery. Cer- 
tainly few bases ever stood in greater need of a first-rate fighter- 
plane umbrella. In the autumn of 1942 the American forces had 
established a bomber base in the Andreanof Islands little more 
than two hundred miles from Kiska, and thereafter every clear 
day carried the threat of bombs on the Jap base. The few float- 
mounted Ze r os that the Japs managed to maintain despite frequent 
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Two attacking Jap warplanes are destroyed in the Santa Cruz action. One 
plane has already hit the water and another is plummeting down. 

( Official U. S. Navy Photograph ) 





The second Jap plane has crashed a split second after the first in this picture. 
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storms which wrecked the planes on the beach were never ade- 
quate to repel the heavily armed Flying Fortresses and Liberators. 

American bombing at Kiska made more progress against ship- 
ping than against land targets, however v Bombing shore installa- 
tions in the Aleutian tundra was peculiarly ineffective, for the 
spongy soil swallowed and smothered even heavy bombs. 

For shipping, however, Major General William O. Butlers 
Andreanof bombers invented a dangerous and devilish trick called 
“§kip bombingj The Army bombers devised the skip attack when 
Japships, even as our own, repeatedly came unscathed through 
conventional high-level attacks. 

The skip technique sent such planes as the B-25 medium bombers 
and even the ponderous heavies diving down from lofty perches to 
launch their bombs at deck level, after which they zoomed over the 
target just before it blew up. 

The delighted pilots found that even when bombs fell short, 
their speed and flat trajectory at such low-release points caused 
them to skip over the water like pebbles and to plunge into the 
sides of hapless ships. They sank ten ships, losing only two planes. 

The rough and deadly tactics of deck-level bombing were 
typical of a new American spirit in the Aleutians. When I returned 
to the islands after four months I found amazing changes. It needed 
no seer to understand that these islands, so providentially aimed 
like a dagger at our enemy’s heart, were now getting the attention 
they deserved in Washington’s blueprints for war. 

The Andreanof base, only a paper project when I left, was a 
mushrooming military community, strongly garrisoned and plenti- 
fully supplied with all useful tools of war. It grew perceptibly 
each day as the ships brought more men, more guns, more supplies. 
It was ordered and purposeful and had long since left behind the 
crazy disorganization and confusion of its beginnings. 

Certain inexplicable whims of quartermasters still beset the 
place, but these were minor. Half the sheet-iron Quonset huts 
shipped to that subarctic climate, for example, were tropic style 
with net windows and porches. Food was an occasional problem — 
not of quantity but of variety. Lunch one day was dehydrated 
potatoes, hash concocted from canned corned beef, and for dessert 
about four dollars’ worth of maraschino cherries for each man. 
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“It’s the first time in my life I ever ate more than four of those 
things without getting tight,” Lieutenant Commander John Tatom 
announced after consuming this expensive and oversweet delicacy. 

If it seems a little silly not to say on which of the Andreanof 
Islands this base was constructed, the censors must be blamed for 
the omission. As this was written they were still keeping the loca- 
tion secret, from whom I could not imagine. The Japs had bombed 
the place twice and presumably they knew where it was. 

Nobody in the area, however, believed that the increasing 
stream of men, guns, ammunition, housing, food, supplies, and 
airplanes was intended only to kick the Japs off Kiska. Nobody 
thought so elaborate and expensive a military juggernaut would 
simply roll over Kiska and then stall. Kiska was a considerable 
stronghold by itself, but it was not that important. 

Fresh evidence of the Aleutians’ new place in the plans of war 
was confided to us a couple of days after Christmas. A new ad- 
vance westward was imminent. The troops and transports were 
already loaded and awaiting favorable weather. The cruiser’s job, 
with sundry other ships, would be to protect the new landing, or 
to pave the way for it if it turned out that Japs were already in 
possession of the place. 

This new venture, we learned, was aimed at Amchitka, a low- 
lying forty-mile snake of tundra stretching southeast-northwest 
between the Bering and the Pacific. Its tail was within sight of 
Kiska and its open-jawed head embracing Constantine Harbor, 
where the troops were to land, was only seventy-three miles from 
Kiska Harbor. 

The plans called for establishment of an Army base and initial 
construction of a fighter field to protect it and to provide for a 
shuttle service of strafers to Kiska. 

Again, however, it did not look as though Kiska was the chief 
concern. Constantine Harbor lay twenty-two hundred miles from 
Tokyo and only eight hundred miles from Paramushiri, the Jap- 
anese naval and air base at the head of the Kurile chain. The 
bombers of 1942, with straining, were capable of reaching Para- 
mushiri with a load and getting home again. And there was much 
talk of next year’s bombers, outsize behemoths that would be able 
to tote bomb loads from Amchitka to Tokyo and come back. 
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These, however, were the larger phases of the war. The overall 
blueprints for world conflict are outside the scope of this book. 
I was interested in my own neighborhood. 

One bleak sunset the cruiser struggled out of a wild northeast 
gale and prowled into quiet water in the lee of snow-mantled 
peaks. In the darkness she jockeyed smoothly alongside a big- 
bustled tanker. While zoot-suited sailors struggled with ice-coated 
mooring lines and stiff black pythons of refueling hose, Lieutenant 
Alfred Gerken and I assembled what we conceived to be adequate 
winter clothing and transferred across the tanker to another 
cruiser moored on the oilers port side. We spent the night on cots 
in the second cruiser’s chartroom, and in the crackling dawn we 
transferred again to an ancient destroyer which toted us twenty 
miles to a transport moored in a narrow cove under the crown of 
a four-thousand-foot mountain. 

Gerken was going to Amchitka with the Army to function as 
Navy gunnery liaison officer in case shooting was needed to dis- 
courage resistance on the beach. I went along for the ride. 

We met Brigadier General Lloyd E. Jones, a wire-thin smiling 
officer, who had learned his Aleutian soldiering as commanding 
officer of the Army post at Cold Bay far to the eastward. Colonel 
Marc Logie, the expedition’s executive officer, was a burly, barrel- 
chested veteran of Alaskan operations. He had fought in three 
wars, served in half a dozen armies. 

The fourteen-thousand-ton transport was jam-packed with 
troops. They ate in relays, slept even in the passageways for lack 
of bunks. This transport would carry the entire initial landing 
force of combat troops, some two thousand men together with 
food, ammunition, tentage, guns, fuel — all the simple but bulky 
necessities of existence and battle in the winter-whipped treeless 
tundra. 

Most of the troops were Alaskan veterans, toughened by two 
years of drudgery in the toughest, bleakest, most unsettled terrain 
in the world. They knew how to get along without such pleasur- 
able adjuncts of civilizations as houses, chairs, food served at 
tables, and baths. They had been getting along without them for 
two years. They were a hard and competent lot, and one got the 
idea that they would be an unpleasant bunch to assault. 
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The occupation plan called first for combat troops and a fighting 
landing. So far as we knew the Japs had not yet occupied Amchitka, 
but we had no guarantee. In any case, the place was only fifteen 
minutes’ flying time from the Jap base and some sort of interrup- 
tion seemed certain. 

We got out of the harbor on January 11 into the teeth of a roaring 
northeaster. There were destroyers snuffing ahead and on our 
flanks, and out there somewhere in the wild gale we knew our 
cruiser and its consorts kept vigil over us. 

In the evening General Jones spoke over the ship’s loudspeaker 
system, competing for attention with an epidemic of seasickness 
among the land-bfed troops. 

“Tomorrow, when we land, you as a soldier or sailor will be 
closer to the heart of the Japanese Empire than any soldier, sailor, 
or Marine. When you reach the beach, do not stop. Each step you 
take forward will take you that much closer to our final objective.” 

“Hallelujah!” snarled a seasick private retching in the passage- 
way. 

Dawn comes late in the Aleutians in midwinter. At 9:30 a. m. 
the transport with her escorts was probing carefully into Con- 
stantine Harbor. The island lay before us, low, barren, and streaked 
with snow. Unlike most of the Aleutians, Amchitka is low and 
boggy for almost the whole of its forty-mile length. 

We edged by the rock-fanged reef in the upper half of the 
harbor entrance and slid into its questionable shelter. The gale 
had faded to a breeze and the silver-gray morning was calm, 
though icy cold. The high-sided transport coasted slowly into the 
quiet water. If the Japs were here and intended to do anything 
about this, now was the time for it to begin. 

Nothing happened. There was no move on the island; it was as 
flat and dead as a corpse. 

The upper decks seethed into life as we drew into the harbor. 
Engines roared and blue gasoline smoke hung in a cloud about 
the ship as the crews of landing barges started their motors with 
the boats still hanging in the davits. The troops, each man carrying 
a full hundred pounds in addition to his own weight, milled on 
the deck, pushing toward debarkation points at the rail. Orders 
bellowed out of the loudspeakers. The ship’s cranes came ponder- 
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ously alive and reached for the Higgins tank-and-jeep lighters 
chocked on forecastle and quarterdeck. 

Chain roared in the hawse pipes and the ship stopped and swung 
to her anchor. Landing barges, already loaded with soldiers, 
descended to the water with their motors snarling. The cranes 
lifted the heavier boats and set them in the water one after another. 

The first wave was already in the boats and on the water. As 
fast as other boats reached the surface, they were jockeyed under 
rope cargo nets draped from the rails. The troops scrambled over 
the side and crawled laboriously down the sagging nets. From the 
rail they looked like an army of humpbacked ants scrambling 
down a wall. 

These were assault troops, each man a miniature army. Each 
carried his weapon — rifle, tommy gun, or pistol — ammunition, 
sleeping bag, emergency rations for three days, shelter half, bay- 
onet, mess kit, plus whatever odd personal gear his fancy or the 
available space in his krupsack had urged him to pack. 

The first boats had hit the beach, and the men, black and antlike 
as seen from the ship, were scrambling through the shallow* 
breakers and up the low tundra headland. 

A square-nosed gray-painted jeep lighter drew up to the cargo 
net draped under our place on the rail. 

“Over you go, soldiers,” the sergeant said. He swung a leg over 
the rail, grabbed the upper cross rope of the' net, and began to 
descend. I struggled down after him, much engaged in trying to 
avoid breaking a leg in the treacherously unstable net. 

I tumbled into the alternately soaring and swooping boat and 
looked up. The ship’s high side crawled with descending brown 
clad figures struggling painfully with their burdens. As each man 
reached the boat, he grabbed the net and hung on, stiffening the 
loose rope network to make the descent easier for those still to 
come. The heavy assemblies of a machine gun came down to us 
on lines, and the last man tumbled into the landing barge. We had 
thirty-six men aboard together with their gear. 

A fine spot, I thought. With a concentration of Zeros only fifteen 
minutes away a man would have to be a chump to want to spend 
much time in one of these sardine cans. What a target we’d present 
to a strafer! 
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Our boat swung away from the ship and milled in the bay, 
joining other boats of its wave. When all were assembled, they 
raced toward the beach a quarter of a mile away — a ragged assault 
line. 

This was no pleasure cruise. I was resigned to a wetting. The 
boat slowed and nosed in toward the beach. She grounded a 
hundred yards from shore. The coxswain waited for an incoming 
swell to slap her stern, then gunned the motor. The jeep lighter, 
designed for this business, crawled closer to the black-sand beach. 
Twice she scrambled over sandbars and finally stopped a hundred 
feet from land. The square bow flopped down and formed a ramp. 
We charged out of the boat. 

We lit in knee-deep water. It poured into my boots, and it was 
ice cold. The laden soldier beside me stumbled and fell on his 
face. He struggled to his feet again and sloshed on toward shore. 
A curling comber refrigerated by the polar icecap swirled around 
the boat and slapped us in the seats. 

I staggered out of the water, across a narrow strip of hard black 
* sand, and up a steep short slope matted with tangled grass. I 
crawled over the crest and found myself in a cemetery. There 
were six graves, two fenced with wrought-iron pickets and one 
with a stone cross at the head. There were the blackened founda- 
tions of two burned buildings, one tiny hut fashioned of driftwood 
and nearly covered with tundra sod and one unadorned barabara. 
The barabara is the native Aleut hut, a habitation as closely 
approaching a badger den as man can contrive. 

Across the tundra plain ahead were hunched figures swiftly 
f annin g out toward dozens of prearranged objectives. Whether 
any enemy appeared or not, this operation was to be carried out 
on the assumption that a Jap lurked behind every tundra hummock. 

The arctic brine in my boots already had changed my feet to 
aching clubs, and I headed for the hut. Its doorway was two feet 
by three and I went through on hands and knees, not even pausing 
to admire the elegant glass doorknob which dangled from it on 
a bit of wire. 

I tugged off my boots, twisted a quart of brine out of each sock 
and inspected my blue feet. There didn’t seem to be anything 
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to do about it, so I put the socks back on, poured out a quart of 
ice water remaining in the boots, and put them on. 

Half an hour later I wandered along the beach and climbed 
to a low tundra headland, where I found three men crouched over 
an infinitesimal fire in the bottom of a natural trench. They had 
an empty tin can and were brewing hot cocoa from a D-ration 
chocolate bar. They were hospitable, and the cocoa was delicious 
notwithstanding the sand and tundra root with which it was mixed. 

The cocoa makers had a second guest, Sergeant Daniel Claw- 
son, of the Infantry. Barefooted, barelegged, and with his bare 
and blue backside turned to the arctic breeze, Sergeant Clawson 
was searching through his knapsack for a suit of dry underwear. 
The clothes he had just peeled off lay over a tundra hummock 
dripping merrily. 

“I have never been so damned c-c-c-cold in my whole d-d-d- 
damned life,” the sergeant chattered. He looked it. 
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XXX 



ALEUTIAN SUBDIVISION 



It was a blessing that the Japs did not appear during our first 
two weeks on Amchitka. The early days on that horrible subarctic 
sponge were bad enough without the enemy. 

The first day was calm and even occasionally sunny, but that 
night the northeaster roared off the icecap two hundred miles up 
in the Bering Sea. The gale stayed with us for two days and two 
nights, and on the second day it bore a stinging blizzard that cut 
visibility to a hundred yards. 

The troops spent a bad first night ashore. The men hit the beach 
wet to the hips, and few ever had an opportunity to change clothing 
or build fires. Many, indeed, were never really dry during the 
first fortnight. 

The tundra gave no shelter to anyone. The Aleutians are com- 
pletely treeless, and Amchitka, particularly, is so bald and flat 
that the raw wet gale sweeps across it without a break. 

Almost eighteen hundred combat troops came ashore before the 
lighters began to move supplies to the beach. All afternoon of 
the first day and into the night until the gale wrecked most of 
them, the landing barges shuttled from ship to shore carrying men, 
ammunition, food, small caterpillar tractors, and tentage — in that 
order of importance. 

Before nightfall hospital tents were erected and the Medical 
Corps had a hot kitchen going in a mudhole near the beach. By 
the second night, it should be said, the hospital had electric lights, 
an operating theater, sterilized instruments and dressings in 
sealed cans, and an X-ray machine ready for use but for the 
imposition of strict radio silence. 

Three hundred men were fed at the Medics’ kitchen the first 
night, but the other fifteen hundred then ashore opened C-ration 
cans and dined on the chilly slum they contained. Many men in 
infantry observation posts and in machine-gun outposts as far as 
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nine miles from the thin crescent of landing beach subsisted on 
emergency rations for days. 

Those who were permitted to relax from their guns or from the 
grueling labor on the beach slept without shelter against either 
the wild gale or the clammy wet of the tundra on which they 
spread their sleeping bags. 

Personal comfort, interpreted in even the sparse terms of an 
army in the field, was something that nobody knew in the first 
days on Amchitka. When I left temporarily after twenty-six days, 
I still wore the same underwear, shirt, pants, and socks in which 
I came ashore. I hadn’t had them off. During that time I had not 
shaved or bathed, and the special occasions on which I had 
washed face or hands could be counted on one set of fingers. We 
. were seldom warm, hardly ever dry, perpetually dirty, often 
I hungry, and always tired. 

The mere act of walking on the spongy tundra was grueling 
work, even on the first day when the soggy roots were intact and 
gave a little support to a man’s weight. Later, when thousands 
upon thousands of heavy boots broke up the clammy evergreen 
vegetation and when the sun thawed the ice which matted the 
roots, Amchitka became an unbelievable morass. Every step was 
torture. A man could stagger only a few steps at a time when it 
was necessary to buck the vicious northeaster or to carry any 
weight in addition to the almost unbearable burden of his own 
body. 

| The mud was a plague. For lack of any transportation other 
than the backs of men, Lieutenant Edmond Williams, the Quarter- 
master, established his first dumps of food, coal, and tentage 
on the plain just above the landing beach. In less than a week the 
stacks were sinking from sight and the soupy mud between them 
was knee-deep. 

Kitchens in tents pitched on what appeared to be firm ground 
became slimy swamps within an hour after the heat of gas stoves 
reached the treacherous soil. The cooks slopped about in mud 
up to their ankles. 

Nearly all movement of supplies and weapons had to be made 
by hand. There were few tractors ashore in the first days, and 
even these vehicles bogged down frequently when they ventured 
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off the hard beach sand. What trucks and jeeps had been brought 
ashore were useless until roads were built. Consequently almost 
every tent, gun, sack of coal, or case of provisions had to be 
carried by hand. 

On the third day, when the blizzard was at its worst, I saw 
soldiers in pairs staggering through the muck, shouldering a tent 
pole between them from which was slung a tent that normally 
weighed eighty-five pounds. But newly dragged from the sea, 
brine and oil soaked, the tent then weighed double. I spotted a 
single soldier, bent double under his burden, slogging along with 
the whole weight of a tent balanced on his shoulders. 

“Give a look — the new-style jackass,” he croaked cheerfully. 

Gun crews — sodden, smeared, and miserable — emplaced their 
antiaircraft weapons time and again, only to have them sink wildly 
askew in a few hours. Keeping the guns from rusting to complete 
ruin was an unremitting chore. 

“If the guns had looked like this in peacetime, they’d have 
busted me clear back to the rear ranks and jailed me for life,” 
Sergeant Steve Trupiano remarked sadly one day as he scraped 
with a black thumbnail at new red rust on the receiver of his 
pet 37-mm. pom-pom. 

The first storm and others that succeeded it made havoc of 
unloading operations and threatened the whole expedition with 
disaster and the troops themselves with starvation. 

Unbalanced rations for five days and ammunition for only a 
short fight, in case any fighting should become necessary, were 
ashore the first night. The gale pounced in the darkness, and in 
one hour it beached, wrecked, or disabled most of the landing 
barges — the only means available for transporting goods from 
ship to shore. 

For days thereafter never more than three, frequently only one 
or two, boats were in operation, not enough transportation even 
to carry the food consumed each day, much less the supplies 
needed to make progress in consolidating the base. 

Any sort of shipping in Constantine Harbor was at the mercy 
of the Bering Sea, for Constantine hardly deserves to be called 
a harbor at all. It was shallow, reef studded, small, and wide open 
to the winter northeasters which sweep into it out of the Bering 
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Sea as though into the mouth of a funnel. Still it was the only 
harbor Amchitka offered, and we had to make it do. 

Some ships were unable to enter on schedule. Two tugs were 
days late getting in with barges loaded with supplies, and one 
barge crowded with vital engineering equipment was lost at sea 
when its towline parted. When additional barges did arrive they 
were substituted for the wrecked small boats, but though capable 
of carrying greater burdens, they proved to be even less tractable 
than the boats in Constantine’s wind-crazed waters. One was 
sunk, several were driven hard aground, and one or more were 
frequently out of commission with their sides or bottoms holed 
by rocks. 

At one time so few craft were available to move gear from ship 
to shore that the port crews tried jettisoning floatable cargo. Oil 
and gasoline drums, lumber, pilings, nearly everything else that 
would float were heaved overside and left to come in on the tide. 
The method was abandoned when tons of lumber and piling 
grounded irretrievably against the sheer cliffs on the south harbor 
shore. 

Unloading the ships under these conditions was a time of trial 
and cruel toil for Major John C. Steele, supply officer. Ensign 
Hoyle, beachmaster, and their port company of infantrymen, 
most of whom were steel workers from the mills of Ohio. During 
the first week Steele and Hoyle left the beach only to snatch a 
few widely scattered hours of sleep. 

The former steel workers toiled waist-deep in the surf. Some 
wore waterproof rubber suits, but many had only hip boots to 
keep out the icy sea in which they worked. Battered by wind and 
sea, sodden wet, smeared with oil from broken drums, their hands 
blistered, slashed, and raw, the infantrymen labored doggedly 
day and night in the freezing surf, retrieving jettisoned cargo, 
hauling water-soaked tentage from beached barges, serving as 
half-human pack animals who could spare no time for human 
feelings or human misery. 

Because of the storm-imposed unloading bottleneck, strict 
priorities were placed on the order of movement ashore. Food, 
fuel, ammunition, tentage, and machinery — these had to come 
first. For nearly a week it was impossible to land the barracks bags 
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in which the soldiers had brought spare clothing and the sparse 
store of personal property men of war carry. Many suffered severe 
hardship for want of such simple necessities as gloves. 

The result would have amazed anyone accustomed to the simple 
buying of an urban community in peacetime. I had a pair of 
mittens brought from the cruiser. Even brand new they hadn’t 
been worth more than a dollar, and now they were scuffed, 
smeared, tom, and soggy with salt water. More than a dozen 
offers of purchase came my way, the highest being twenty dollars 
for the pair. 

Soldiers bought and sold and traded among themselves for the 
few luxuries which found their way ashore by mysterious routes. 
Candle’s were worth a dollar each and that was the minimum 
price for candy bars. Cigarets brought five or ten dollars a carton 
when a seller could be found. A gasoline lantern, if anyone had 
by some miracle contrived to have one, would have brought two 
hundred and fifty dollars or more. 

Despite hardships, privations, and repeated disasters, we made 
progress, although often it seemed that we lost instead of gained. 
Each day saw a few more tents erected, the guns more solidly 
emplaced, more field telephones hooked up, a little more food 
ashore, a few more tons of cargo on the beach, another kitchen 
with fire under kettles of stew or hash. A hot meal, even eaten 
standing ankle-deep in mud, can be a great blessing. 

Gradually the men came to possess personal luxuries — luxuries 
which might have horrified the mothers who had sent these sons 
to war. Living as part of an army in the field is to a certain point 
a matter of standardization. That point is reached at the limit 
of the Quartermaster’s supplies, and thereafter further comforts 
are matters of improvisation, ingenuity, and barter. 

The tent in which I lived was an example. Lieutenant Gerken 
and I had joined the expedition without equipment for living in 
the wilderness other than the clothes we wore, our pistols, tin 
hats, hunting knife, matches, and cigarette lighter. The day we 
joined the transport Lieutenant Commander John Tatom, a friend 
of long standing, wheedled two new sleeping bags and two sets 
of knee-high laced rubber boots for us. It was a good thing he did. 

The expedition never needed gunnery support from the cruiser 
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and her companion vessels, but Gerken found a job on the beach. 
With Lieutenant Clyde Jones, Naval communications liaison 
officer, and Albert Haskins, a Navy signalman (1st c.), Gerken 
established and operated a harbor-entrance control post and a 
blinker-light station which, for a time, was the only means of 
communication between the general’s headquarters ashore and 
the ships that came and went in the harbor. 

Gerken, Jones, and Haskins contrived to put a portable blinker 
light in operation on the tundra headland the first day. That night 
they slept beside it, spreading their sleeping bags on the ground. 
For the first few days the light required constant attention; they 
did not dare leave it, even to eat. They subsisted on C rations, 
which were heated over a tiny driftwood fire. 

On the third day, Colonel Logie found time for a squad to 
bring them a tent, stove, sack of coal, and a tarpaulin to shelter 
the light. 

Jones and Gerken made trips to the supply dumps on the beach 
and brought back such oddly assorted commodities as gallon cans 
of cheese, tinned sausages, more C rations, canned dried prunes, 
pineapple juice, Army-style graham crackers as hard as tile, and — 
amazingly — a fourteen-pound tin of hard candies. 

I spent the first few days with Captains Ray Eck and Ed Vollert, 
two Army doctors, in a mudhole on the beach. We were evicted 
by Lieutenant Williams’ supply dumps, so the physicians moved 
to the hospital tents and I moved in with Gerken, Jones, and 
Haskins. 

Thereafter we gradually acquired luxuries and comforts unheard 
of by the Quartermaster’s Corps. Two dozen innertubelike life 
belts, abandoned by the assault troops, became air mattresses to 
keep our down-filled sleeping bags out of the soggy quagmire that 
floored our tent. An empty five-inch cartridge can became our 
water pail, which we filled at a shallow pond a hundred yards 
away. We brewed coffee in empty gallon cans and burned our 
fingers drinking it out of tin C ration cans. 

We sliced the tarpaulin in two and used a half to floor our tent. 
We had the first floor on Amchitka, for even General Jones then 
lived in a swamp under a canvas roof. 

We persuaded the Signal Corps to part with two empty steel- 
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wire spools and out of these we contrived a table. I had some 
notion that the table would hold my typewriter long enough to 
turn out a few stories for the Chicago Times; so far as I was 
aware, didn’t even know which ocean I was in. 

Light was the great problem. That was solved when Haskins 
built one with ten feet of cable and the signal lamp’s spare bulb 
and battery. I knotted the cord around my neck like a tie and 
hung the bulb where its feeble rays would shine on the type- 
writer. I managed two doubtfully grammatical pieces, but it was 
tough going. The light cord threatened to throttle me and my 
hands were so cold that the fingers rattled on the keys with all 
the speed and delicacy of ten hickory ax handles. 

To keep us supplied with necessities we could not well pack 
for ourselves, Gerken instituted a system of barter with Sergeant 
Billie McMahen of Stephens, Arkansas — who lived in a near-by 
tent — and his had five-man command. 

Gerken swapped half our cheese for a carrying detail to fetch 
us a sack of coal, half a five-pound hunk of steak — obtained from 
Quartermaster Williams — for an armload of firewood and three 
boards, a pound of candy for two candles, half a pork loin for 
another carrying detail. Sergeant Billie was a trader with acumen. 
When Gerken negotiated for a detail to tote coal, Sergeant Billie’s 
men returned with two sacks, one of which they deposited in 
front of our tent. 

“Don’t mention it to the quartermaster,” Sergeant Billie warned. 
“He thinks I got it all for you. Our ration for the week was gettin’ 
kind of low. If we work together we’ll get along fine with this here 
army.” 

Light was a continuing problem. Few candles came ashore from 
the laden ships. Haskins’ improvised electric-light system pro- 
duced a sickly glow which we hoarded, for the juice in the 
batteries was irreplaceable. We tried mixing the wax of burned 
candles with bacon fat and dipping candles with string wicks. 
The experiment was pretty much a failure. Empty milk tins, filled 
with kerosene and fitted with wicks, served after a fashion, but 
the fumes nearly asphyxiated us. 

I remembered that my credentials asserted the armed forces 
would furnish me with facilities to practice my trade, so I decided 
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to call on the Army for a gasoline lantern. Captain Sam Shoe- 
maker, the Intelligence officer, listened to my plaints with sym- 
pathy, but said he couldn’t help. So far as he knew, he said, there 
were only two gas lanterns on the island. General Jones held 
undisputed possession of one and Second Lieutenant Joe Fussel- 
man, the camouflage officer, was running a foot race with Captain 
Lundin, the adjutant, to see who got permanent possession of 
the other. 

The nearest hot kitchen was almost a mile away through the 
muck, and the thought of walking to it three times daily was more 
than we could bear. Consequently, like others on our hillside, 
we did most of our cooking at home. 

From somewhere we had acquired parts of three mess kits. 
With my knife, a couple of empty gallon cans, and an increasing 
store of empty C-ration cans, these comprised our cooking and 
dining utensils. With the largesse of Quartermaster Williams — 
sanctioned by General Jones, who greatly appreciated the com- 
munications provided by Gerken, Jones, and Haskins — we did 
not fare badly. 

Haskins did most of the cooking, and he produced wonders — 
at first with C rations, canned sausages, and hardtack; later, as 
more supplies came ashore, with boiled beef, pork loin, fresh 
vegetables, and even steak and eggs. Occasionally we had com- 
pany — Captain Shoemaker, Major Otway P. Binns, the opera- 
tions officer, and Lieutenant Fusselman. Sometimes we went out 
to dinner with Major Binns and Captain Shoemaker. Both the 
major and Haskins were good cooks. 

After the first six days, we acquired half a bath towel and a bar 
of soap. We cut the bath towel in two — half for dishes and half 
for personal toilets. For the first time in a week we heated water 
in a helmet and washed the dishes and our faces and hands. It 
felt wonderful. 

My sailor tentmates, accustomed to a more elaborate and easier 
life aboard ship, adapted themselves to Amchitka’s rigorous mores 
with amazing facility, although Gerken could never achieve com- 
plete accord with the Army new two-piece sleeping bag, which 
is snug and tapers from shoulder to foot like a coffin. 

’ “Did you ever read For Whom the BeU Tolls P” Gerken asked 
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one night as he struggled into his confining contraption. “The 
reason I asked was that I have been thinking about it and I believe 
that Hemingway didn’t know what he was talking about.” 

Whatever Hemingway’s knowledge of sleeping bags and the 
room within them, he would have been delighted with Amchitka. 
There, if nowhere else, is a place where the earth moves. It moves 
frequently and sometimes violently. The whole island is so soft 
that it shakes in the wind like a bowl of Jello. As though that were 
not enough, it has earthquakes twice a week. 

Gradually Amchitka lost its frontier character. One morning 
we realized suddenly that fifty-eight tents could be counted from 
the doorway of the Press and Navy Club. We had grown accus- 
tomed to the thought that there were only two tents on our hill. 

More ships came and were unloaded. Several barge loads of 
machinery got through. After hacking out one beach road that 
was washed away by the first combined storm and high tide, the 
Engineers moved higher up the bank with their tractors and 
carved a road that seemed likely to remain. 

From the first the beach crew and Engineers toiled around the 
clock. Blackouts might be all right in San Francisco, Chicago, or 
Honolulu, but on Amchitka and only fifteen minutes from the 
enemy there was no time for such warlike playthings. Through- 
out the night the pile driver, bulldozers, drag lines, boats, barges, 
and tractors thudded, snorted, chuffed without cease in the glaring 
illumination of headlamps and searchlights. 

Despite storms, delays, and high tides, we made progress. The 
pile driver slowly pushed the foundations of a dock into the bay. 
The drag lines and bulldozers drained the tidal lake for the site 
of a fighter runway, prime aim of the Amchitka venture. Slowly 
other heavy D-8 caterpillars towing dirt movers tore down a hill 
and carried it into the valley for runway fill. 

Trucks, jeeps, and tractors towing caterpillar-treaded trailers 
labored up and down Lieutenant Robert Ramsay’s precarious 
cliff road. Then one day relays of trucks began to dump gravel, 
laying the first cross road over the well-nigh bottomless tundra. 

Suddenly civilization had come to Amchitka. General Jones and 
Colonel Logie moved from the beach to a tent dug into the side 
of a hill. They had a wood floor, the first on the island. They shaved 
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for the first time; all the junior officers, gloriously bearded until 
now, promptly raked off their whiskers. 

So civilized did we become that on the day when two Catalinas 
landed in the harbor the rumor that Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt was 
aboard one of them promptly grew and gained credence. An Army 
captain offered to bet me ten dollars that such was the case. 

I saw a soldier slogging through the tundra, packing a burden 
that would have been impossible two weeks earlier. He had a 
portable, phonograph slung over his back. 

Lieutenant Sam Hamill, who called himself a former diaper 
salesman, and Lieutenant Rex Ritter, an engineer from Texas, 
arrived with a contingent of Navy Sea Bees to begin construction 
of Navy Town. Hamill and Ritter made a team of great reputa- 
tion among the islands. They had once traded an Army colonel 
out of a new truck — swapping him a six-inch gun that wouldn’t 
shoot. The Sea Bees brought luxuries previously undreamed of 
by the most imaginative citizen of Amchitka. They had balloon- 
tired wheelbarrows, lumber to floor their mess hall, gasoline 
lanterns, garden rakes, cots for all hands, and even a washing 
machine — a contraption of doubtful use, since there wasn’t 
any electric-power plant to furnish it current. 

We began to have real-estate problems, which proved — if 
anything could have — that Amchitka was no longer a wilderness. 
Major Binns sat up nights trying to allot waterfront and other 
property to the satisfaction of Army, Navy, and Army Air Corps. 
It was a ticklish job, for the representatives of each branch had 
ideas of their own. The thought that anyone could possibly covet 
a square foot of Amchitka’s gruesome surface was more than we 
could understand at the Press and Navy Club. 

L We called the newcomers “carpetbaggers” and looked upon 
em with disdain. We were plank owners and had lived through 
the bad times. Getting the proper recognition and respect as an 
Amchitka veteran, however, was a difficult bit of protocol, as I 
learned from a lanky Sea Bee one day. 

I was standing on our hill surveying the mushrooming com- 
munity in the third week of our residence. The Sea Bee put down 
his balloon-tired wheelbarrow and spoke over my shoulder. He 
spoke with authority and the lofty arrogance of experience. 
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“Looks a little raw, don’t it? I admit it ain’t no city yet, but, boy, 
you should of seen this dump when we first got here! Man, that was 
really rugged!” 

“How long you been here, sailor?” I asked. 

“Two days,” he replied. 

One day our runway was finished. The first P-40 landed on it 
and thousands of bombed, grimy, miserable Americans stood along 
the runway they had built and cheered as madly as spectators 
at a football game. 
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XXXI 



PONTOON JOE FROM TOKYO 



Constantine Harbor, Amchitka Island, February 1, 1943 — This 
is an anniversary. A year ago today two dozen indignant Japanese 
bombers were giving us a wringing out offshore from Maloelap 
atoll in the Marshall Islands twenty-five hundred miles south of 
these Aleutians. And here we are today, knee-deep in Amchitka’s 
unplumbed muck, twice raided since 9:55 a.m. and confidently 
expecting more bombs before sunset. 

If the occasion conveys any significant lessons, they are these: 
First, the weather is much pleasanter in the sunshine offshore 
from Maloelap than it is here. Second, bombing is a matter of 
less personal interest here in the mud than it is from the deck 
of a cruiser two thousand miles, as the survivor swims, from the 
nearest friendly shore. I never enjoyed a bombing less than that 
one a year ago, nor more than the aerial circus which departed 
in a blaze of tardy antiaircraft fireworks about an hour ago. 

Today’s two raids make a total of six since the planes from 
Kiska Island, seventy-three miles to the northwest, first came over 
on January 24 — eight days ago. In six raids they have killed 
Private ( 1st c. ) Harley Clevenger and inflicted minor wounds on 
Sergeant Dana Minter, Private (1st c.) Ira Taylor and Private 
( 1st c. ) Ceward Farmer. In addition to these personnel casualties, 
they have tattered a tent belonging to a coast-defense battery, 
slashed Captain Milton D. Kert’s personal tent, set fire to a sleep- 
ing bag, demolished Private Farmer’s forty-dollar wrist watch, 
and splashed all the water out of the pond from which we dip 
our drinking water. 

I had time this morning to calculate that on a planes per popula- 
tion basis, these six visits have been worse than anything the 
Germans ever sent over London. The concentration was only 
about one plane for sixteen thousand inhabitants at the height 
of the blitz when the Nazis were dispatching five-hundred-plane 
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flights to Britain. This morning we had two planes per thousand 
men. 

The arithmetic is silly, I suspect. The bombs which fall among 
us generally are smothered in the tundra. Private Farmer’s left 
shoulder was scratched by the same fragment which demolished 
his watch when one bomb exploded thirty feet and a second one 
twenty-four feet from where he was sprawled in the mud. On a 
London street a similar bomb indubitably would have killed him 
and a lot of his neighbors. Clevenger died when an explosive 
20-mm bullet struck him during a strafing attack. Fragments of 
the same bullet wounded Taylor and Minter. 

The Japs’ prime target appears to be the shipping that comes 
and goes in the harbor. Their bombing grows progressively less 
efficient, and most of the clunks fall into the hip pockets of those 
ashore — with the effects recorded above. 

Our bombings, therefore, may seem more humorous than 
dangerous. Such a conclusion would be as silly as my dreamy 
arithmetic. No bombing is funny. Pontoon Joe, as the lads here- 
abouts know the Jap aviator, is a fellow of lethal intent, and the 
stuff he drops is real dynamite. He has killed only one man thus 
far, but tomorrow he may be lucky, or perhaps it will be this 
afternoon. 

We are aware, moreover, that this is only the beginning. It is 
fairly evident that the Japs cannot afford to let us build this base 
in the peace we have enjoyed thus far. We are too near Kiska, 
and the prospects of our activities after the airfield is completed 
are too dire. Nor is the future of Kiska the only concern for the 
Japanese implied in our presence. An airfield here will be within 
effective reach of the Kuriles and the Jap naval base at Para- 
mushiri. Next year’s heavy bombers may be able to tote a load 
from here to Tokyo and return. The Japs will be forced to do 
something serious about our tenancy here. 

While we await the arrival of more pointed protest, however. 
Pontoon Joe’s frequent visits are not without interest. They are 
good for morale, and they furnish, moreover, absorbing studies 
in the human reactions to bombing, the education of antiaircraft 
gunners, and the surprisingly modest quality of Japanese pug- 
nacity. 
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Pontoon Joe first came soon after daylight on January 24. His 
arrival was without warning, but not unexpected. You don’t move 
to an island fifteen minutes’ flying from a well-established enemy 
base without expecting some sort of visit. 

I had just crawled out of my sleeping bag and had stepped out- 
side to inspect another drearily overcast daylight when the sound 
of motors came out of the gray murk overhead. The sound was un- 
familiar and rough in tone. I looked up in time to see a small single- 
motored monoplane, float-mounted, dip out of the overcast fifteen 
hundred feet overhead. Almost immediately two black objects 
fell away and arced downward. The plane went twisting off into 
the soup, followed by a lot of red tracer streaks and the black 
bursts of heavier antiaircraft from shore positions and the ships iri 
the harbor. 

Two silvery fountains of spray rose five hundred yards away, 
bracketing the stern of the largest ship in the harbor. 

The AA gunners had a picnic, and probably the only reason they 
didn’t shoot up all the ammunition on the island was that most of 
the cases were still bogged down in the mud on the beach. The fire 
was enthusiastic, persistent, pretty, and lousy. The best of it was 
several thousand feet behind the plane, and the rest was scattered 
all over the sky. Pontoon Joe went gaily on his way. 

Seconds later another plane dipped out of the soup and turned 
loose another pair of clunks. Two fountains spouted near another 
ship and the AA gunners cut loose again. Joe dodged back into 
the overcast, but the gunners continued to shoot. After a while 
somebody got the idea that the planes weren’t there any more, 
and one by one the guns subsided. 

For an hour afterward one gun or another would suddenly cut 
loose a staccato burst, shooting apparently at seagulls and spots 
in front of the gunners’ eyes. Half an hour after the raid a PBY in- 
cautiously poked its blunt nose into the harbor and got out again 
in a hurry as half a dozen guns snapped at it. After more than a 
year of war our gunners had finally got a look at the enemy, and 
now that they had a chance to shoot, it looked as though they didn’t 
intend to quit. 

About the time Pontoon Joe was back in Kiska sitting down to a 
cup of coffee, or whatever it is the Japs sit down to after a raid. 
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four P-38 Lightnings came snarling into the harbor and scooted 
about looking for something to shoot at. Only a couple of our shore 
guns took pot shots at them. 

The morning calmed down finally and the tractors went back to 
work on the airfield. Captain Sam Shoemaker got word from the 
ships that neither one had been hit directly, although the second 
had suffered four holes in a lifeboat and a couple of cut lines on a 
boom. 

It was obvious, however, that life on Amchitka had changed. 
Men who had been dreary, dirty work horses slogging wearily from 
one hateful day to the next, gabbled happily like a bunch of school 
kids after a football game. 

Nobody seemed to be worried about the quality of our antiair- 
craft fire; and, indeed, probably no worry was indicated. The 
shooting had been terrible, but that was to be expected. These 
gunners had never seen a live target before, and gunning for planes 
is a game of even greater skill than shooting ducks. It takes ex- 
perience. 

That afternoon a few more foxholes were excavated. Doctors 
Ed Vollert and Ray Eck dropped by our tent late in the day to 
visit. They had been digging a foxhole and had got down five feet 
when the excavation suddenly filled with water. They had decided 
to do without a foxhole and to go neighboring instead, they 
confided. 

/ The next morning was clear, and at 9:45 a.m., just as daylight 
j arrived, half the population lined up on the ridge to see if Pontoon 
Joe would come again. He did. At 10:08, one minute later than the 
day before, the guns began to pop. Two planes came cavorting 
* across the harbor at about three thousand feet. Four bomb spouts 
blossomed beautifully from the harbor and hung briefly silhou- 
etted against the sky. 

This time everybody cut loose with everything that would shoot. 
Heavy ack-ack, 37-mm. guns, machine guns, rifles, and even pistols 
contributed to the weird and noisy fireworks pouring into the sky 
everywhere except where the planes were. 

Whenever the fire quieted for a second, I could hear Private 
Stan Zelonis, former tavemkeeper of Cleveland, yelling bitterly 
at the gunners on a near-by 37-mm. gun advising them to step 
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down and let somebody shoot who knew how. Similar recrimina- 
tions arose loudly all up and down the ridge. It sounded like the 
seventh inning at Cubs Park with two men on, two out, and two 
strikes on the batter. 

The planes circled off low to the westward and far out of range. 
That interesting fact didn’t seem to make any difference. The guns 
continued to yammer excitedly, and why they didn’t clean every- 
body off the headland nobody will ever know. Red tracer streaks 
came zipping from a dozen directions, and most of it looked as 
though it would part our hair. Fortunately the planes disappeared 
before the AA mowed down any of our own men. 

After it was all over, Lieutenant (j. g.) Bill Draper, a Boston 
artist commissioned to paint the Navy at war — and well qualified 
to do so — visited our tent with a strange tale of his experiences 
during the raid. 

“I was standing there on the ridge watching,” he related in 
pleasant Harvard English, “when all those tracer things started 
coming our way. I flopped on my puss in the mud, and one of those 
things went through the grass like a red snake about two inches 
in front of my nose. 

“Then something strange happened. I heard someone move right 
behind me, and I turned around to see who it was. Do you know — 
the oddest thing — nobody was there — ” 

That afternoon General Jones issued orders that all hands there- 
after would wear tin hats and bear arms at all times. Working 
parties would stack their guns handy to the job like the Minutemen 



) 




of 1776. 



Lieutenant Gerken and I discussed the advisability of excavat- 
ing a foxhole, but Gerken said he had a better idea. 

“I’m going to make Major Binns give us a gun of our own,” he 
said. “Then if these AA guns shoot at us again, we can shoot back. 
A man is entitled to defend himself.” 

Pontoon Joe stayed away all day on January 26, although once 
in midaftemoon somebody announced that he heard a plane, and 
all the guns cut loose for a few seconds on speculation. 

The next night Pontoon Joe paid his third visible call. This time 
he came at 6:35 p.m., when only half an hour of daylight remained. 
There were at least three planes, although the low overcast and 
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Joe’s growing, though inexplicable, respect for our AA gunners 
made his numbers difficult to determine. The planes stayed out of 
sight, except when forced to duck across small patches of clear sky 
from one cloud to another. This time seven bombs fell, three on 
land behind our tent. One emptied our pint-size pond of fresh 
water. 

The planes came from the north, bombed through the soup, 
then turned west. I had taken station prudently on the harbor face 
of the ridge for protection from the gunners ashore. It worked ad- 
mirably until Joe reappeared low over the land and strafed the 
Engineers’ tent area. Then all the gunners on the ships chased me 
back across the ridge. 

At first this raid appeared as harmless as its predecessors, but 
shortly we received word from the Engineers’ area that Private 
Clevenger had been killed and Taylor and Minter wounded as 
they sprinted for foxholes ahead of red needles of cannon fire 
stitching up the hill behind them. 

Clevenger had bought with his life an important education for 
everybody on Amchitka. We had known already that Pontoon Joe 
and his buddies were real Japanese, shooting real bullets, dropping 
real bombs, but it hadn’t made much of an impression. Clevenger’s 
death proved that this was no movie. There was much earnest 
digging of foxholes that night and the next morning. 

( 9 Doctor Bigger, of the Sea Bees equipped his foxhole with a 
built-in seat. He said he saw no reason why he should sacrifice all 
his comfort. 

It was difficult to tell whether the diggers were inspired more 
by Pontoon Joe or by our own AA. Gerken, Haskins, and myself, 
at least, gave thoughtful consideration to a one-inch hole that had 
come through our tent during the raid. Joe’s strafing had been con- 
ducted a quarter of a mile to the westward and we were never in 
his line of fire. On the other hand — there was our own AA. 

Two weeks of almost uninterrupted wetness caught up with me 
the next day, and I took to my sleeping bag with chills and a brutal 
headache. At 4:30 p.m. the guns began to fire, so I fought my way 
out of the bag, grabbed tin hat, binocular and camera, and sprinted 
for the ridge. Nothing came of it, and after a while the all clear 
sounded. 
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red, black, and yellow fireworks, but on the ridge we were inter- 
ested in something else. The planes were at about three thousand 
feet when we saw them, and it takes a bomb perhaps ten seconds 
to come down from that height. Ten seconds can be a long, long 
time when you’re waiting to see whether a clunk will land on you 
or the man in the next foxhole. 

We never saw it come. We were still staring into the murk when 
we suddenly thumped about inside our foxholes and saw a cascade 
of dirty water and mud rise above the skyline. Our burrows were 
almost on the crest of the ridge, and the bomb had fallen directly 
ahead of us in the shallow water on the beach. 

The second one of the pair fell two hundred yards farther on, 
still short of the ship in whose direction it must have been aimed. 

“Chreeissmus!” Gerken yelled in my ear. 

The clunks from the second plane plopped into the center of 
Captain Kert’s artillery encampment half a mile away. One ex- 
ploded in the tundra within fifty feet of half a dozen foxholes oc- 
cupied by prudent cannoneers. It didn’t do anything but shower 
them with mud and make them mad. The other wrecked Private 
Farmer’s wrist watch. He hadn’t been able to get to a foxhole in 
time. 

Private Zelonis pried himself out from between the captain and 
the lieutenant commander and came trotting over to pass the time 
of day. 

( “Gee” he said happily, “you see all the rank I got for company 
tonight? Them fellas sure are democratic.” 

This morning we had our most ambitious raid, and Private 
Zelonis had even more distinguished but equally democratic com- 
pany. The first alarm sounded at 9:55 a.m., and we gathered up 
our little comforts and tools and scooted for the foxholes as is our 
custom. 

By the time Private Zelonis arrived at his foxhole the lieutenant 
commander and a full colonel were nicely ensconced back to back. 
Private Zelonis grinned happily, backed up a couple of steps, and 
took a short run. He got in all right. 

Nine planes were reported coming in. The sky was overcast 
again, and as usual they were out of sight until after the bombs fell. 
A few seconds later five planes appeared northward over Kirilof 
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Point. The other four attacked a destroyer lying offshore and traded 
a lot of mutually ineffective machine-gun fire. The bombs chased 
Captain Kert and his merry cannoneers out of their tents again, 
but did no damage except to their tempers. Nothing fell on our 
private ridge or on the ships. 

When the shooting was over, I climbed out and went to visit 
Private Zelonis. I was curious to learn how he felt about his dis- 
tinguished company. 

“Oh sure, that’s all right,” Stan said. “Glad to have ’em. Only 
this time it was a little crowded. That colonel’s got hips like a 
mallard duck. 

“Funny thing about that. If I could make it sooner I wouldn’t 
have to treat them brass hats so rough gettin’ in. I woulda been 
there sooner except for these damn goulashays.” Private Zelonis 
exhibited his black rubber arctics. 

“When them guns go off I’m in my sack and I ain’t got time to 
put on my boots, so I slip my feet in these goulashays and take off 
for my foxhole. I’m cornin’ across the swamp hell bent and I notice 
my feet’s gettin’ wet. So I pauses and I’m damned if there ain’t 
these goulashays stuck in the mud about fourteen jumps behind.” 

The second raid came in shortly after noon, and Private Zelonis 
got to his foxhole in good order ahead of all democratic com- • 
petition. 

It didn’t amount to much and nobody got hurt, including Pontoon 
Joe. Maybe the next trip will be worse. The antiaircraft, I notice, 
is a lot better, and maybe it will be worse for Pontoon Joe. 

This seems as good a place as any to end a book. For further 
details read your daily paper. 
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EPILOGUE 



This book has been written under strange and sometimes trying 
circumstances. It began aboard a rusty old freighter bound out of 
San Francisco. It continued lamely in a hot and stuffy blacked-out 
Honolulu hotel room. More of it came out of a drunkenly cavorting 
typewriter aboard a cruiser rolling thirty-five degrees in a Bering 
Sea gale. 

Some of it came painfully by makeshift light in a blizzard-beaten 
tent on the tundra. It moved from one borrowed desk or packing 
box to another, and sometimes it quit growing altogether for weeks 
at a time. Once it nearly died for the typewriter broke an essential 
gimmick one afternoon in the middle of a tundra wilderness a 
thousand miles from the nearest supply of parts. It got through to 
the end only because Radio Electrician Bill Busch manufactured a 
new spacing ratchet out of an old suitcase key. 

It has been written largely out of a faulty memory, without 
access to sure sources of verification. 

The author begs pardon for its errors of fact and grammar. 
He had no dictionary along. 

Keith Wheeler 
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Skimming low over the water, a United States Navy TBF-1, torpedo bomber, cuts loose 

its cargo. ( Official U. S. Navy Photograph ) 




Navy dive bombers, peeling off for attack. ( Official U . S. Navy Photo ) 
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Foreword 



June 8, 1943 — Three days ago I threw my rucksack and type- 
writer into a landing barge and was carried through salt spray 
and rain to a ship at anchor in Massacre Bay, Attu Island. The 
winchman running a cargo net obligingly knocked off lowering 
sacks of coal into a scow long enough to hoist me and my gear 
aboard. The purser gave me a room with a lavatory, a bunk with 
sheets and electric lights. 

I took off my clothes, opened the door and threw them over the 
side. Then I took a bath without waiting for the bellhop to bring 
towels or washcloths. It was the first bath I had had in three weeks 
and it felt strange. 

Shortly Jimmy O’Malley came to the room. He wore a white 
steward’s coat and he carried the towels. He was a funny lad, a 
mixture of credulity, the sharp experience of many ports as a sea- 
faring man, and unbridled curiosity about what had occurred on 
the beach a mile away. He had been within a mile of Attu and he 
had no knowledge but rumor of what had occurred there. He might 
as well have been in Chicago for all he knew of Attu. 

But he wanted to know. He burned with curiosity about Attu, 
while I no longer burned with anything but fatigue and hunger. 
I handed him the carbons of my file and went to work hoeing the 
ragged stubble from a scabbed and windbumed face which 
shocked me when I saw it in a mirror for the first time in three 
weeks. 

At the top of the file was a piece detailing the appearance of 
Chichagof Valley after eight hundred Japs died there. Some had 
committed suicide with hand grenades. 

I wasn’t interested in Attu, the copy, or in Jimmy O’Malley 
either. I paid no attention to him until he began to swear and threw 
the clipped-together sheets on the bunk. 

ri’m not going to read any more of that and, God damn it, you 
won’t ever get it printed in the papers either,” he said. 

I looked at him. His face was white and angry. 

“What’s wrong with you?” I asked. 
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“Nobody’s got leave to write stuff like that. Why the hell don’t 
you tone it down? Jesus Christ, nobody’ll print that. They won’t 
let you.” 

I laughed at him and my laughter brought him to his feet. He 
stared at me, then slammed out of the room. I was still laughing 
when I realized what was in his face. Ten minutes earlier I had 
never laid eyes on Jimmy O’Malley in all my life; yet in ten minutes 
I had filled him with disgust and he hated me. 

He hated me because I had violated his mind with the record of 
facts I had seen. And he hated me for laughing. 

And I laughed because I thought it was funny. 

I am still too new from Attu to have met many Jimmy O’Malleys, 
and so I don’t know about him. But he has me wondering. He has 

E e wondering whether, when this is over, the surviving world will 
; divided into those who lived on the Attus and those who were 
mile away and might as well have been in Chicago. 

I lived on this Attu for twenty-six days — the time that was 
needed to kill the Japanese garrison, witness their suicide and bury 
most of the dead. I saw Japs killed and saw them kill themselves. 

I saw Americans killed. Once I saw an American fall five hundred 
feet down the side of a mountain and never knew whether he was 
killed by the bullet or the fall. I saw mutilated bodies that were 
still alive stumbling along with nothing but instinct to keep them 
on their feet and searching for aid. I saw drunks whose drunken- 
ness was the nervous disintegration that doctors call shellshock. I 
became accustomed to easy killing and simple dying. I was sniped 
at, machine-gunned and shelled by the Japs and bombed and 
strafed by Americans. I accepted — without shock — the notion 
that I might be killed by an American who would rather kill me 
than wait to identify me — and nearly was. I heard the wounded 
in the tent hospital — when the shock and the morphine had worn 
away — screaming in the night and cursed their cries for keeping 
me awake. 

I borrowed a canteen cup and a sleeping bag from dead men, 
gave the sleeping bag in turn to a man with a shattered jaw but 
kept the cup because he couldn’t use it. I walked through acres 
of red jelly, splintered bone, strewn entrails and Japanese skins 
that had been emptied of their contents. I slept with dead Japs 
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beside me and ate heartily within a few* feet of formless messes 
which shortly before, had been living men presumably containing 
men’s memories, loves, dreams, schemes and holiness. 

I slept in wet foxholes, in borrowed Jap trenches, on the ground, 
occasionally in a tent. I ate what I could get including rice stolen 
from dead Japs, but I was always hungry. I was usually cold and 
forever wet. I wrenched a knee and the injury was a grinding pain 
that plagued me every day and night on Attu. 

The foxholes, the mud, the food, the cold, the wet, the filth and 
the pain. These were important things that were always with me. 

I could feel resentment and hunger and temperature and weariness 
and the pain in my leg. And I could experience humor; I could 
laugh. 

The dead, the spattered vitals of self -killed Japanese were noth- 
ing. I didn’t care about them — one way or another. I didn’t pity 
them or hate them. My only feeling about them was to hope that 
if I were killed it would be by a rifle; I didn’t want anyone to find 
me looking like the ones who were killed by grenades. I never 
felt bad about a dead American until one of my friends had his 
brain shot out. 

The wounded were a little different. The wounded still had life 
in them and life, oddly enough, still seemed worth helping. 

But the dead were nothing. They didn’t horrify me. Horror is I 
mostly imagination and the dead denied imagination to the living/^ 
There were too many. 

In these things I am no different from the other thousands of 
Americans who lived on Attu. 

I helped a preacher pull a dead Jap out of a creek so that the * 
water would be pure enough to drink. The preacher said he was 
glad the Jap was dead but thought it a disgrace he had killed him- 
self in the drinking water. I watched an American kill seven Japs, 
the last of whom he beat to death with his rifle. It didn’t hurt his 
appetite. 

I know a man who gratefully wears the rubber boots he stripped 
from a dead Jap’s feet. He hunted half a day to find a corpse whose 
feet were big enough. 

I saw a shell land in a chow line, killing three and wounding 
thirteen. The litter bearers carried them awav and the rest of f h.e 
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line reformed and filed past the kettles filling their mess kits. 

I saw a friendly youngster caper happily as he listened to the 
sound of grenades with which Japs were blowing themselves up. 

With others I laughed when a guard tried to prod a dead man 
awake to relieve him on watch. 

I know a man who walked up to a Jap trench and killed twelve 
men — not because he hated Japs, but because he had had all he 
could stand of lying on his face in wet snow. 

I am like all the rest of them, and they are all like me. 

Jimmy O’Malley hated my guts almost as soon as he saw me. 
I have a dim notion, given to me by this O’Malley, that I ought to 
be filled with disgust and horror and frantic zeal to cure the 
murdering sickness in the world. 

But I’m not. 
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NIGHT BEFORE CHRISTMAS 



All day on May 10 the ships ghosted through fog so thick you 
could touch it. 

A few more pocket Bibles disappeared from the pile dumped 
for the taking, amid maps and photographs on the troop officers’ 
wardroom table. Every head on the ship was stripped of toilet 
paper. We knew about that. 

The poker games began after breakfast and ran all day. The 
stakes, one noted, had risen from nickels and dimes to one, five and 
ten dollar bills. They played freak poker — baseball, spit in the 
ocean, high-low split and seven card stud with an extra wild card. 

Those who had been talking tough were still cutting throats 
conversationally. People kept asking Lieutenant Zieg, the mild 
little graves registration officer, if he had their places plotted. Men 
were recleaning guns already so slick and polished that they looked 
handmade, and they quarreled expertly over the relative man- 
killing merits of M-l (Garand), .303 (Springfield), tommy gun, 
Reising gun and .30-caliber carbine. 

Dick Stacey came in to brag about Papparelli, the squat little 
New York wop in his outfit. 

“Used to be bodyguard for Lucky Luciano. No kiddin’. You 
oughta see him handle a tommy gun. Like part of his arm. Ain’t 
that right, George? Like part of his arm.” 

Charley Ott, blond and spectacled, lovingly polished the eight- 
inch blade of a trench knife. The handle was a set of brass knuckles 
with a steel stud in the end. 

“What do you think you’re gonna do with that pig sticker, clean 
your fingernails?” George Wyatt asked. 

“I’ll God-damned well smash a helmet with it. That’s what it’s 
made for,” Ott said, thumping the steel stud against the deck. 

“Like hell you will. Here, try it on this,” said Hornbacher, 
dropping his helmet between Ott’s feet. 

Ott dropped to his knees, slipped his fingers through the knuckles 
and swung the knife savagely, stud downward. The stud crashed 
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into the helmet and made a dent and scraped the paint He slashed 
again. Another dent 
“Jap helmets aren’t that good,” Ott said. 

“You’d better not get close enough to find out,” Hombacher said. 
“You know where we trained for this?” George Wyatt asked. 
“In the desert! In the desert, so help me God! Three months in the 
desert and they send us to the Aleutians.” 

As they had for days, the men packed and repacked their kits 
on May 10. None had ever done this before, except in make-believe, 
and none were sure how to do it best. They would go light — the 
clothing they wore, weapons, ammunition, canteen, rations for 
two days — those were orders. What each man would carry in 
addition was each man’s choice. Toilet paper, that for certain. 
Cigarettes. Extra socks. A spare suit of underwear. A shelter half — 
maybe. A shelter half was bulky, but it might be a tough night 
without one. The sleeping bags were to come in later. 

But who couldn’t stand one night of cold? There’d never be a 
second one. They’d planned this at a thousand yards an hour. If 
a man didn’t get ashore in the first load the war would be over 
before he saw it. 

“Two hours and fifteen minutes, that’s what they’re giving us,” 
Stacey said. “Two hours for the one Jap on the island and fifteen 
minutes for me to run down that one blue fox.” 

Maybe it wouldn’t be quite that fast, but it would be quick 
enough. Two days, not more than three. Throw the shelter half out. 

For the thousandth time, somebody looked curiously at my 
shoe pacs — Navy issue, rubber bottoms vulcanized to soft, loose, 
twelve-inch leather uppers. 

“You like those? Don’t your feet get cold?” 

And at my parka — Army issue, two thicknesses of lightweight 
cotton windbreaker cloth, drawstring at the bottom, fur trimmed 
hood, all pocket in front. 

“Geez, I wish I had that gimmick. That looks like the business.” 

I wondered again what idiot had equipped these men, fresh 
from the desert, with brand-new, heavy leather boots and some- 
thing called an “Alaskan field jacket,” a cloth and blanket lined 
affair with no hood and almost no collar. How much wind and wet 
did how many thousands have to endure before quartermasters 
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on the other side of the horizon would learn the simple truth? A 
man needed something to cover his head up here, something to 
break the wind and shed water. The boots would leak and even if 
they didn’t, the coarse new leather would make blisters sprout like 
mushrooms. 

Stacey came in, looking disgusted. 

“How do you like that? I got twenty men and I’m younger’n 
any of ’em except for Pap the smallest, but they’re like Sunday- 
school kids. ‘Lieutenant Stacey, how much rations shall I take? 
Lieutenant, you think we’ll have a fight on the beach? Somebody’s 
swiped my gun, Lieutenant. Lieutenant, shall I wipe my nose?’ 
Honest to God!” 

There was a movie after supper in the troop cafeteria, a bed- 
room farce and very funny. I went on deck afterward and found the 
day still grayly light, though it was 10:30. 

“Yes,” said Danny Behn. “We’re ready. We’ve been playing 
soldier, training our asses off for two years while other guys did 
the fighting. Most of us figure it’s our turn and we’re ready.” 

I was turning in when the loud-speaker cleared its froggy 
throat and bellowed. 

“Now, hear this. Now, hear this. H-Hour will be postponed. 
H-Hour will be postponed from zero-seven-forty to zero-nine- 
forty. H-Hour will be zero-nine-forty.” 

“Oh hell,” Wyatt groaned. “Why don’t they get off the pot? 
That’s the third time they’ve delayed it.” 

“Probably the weather again,” Yaeger said. 

“Well, anyway, it’s two more hours’ sleep,” Wyatt said. 

He didn’t sleep much, though, and neither did anyone else. Th^ 
ship stirred all night with the rustle of movement, the tangible 
agitation of men’s thinking. 
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BLIND MAN’S BUFF 



At 5 a.m. of May 11 the convoy was gliding south between the 
Semichis and Attu. It was still half dark, a luminous gray of sea, 
sky and cloud. 

Breakfast was a ragged meal. Men drifted in and out as they 
arose from variously restful bunks. It was no banquet either. 
Powdered eggs scrambled because that’s the only way powdered 
eggs can be. Cold and rubbery toast, diluted pineapple juice and 
over-age coffee. 

“A hell of a meal for the condemned man,” Stacey said mildly. 

By 6:25 it was almost full daylight and the ship was restless with 
movement. Boots clumped on the steel ladders and hundreds 
milled in the holds and passageways. The weather decks were 
almost empty, however, for the troops were held below to await the 
procession of their boat calls. There was no spare room topsides 
for men who wanted to breath fresh air, smoke or simply to escape 
the claustrophobia of sitting and waiting in the guts of a ship. 

The other ships moved with us in orderly procession. The sea 
was oily calm. Yesterday’s unbroken soup had evaporated leaving 
ragged patches close to the surface. Sometimes a ship’s hull van- 
ished in mist while her upper works floated improbably above it. 

Sea and sky could not, with infinite planning, produce a more 
peaceful dawn. 

At 6:50 the loud-speaker announced general quarters and the 
gun crews went to their stations. Two Grumman Wildcats snarled 
past to starboard. The Semichis lay to port, two misty lumps of 
land. Attu was a dull loom in the sky above banks of mist that 
blended into the sea. The sun was coming up, for gold limned the 
upper edges of a fog bank to eastward. 

The cargo net ladders were down on a near-by transport, a 
checker-board drapery of dirty rope against the clean blue-gray 
of her hull. 
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By 8:21 we were below Attu and a grayish-white line of fog 
rose like a steaming fungus out of the sea ahead. We glided into 
the fog and never glided out again. It was soup thick, unmoving, 
miasmic, wet and clinging. All that endless day the fog never lifted, 
only varying in density and depth. Sometimes it grew shallow and 
golden and once for a little time the sun glowed through it. Mostly 
it was like milk-clouded water, a clammy vapor that wrapped the 
ship and hid it from the world. It dripped from the stays and cat- 
walks. It left a film of wetness on the bulkheads and gathered in 
tiny drops on the glass bridge windows. From the midships deck- 
house it made figures moving on the stem seem like shadows with- 
out substance and having little form. 

“I don’t know what will come of this. Unless it lifts there’ll be no 
bombardment. We’ll do what they tell us, I suppose,” said Colonel 
William C. Lucas of Charleston, South Carolina, landing force 
commander on our ship. 

“They” were those mysterious, gold-braided chieftains aboard 
the flagship — wherever that was. They, of course, knew all the 
factors. They would know whether the Japs waited on the beach 
with machine guns and artillery to slash the living heart out of 
any small boat. They would know, indeed, where the beach was 
and whether boats could find it at all. They would know — or would 
they? Weren’t the maps and photographs and instruments we had 
aboard as good as anything the gold braid had, and did we, with 
these aids, know a damn thing about that shore we couldn’t see? 
We did not. 

What was the virtue in gold braid that made it omniscient or, 
at least, made it seem omniscient? We guessed it only seemed so 
and that the burden of seeming might sometimes be heavier than 
the burden of seeming to accept omniscience. 

“Away all boats,” the loud-speaker yelled. The long-legged 
booms tugged the personnel lighters from their nests and dropped 
them swaying to the water. The davit carriages slid outward amid- 
ships and the wire lines ran smoothly through oiled sheaves and 
carried the jeep lighters down. 

Motors sputtered and stank of Diesel oil as the boats hit the 
water and scuttled fifty yards away to the edge of invisibility. The 
coxswains swayed easily at the wheels while the crews slammed 
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home the machine guns in flexible mounts. The anchor chain 
growled in the hawsepipes. We stopped and oil-smooth water 
lapped idly against the ship’s sides. 

Where were we? Where was Attu? Lying 19,000 yards away 
and, at the moment, a point or so off the starboard bow, they said 
on the bridge. Well, they had ways of knowing. Down here, if you 
were a soldier waiting to fight or an onlooker, you didn’t know 
anything. You merely waited. 

A boat snorted alongside and an officer howled up at the bridge, 
asking a compass bearing to another ship five hundred yards away. 
It might as well have been five hundred miles for all he could see. 

“Steer one-four-zero,” a quartermaster yelled from the bridge. 

The skipper stepped to the wing, peered down at the boat and 
then screamed harshly. 

“Get that compass off that steel plate! Get it off, you landlubber!” 
he bellowed in sudden anger. 

The canvas hatch covers came up and the planks and beams of 
succeeding holds were lifted out* until looking down was like look- 
ing down into a building with the walls cut away. Troops lounging 
on cots and looking into the sky, men reading, men eating, tractors 
and jeeps crowded together with rucksacks, ammunition cases, 
ration boxes, trailers, 37-mm. antitank cannon, reels of wire and 
portable power plants all jammed together in orderly disorder. 

At 9:40 the boats still milled in a slow circle. This was H-Hour — 
the hour when hell was to break loose on schedule. 

“H-Hour will be postponed indefinitely,” the loud-speaker said, 
putting off hell’s freedom. 

At 10:30 the bugle yelled in alarm and men ran to their gun 
stations quickly this time. 

“What’s up?” somebody asked. 

“Planes over Attu,” somebody said. “They don’t know whose 
they are.” Well, if they were the wrong kind they might be em- 
barrassing. The fog looked thin on top and the sun was a hazy 
white ball. Maybe a bombardier could see through it. Maybe he 
couldn’t. The gunners on the 20-mms swung watchfully in their 
harnesses. 

“Boy, a bomb down one of those holds would make a hell of a 
mess, now wouldn’t it?” Stacey said. 
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At noon they called us for another meal. It was spam. Probably 
a break at that, considering that the wardroom was already half 
converted into a hospital. Nice business — setting up a hospital 
where you knew you would get patients, plenty of patients. I 
wondered how the wardroom would look tomorrow. 

Three of Stacey’s men squatted around a dun-colored field radio 
set up on the deck. They got something on voice and were excited. 

“Sounds like Jap. It’s those bastards tellin’ Tokyo,” the operator 
said. They sent for Benny Moriwaki, and Benny, a broad-shoul- 
dered smiling nisei from Oakland, appeared shortly and took the 
headphones. He listened, then grinned and handed the phones 
back. 

“That’s Russian or Spanish,” he said. “Not Jap.” 

These men, who truly had been the only men I had ever seen 
actually eager for action, grew dull, glum and touchy as the day 
wore on. 

At one o’clock, however, the loud-speaker bellowed again. 

“Now hear this. Now hear this. H-Hour will be 1530 [3:30 p.m.]. 
H-Hour will be 1530.” 

“Well, there it is. We land,” George Wyatt said thoughtfully. 
“No bombing, no shelling and fog so thick you could cut it. Hold 
your hats, kids, here we go.” 

The boats vanished, fading into the mist. Captain H. B. Knowles, 
high-booted and wearing a parka, paced his bridge. He walked the 
wings and the officer of the deck and the quartermasters gave him 
plenty of sea room. He stopped in each wing and stood staring at 
the water, tapping one foot, gently tapping. He, if not his landsmen 
passengers or even all his officers, knew all the possibilities of thus 
lying anchored, blind and helpless against the uncharted coast 
of hostile land. 

At 3:15 the sound of heavy explosions, dulled by fog and 
distance, rolled out of the mist. 

“Shelling,” somebody said. 

“Bombing,” guessed another. 

“Jap,” said one. 

“Ours,” said someone else. 

"What the hell difference does it make?” said Stacey. 

A plane droned past. We couldn’t see it, couldn’t even tell its 
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direction. Fog plays funny tricks with sound. The gunners swung 
in their harnesses, eyes on the glowing roof. 

I went below and tried for a couple of hours’ sleep. This day had 
been going on since 5 a.m. and had, considering the inactivity, been 
a tough day. The attempt was a failure. Two of my seventeen 
roommates were fighting a heated battle over Texas politics with 
no winner apparent and no loser either. At 6 p.m. I gave up and 
hunted for Major Harold S. Dillingham (Los Angeles), of the 
artillery. I was scheduled to go with him in the first boat. 

“Better get ready,” he said. “We’ll leave soon.” 

I struggled into the musette bag harness and felt the fangs of 
that damnable contraption bite immediately into my collarbone. 
I shook my canteen, snapped on my life belt and went to our 
station. We left our pack harnesses unbuckled on the theory of 
quick discard if anything should happen to the boat. 

At 7 p.m. our boat came out of the fog and scuttled under the 
net. We went over the side. Down came machine gun, ammuni- 
tion, rations, a radio, an ammunition cart and the last of the men. 

We pushed off. And then we waited until 9:15 while the other 
boats loaded. Men with rifles in personnel lighters. Men, machine 
guns, radios and jeeps in the jeep lighters. Men and tractors in the 
tank lighters. The boat officer wouldn’t let us smoke; the packs were 
cruel and some took them off. It was chilly wet, my head ached 
abominably and I was catching cold. 

At last the boats were loaded and ours set off into the mist, 
steering by compass and leading the ship’s flock of twenty. An- 
other ship’s hull loomed out of the murk. Surprise. We had become 
accustomed to thinking ourselves alone in space. 

There were more boats here. Acres of sea boiled with their rest- 
less circling. Here all the boats from all the ships were con- 
gregating. Among them lay an old four-stack destroyer looking 
as big as a battleship mothering this odd flock of small fry. 

At 9:33 the destroyer got under way, her whistle screeching 
through a catarrhed larynx. A searchlight was trained down over 
her stern — as though it needed anything to add to the weird 
caroling of its hair-lip whistle. 

We trailed in her wake, spread out on either side, a disorderly 
procession. Each wave leader had six boats and each had his own 
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ideas about speed and position. Boats surged ahead, fell back, 
crossed over, heaved in one another’s churning wakes. 

Always ahead went our squeaking Pied Piper with its crazy 
whistle and one glaring eye. 

It was a strange armada. A hundred small boats churning across 
the fog-shrouded sea carrying two thousand men to meet what- 
ever destiny the fog still hid from them on the land they couldn’t 
see. Two thousand Americans blindly setting forth to win back a 
bit of American soil America scarcely knew it owned and never 
wanted until the Japs took it 

The mist wrapped this water-borne bedlam and shut out all 
else. We went on and on, whistle piping, searchlight glaring, boats 
roaring, surging and the foul blue stink of Diesel fumes shamed the 
fog. It grew dark — not a decent black dark — but a gray, wet 
dark full of cold and threat. 

It seemed it would never end, that weird journey. But it ended 
at last. The destroyer slowed and stopped and its cyclops’ eye 
went blind, but the giddy whistle continued to hoot hysterically. 
The boats charged by and somewhere ahead — seeming miles 
away — a hot red eye winked us onward. It was close, however, 
for suddenly there was a darker loom in the darkness and we 
grounded solidly. The ramp went down. 

“Everybody carry something,” Major Dillingham said. We 
picked up the load and stepped out. The water barely wet the 
bottoms of our boots. We stumbled ahead across the beach, 
climbed a low bench and stood on tundra. We fell over a group 
sitting on the ground. Where was the command post? The war? 
The Jap? They didn’t know. 

I stumbled over a figure and discovered by his cusses that it was 
Bill Gilman. We flopped on the tundra and in two minutes I was 
asleep. In five more I was awake and freezing. The chill and wet 
came out of the tundra like a freshet. Colonel Robert G. Fergusson 
(Forest Park, Illinois), the force intelligence officer, gave us a 
spare shelter half. We wrapped it around the two of us and slept 
the rest of the night in each other’s arms. 
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BATTLE OF WOUNDED KNEE 



The landing force CP was not impressive. You wouldn’t have 
known but for the collapsible aerial wands sprouting from field 
radios, the wire trailing in across the snow and tundra and the 
leather-covered telephone boxes lying in the mud. Stacey was at 
one of the radios. The general was there, a slender schoolmasterish 
man. A few others stood around, squatted over the phones or 
traced investigative fingers along the contour lines of our unreliable 
maps. 

The fog lifted a little and we saw that we stood in a saddle half- 
way along the crest of a low ridge that rose gradually from the 
beach and bisected Massacre Valley. The valley was broad and 
walled on either side by steep mountains that went up into the 
fog roof and vanished. Snow lay in white patches against the 
black and green mountain walls. 

The fog’s rising uncovered much. The westward flat of the valley 
was full of moving men. A platoon inched Indian file along the 
base of the mountains. Nearer on the valley floor were groups 
of a dozen, four or five, sometimes only two or three. The fog’s 
lifting had withdrawn the curtain under which they were fumbling 
ahead to establish a front. Rifle fire began to crackle, like com 
beginning to pop. 

We looked down. Three men stood at the foot of the ridge. 
One raised his right hand and smoke puffed from it. He fired 
again before we realized he was shooting at us. We flopped and 
cussed him for a trigger-happy Yank, but when we stood up he 
raised a rifle. We hit the dirt again. When we got up again the 
three were moving off toward the head of the valley. Five minutes 
later they met an American patrol and were killed. They were Japs. 

Colonel Lucas’ howitzers were a mile behind on the beach 
and their shells announced themselves first with a furry whistle 
above our heads, followed by the barking voices of the guns, 
followed still later by the cracks of explosions somewhere ahead. 
Suddenly the morning was full of sound. Heavier explosions in 
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the distance probably meant naval fire, possibly a destroyer pasting 
Temnac Bay to the westward. 

In the confusion of explosions, I became aware suddenly that 
some were very loud, very sharp, very close. But familiarity with 
the direction, identity and target of passing artillery is an art 
that has to be learned. I got the idea when the top of the knoll 
above us suddenly tossed up a shower of smoke and flying clods. 
I was flat on my face against the slope before the mud stopped 
falling. Gilman and three wiremen hit the dirt beside me and we 
clung awhile against the greasy slope while the shells cracked 
venomously and came closer. 

It takes a little training to learn to live with artillery. Generally 
the best technique is to dive into a good hole and do nothing, but 
as neophytes we had a dim idea that retreat was the thing. 

We retreated. We ran until we heard the whistle of an approach- 
ing shell and then we dived — dived into ditches if any were handy, 
but dived anyway and quick. 

My feet went from under me on a slippery slope and I rolled. 
When I got up again my right leg buckled and my knee flamed 
with pain. The next whistle and crack cured it and I went toward 
the beach like a P-38. 

It wasn’t cured, however. I’ll remember that knee when I’ve 
forgotten everything else about Attu. If you wanted to get around 
on Attu you walked — and using that knee thereafter was the 
distillation of hell. 

I tried walking stiff legged until the muscles behind the knee 
screamed in protest. I tried bending it cautiously with each step 
and sometimes I did all right for a few yards until uneven footing 
twisted it a little and the pain stabbed again. Sometimes the pain 
flamed like a blowtorch and sometimes it felt as though the joint 
was full of broken glass. 

I tried two yards of adhesive tape but it did not help at all and 
nearly scalped my leg when I ripped it off. I experimented with 
a day of rest and it made no difference. It was torture all day, 
every day, and all night it ached with the dull persistence of a 
rotten tooth. At last the medics wrapped it tightly in four yards 
of bias-cut muslin bandage and that held it together — after a 
fashion. That knee is something 111 never forget. 
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MASSACRE VALLEY 



It was raining and the water was running across my face and 
inside the sleeping-bag hood. But it was the cannon that 
wakened me. 

The howitzers were a mile away but their voices were a loud 
insistent drumming that reached down inside of sleep. I unzip- 
pered the sleeping bag and crawled out while a glistening guard 
moved through the murk nudging men awake with his rifle. The 
shells whistled fuzzily overhead and from the mouth of the pass 
the crash of the explosions came back. 

I got my boots from the foot of the foxhole, found the dry felt 
inner soles inside the sleeping bag and put them in the boots. I 
pulled on the boots and stood up. My knee hurt like hell. I shook 
the water out of my parka and pulled it on and then got the 
sleeping bag out of the foxhole and rolled it, rolling in the water 
and glistening mud that smeared it. 

In the misty rain other figures were toiling stiffly and silently 
into outer clothing which had not been helped by a night of rain. 
Nobody said anything. 

I left the rolled bag in the foxhole and went out along the left 
crest of the ridge and forward to watch the bombardment. As 
they had through four days already, the howitzers were hammer- 
ing at the pass trying to blast a pathway through it. Pretty soon 
the infantry would be crawling out of their holes in the valley 
floor to attack again and today — perhaps — the attack would 
succeed. 

The fog was low in the pass and the drizzle held a curtain over 
it that made it seem unreal. Inside the pass the shells were burst- 
ing, gray flat-petaled flowers with flame in their hearts. They 
bloomed quickly and quickly vanished, but each one shimmered 
and glistened as it blossomed. They were pretty and vicious. I 
watched a while and then turned back. There had been no move- 
ment in the flat valley floor where the infantry was waiting. 
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Stacey’s unwashed cutthroats had a fire going, bits of waxed 
cardboard shell box and broken ration cases. Stacey was there, 
looking incredibly young, incredibly tough. 

“I got me one last night,” Stacey said. “We went on a patrol and 
I got me one. You should of seen the bastard fold up. You tell 
him, Pap.” 

Papparelli told me while I broke open a waxed-paper K ration 
box and began stewing a mixture of coffee, cocoa and ashes in 
the fire. Stacey broke in. 

“Pap thinks this is a hell of a place. It wasn’t ever like this 
when he wore zoot suits and worked for Lucky Luciano,” Stacey 
said. “Pap can’t see where a guy with a tommy gun has any chance 
to look good against artillery and mortars. You oughta see his fox- 
hole; it’s two stories deep.” 

“I’m gonna branch off to the side and dig a parlor in it, too,” 
Pap said. 

My K ration surprise package was a breakfast — fruit bar and 
canned minced ham and egg yolks instead of the cheese and dex- 
trose tablets for lunch or the meat mixture and chocolate for 
supper. I opened the can part way and pushed it in the fire. The 
stuff was warm around the edges, still cold in the center when 
I fished it out and ate it. I ate the four bread biscuits and the 
three cookie biscuits and wondered why they put them in separate 
packages. They tasted just alike — like sawdust. I drank my coffee- 
cocoa and ashes, lit a cigarette and felt better. 

I went through Dr. Byron Cochrane’s (St. Paul, Minnesota), 
regimental aid. station and saw that he had a full house. There 
were no tents yet and the wounded lay in shallow foxholes. They 
lay on litters and were heaped up with blankets and they were 
so still I thought they were all dead. Dr. John S. Martin (Elko, 
Nevada), in parka and helmet and with black beard sprouting 
on his dirty face, stood in the center of the little knoll that was 
the aid station. I asked him if they were dead and he said no, they 
weren’t. 

Three walking wounded came in while we talked. There was 
one whose face was so caked with dried blood you couldn’t tell 
where he was hit. Another had no pants on his right leg and it 
was hard to see how he could walk at all the way his leg was. 
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Mortar burst probably. These two were guiding the third, who 
didn’t have a mark on him. The third one was the worst, however, 
because he didn’t know he was alive and he staggered like a 
drunk when they didn’t hold him. His mouth was open and his 
eyes were dead and vacant. 

“Shell shock,” said Dr. Martin. “You could get it just as bad by 
spending a few horns in a den of rattlesnakes. It’s fear and tension 
that does it to some people. It’s real enough. He’s not faking.” 

A few litter cases were coming in. You wouldn’t see them com- 
ing but suddenly they’d be there out of the mist, the litter held 
shoulder high by six men who tottered as they walked and whose 
faces were sullen with weariness. 

“They’re having a hell of a time,” Dr. Martin said. “These are 
coming in more than a mile. They’re getting them out of the 
creek bed on the right side and they have to come up the side 
of the hill. It’s steep — a push job all the way and they’re under 
fire most of the way. Six men together make a good target. 

“I wish we could give them a rest, but we can’t yet. Some of 
the wounded have been in there thirty-six hours already and 
they’re in bad shape. If we don’t get them all out today there 
won’t be much use going in after them.” 

The litter bearers put their blanket-swathed loads down in the 
aid station and flopped wearily beside them. After a while they 
arose, picked up an empty, rolled litter and started back across 
the hill, back to where the wounded had lain for thirty-six hours 
already. None of them said anything and none carried a rifle. 

The new fitter cases lay quiet in the aid station with the same 
dreadful quietness and patience of the men heaped under blankets 
in the station foxholes. 

Dr. Cochrane looked sad and tired. 

“I don’t know whether I ought to tell you,” he said. “They’re 
keeping it from the troops, but you might as well know. Colonel 
Earle (Edward P. Earle, Birmingham, Alabama) was killed last 
night. They won’t like it when they find out — ” 

A big man lay under a pile of blankets in an aid station foxhole. 
He was shivering so that the mound of blankets quivered. 

“He found the Colonel’s body and brought it out. He’s got a lot 
of guts,” Dr. Cochrane said. Father Julius Busse smiled bluely 
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and took a cigarette. His teeth chattered but he wanted to talk. 

“The Colonel was lying face down and there was only one hole 
in him. He got a bullet through the helmet. He was beyond the 
crest about a hundred yards. He was a fine man. The troops loved 
him. 

“I think it was a sniper. Just one shot. There was a machine gun 
though. Sergeant Clyde Peters was with him and they hit Peters 
eight times in the back and legs. Peters will live.” 

Father Busse didn’t mention it, but it had taken him all night to 
get Colonel Earle’s body back over the crest. He’d spent the 
night on his belly while the Japs probed the darkness with bullets 
reaching for a movement they couldn’t see. He had a lot of guts. 

The cannon were working still and I went out along the crest 
again and forward a thousand yards and sat there all morning 
on the lip of a gully watching an attack. It was more a murder 
than an attack. 

The shell bursts had moved farther into the pass and the infantry 
down on the valley floor were astir. They had crawled out of the 
foxholes and creek beds, those who still could move their legs, 
and they were moving up. I wondered how many had not been 
able to get up this time. 

The valley floor was a hell of a place. It was so wet that your 
boot tracks filled with water as you lifted your feet. Fast running 
little streams laced it and it was full of potholes where the tundra 
had grown over and choked old streams. There wer^ little patches 
of leafless willow brush a foot high and these, with the streams 
and potholes, were the only hiding places. 

The valley floor was as flat as a stage and the infantry down 
there were trying to get into the pass which rose above it as the 
balcony seats rise above a stage in a theater. The Japs in the 
pass had machine guns, rifles, mortars and some artillery and they 
kept the infantry pinned flat to the valley floor. 

It was so bad they couldn’t dig foxholes except at night and 
when they did scratch out little coffin-shaped pits the pits filled 
with water almost at once. Some had been lying in the potholes 
and even in the running water. It was hard to get the wounded out, 
almost impossible to get in with food, ammunition and sleeping 
bags. 
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Sometimes they lay all day in the water and couldn’t move 
because it was better to he and shiver than to be killed needlessly. 
Then the signal for attack would come and some would take 
their guns and stagger ahead. And some couldn’t get up at all. 
These would have to be carried out with the wounded. I wondered 
how many there were this time. 

The strong ones were moving up to attack again this morning. 
It wasn’t a charge and there wasn’t any real line. A man would 
get up and run forward a few yards and then dive. Then another 
would lunge to his feet and run forward and dive. They dived 
hard and their heels flopped up foolishly with the force of their 
dives. 

Rifle fire crackled like popcorn down there and occasionally 
automatic fire stuttered briefly — short bursts and rough in tone. 
Jap. 

Now and then a man would run forward but wouldn’t dive. 
He would fold in the middle of a stride and sink down in a slow 
heap. Or his body would stop suddenly as though some invisible 
wall had stopped him. He would crash down with his legs still 
running. When they went down that way they didn’t get up and 
usually they didn’t move again. 

They were getting closer to the foot of the pass but they had 
three hundred yards still to go when the gray puffs began to 
bloom amon^ them. The puffs spurted out of the ground like 
something a magician had produced and sometimes figures would 
rise and sprint crazily away from a puff. The sharp splat of the 
explosion followed each puff. Once three puffs blossomed in the 
same willow thicket in quick succession. Three figures scurried 
from the first one, two from the second, none from the third. 

It went on for a long time. Figures sprinting and diving, some- 
times falling. Gray puffs in the valley floor. Flat gray shimmering 
flowers with flame hearts in the pass. It was difficult to tell which 
splatting explosions were ours and which were Jap. 

Colonel Wayne Zimmerman, of Wadena, Minnesota, who had 
been the general’s executive but who had taken over for dead 
Colonel Earle, squatted behind a spotting scope on the gully lip. 

“We can’t get artillery into the side gullies in the pass,” he said. 
“That’s why we can’t get ’em out. We’re going to trying bombing .” 
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By noon the rain had stopped and the fog roof was rising and 
growing lighter. It cleared the top of the pass so that there were 
two hundred or three hundred feet of visibility between the 
crest and the fog. The upside-down boiling of the mist ceiling 
was about halfway up the mountain walls. 

The Grummans came then. The stubby little Wildcat fighters 
flew in from the sea and roared up the valley in two pairs. They 
carried bombs under the wings. They twisted and banked as they 
roared along under the fog. The first pair led the way into the 
pass and over the Jap guns. We waited for the bombs to fall but 
they didn’t fall. 

The first two pulled up sharply through the fog. It looked as 
though the leader had decided he didn’t have enough clearance 
over the crest. The second pair followed, zooming out of sight 
into the murk. 

There was a violent roaring and one plane spun out of the fog 
and crashed over the crest of our ridge, almost where Colonel 
Earle had died. The plane burned immediately and the flame and 
brown smoke boiled up into the fog. 

There was another crash across the valley but we couldn’t see 
it. The plane had fallen above the fog, up among the snows that 
were so sacred God seldom drew the mists aside to let men’s eyes 
profane them. One man had profaned the snows with his blood. 

The artillery was quiet for a time and the Japs came out of their 
holes and scampered about at the crest of the pass. Two were 
bent double dragging some heavy object across the artillery dirtied 
snow. Ammunition perhaps — or a mortar — or a body. 

The men had a notion — somehow by now grown into verified 
fact — that the reason they hadn’t been able to get the Japs out 
of the pass was that they had concrete pillboxes with sliding steel 
doors. I don’t know why, but this rumor was accepted as fact. 
It occurred to no one that none of us had been in the pass to see. 
It was just that they didn’t see how the Japs could stand the 
artillery unless they had concrete pillboxes with steel doors. 

By midaftemoon the attack had faded and the infantry were 
down in the streams, potholes and willow thickets again. The 
howitzers were still sending overhead the seeds of TNT that 
blossomed into flame-hearted flowers in the pass. The fog had 
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lifted still more and there was a blue-gray vista of sea beyond 
Massacre Beach. The tiny silhouettes of two destroyers and a 
heavy warship crept along the horizon. 

The first we knew of it was a rippling, five-ply thunderclap 
above our heads. A rumbling moan followed the thunderclap. Then 
great geysers of black earth, gray snow and tumbling rock leaped 
up in the pass. The sound of thunderous detonations rolled back 
from the pass and many seconds later the sound of other explosions 
came in from the sea. 

The earth-cracking thunderclap came again, then twice more 
before we knew what new toy was being used in this giant’s play- 
ground. It was the heavy ship. We knew when we saw smoke 
erupt around her with faint flashes of flame in its center. The 
naval shelling was too big. It was too ponderous and violent to 
be real. It was a burlesque, impossibly extravagant to use so 
much fury against the frail bodies of men. 

In the evening Georg Meyers of Yank Magazine went with me 
to the top of the center ridge, a hard climb. We came to a trench 
dug so that the soil formed a parapet on the side facing the beach, 
a Jap trench. A battery of heavy mortars stood like stiff-legged 
spiders in pits back of the crest but they weren’t firing. The crews 
were squatting around a tiny fire heating cans of C ration. 

The mortar crews seemed perfectly casual but five men were in 
the trench and they were on their bellies peering at the mountain 
wall west of the valley. 

“What’s up?” Georg asked. We needed no answer, for a singing 
whine went through the air above us. We slid into the trench. 

“Sniper over there. We’re tryin’ to locate the son of a bitch,” 
one said. The thin note whined again. The mortar men looked 
at us, then crawled into their holes. War keeps school that way. 
Even when there is fighting little islands of quiet remain among 
the fighting. The longer the fighting continues the more islands 
there are, for men learn quickly that being shot at isn’t bad — 
isn’t as bad, at least, as lying in a hole always. 

There were no more shots and we crawled out of the trench 
and started back — not without a queasy feeling in the stomach. 
It takes a little time to learn to live with the thought that some- 
one you can’t see may be squinting down a rifle barrel at your 
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stomach. It takes experience to know that even if he is, he’ll 
probably miss. 

We went through a cannon company area and found the men 
searching the mountain wall. Five minutes earlier one of the 
cannon company men had been standing by the fire when a bullet 
came through his shoulder. The rest were stirred up about it — 
cautious for the moment and mad. 

I limped back through the aid station to my foxhole. I hunted 
in the bottom until I found that rock that had dug into my back 
the night before. I unrolled the bag and spread it out. It was a 
mess outside but dry inside except around the head. I pulled off 
my boots, took the inner soles out and tucked them inside the 
bag so my body would dry them. I was sitting on the bag, trying 
to keep my sock feet out of the mud while I pulled off my parka 
when the machine guns and 37-mms cut loose in front of me. 

Half a dozen heavy machine guns began to fire. Their tracers 
made bright pencil lines in the dusk, curving across the valley 
into a patch of rock and snow just under the fog line on the moun- 
tain wall. Somebody had spotted something over there, something 
which could look down on all we did. 

Two 37-mm anti-tanks joined the machine guns. The 37s spurted 
little fireballs that went straight across. They fired in sharp spang- 
ing bursts and the passage of the shell was a brief rushing that 
ended in a thud. 

I sat in the foxhole and thought that war, while uncomfortable, 
did have its compensations. I couldn’t remember ever watching 
a similar show while preparing for bed in my Chicago apartment. 

The firing lasted ten minutes and filled the evening with noise 
and a bright lacework of tracer, all coming to a point in the rocks. 
It stopped when two objects tumbled out, rolled in the snow and 
then lay still. 

I slid into the sack, wrestled with the double zipper and pulled 
my head inside. My leg growled discontentedly but I went to 
sleep quickly. 



Through six days and nights the Americans fought for the pass, 
through which it had been planned they would sweep like a flood. 
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The pass led to Holtz Bay and would permit us to descend on 
the main Jap camp from behind. 

The infantry attacked four times and four times were driven 
back. Once a few men actually got into the pass before the Jap 
machine guns and mortars cut them down. The howitzers hurled 
six thousand high explosive shells into the pass and the Navy 
ships threw in several hundred rounds of heavy gunnery. There 
was so much artillery that the black and white pattern of the pass 
became a dirty splattered gray of shattered rock and churned 
snow. 

In the evening of May 17 the infantry tried again. They went 
through the pass standing up. There was no opposition; the Japs 
were gone. They had pulled out of the pass and out of both arms 
of Holtz Bay and they had retired to Chichagof Harbor and the 
Fish-hook peaks above it to stage their Bataan. 

Only four dead Japs were found in the pass and this was 
strange, for many thousands of rounds of artillery had fallen in 
there. We did not know, but we believed the Japs had cremated 
their dead. The pass stank of burned flesh. 

There were no concrete pillboxes with sliding steel doors. The 
Jap fortifications in the pass were the same as they were every- 
where else — simply holes in the ground. A hole is a thing of 
great value. With a well-placed hole one man is worth five — and 
it makes no difference how crude the hole may be. 
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Marines at Sitka, Alaska, in training, took “conditioning” hikes every week and worked 
out field problems under all weather conditions. This picture was taken in the rain. 

( Official U. S. Navy Photograph ) 
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V 



WHEN YOU GOTTA 



The outfit had been pinned down in Massacre Valley for three 
days. They lay in their foxholes and cussed or moaned and every 
time they raised their heads the Jap machine guns stitched seams 
of bullets at them. 

Chavez stood up, shrugged off his combat pack, propped his 
Garand out of the wet, unbuckled his trenching tool and strode 
away, swinging the trenching tool. 

“Get back down, you God-damned fool!” the sergeant yelled. 

Chavez paid no attention. 

“Chavez, get down! Where the hell do ya think you’re goin’?” 
the sergeant bawled. 

Chavez looked briefly over his shoulder and spoke without 
stopping. 

“Gonna tak a crap,” he said modestly. 
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VI 



ELMER AND THE SPECTACLES 



I was sitting on the wrong side of the river, too lame to walk 
farther and cussing the bad management that had got me there, 
when a tractor came up the middle of the river. I am not one to 
question miracles and so stuck out my thumb. The second tractor 
pulled up and took me aboard. 

Lieutenant Robert MacArthur, of New Haven, Connecticut, was 
using the tractors to find a route along which he proposed to haul 
ammunition and food to the troops storming the pass. He was 
traveling in the middle of the river because the gravel bottom 
made a better road than the spongy tundra banks. 

We splashed along comfortably and crossed a lake before the 
stream became too narrow. Thereafter Lieutenant MacArthur 
traveled afoot, skipping along hunting for firm ground and motion- 
ing the tractors ahead when he found it. We stopped frequently 
because firm ground is scarce on Attu and needs much searching. 

It was pleasant riding, getting some place without my gimpy 
leg screaming. On the other hand, the farther we went the closer 
we approached the Japs in the pass and it occurred to me that 
Elmer the 75-mm howitzer might take exception to a pair of 
tractors where he would ignore small groups of men afoot. I noted 
that PFC Willie Lyde, of St. Paul, North Carolina, the catskinner 
who piloted our chariot, wasn’t wearing a helmet. 

“Ah got a helmet but it’s down to the beach,” Willie said. “Ah 
didn’t know we was goin’ far when the Lieutenant picked me up. 
Why? Is that there front around here somewheres?” 

“There she is,” I said, pointing to the shell tortured amphi- 
theater of the pass a mile away. 

“Sho ’nough?” said Willie. “Could Ah borrow your telescope and 
have me a look at it?” I handed him my binoculars and Willie 
searched the pass, then handed them back without comment. 

We stopped near the mouth of a gully in the ridge wall. I decided 
to try my leg and got down but the knee had stiffened so that I 
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couldn’t walk at all. Willie dismounted and helped me back aboard. 

Mac Arthur came back and motioned us westward across the 
valley. The tractors toiled through the muck two hundred yards 
and stopped on the bank of the river. MacArthur waded through, 
jounced experimentally on the other bank, then waved the first 
tractor ahead. It waddled, lunged into the river and surged out 
on the other bank. Willie gunned his motor. 

“C-R-R-RACK!” Mud and water geysered from the river fifty 
feet upstream. I was on the seat away from the Jap line and simply 
rolled off it and flopped on my face against the steel treads. Willie, 
who had to come all the way around the tractor, landed beside 
me simultaneously. The engine was still running. Afterward I 
remembered thinking I wasn’t surprised, that I had expected 
Elmer to act up. 

“Wh-e-e-e-e-e-e-e-e-e-e-CR-R-R-RACK!” The motor was idling 
now and we heard that one coming. It splattered us with mud. 

“Ahm gittin’ the hell outa here!” Willie breathed and vanished. 
I had the same idea but was torn between the thought that the 
tractors were the best protection anywhere in sight and were also — 
indubitably — the target. 

“Whee-e-e-e-e-e-e-e-e-e-e-CR-R-R-RACK!” More flying mud 
and that one decided me. I lunged forward and rammed into a 
patch of Attu’s low, leafless pussy willow shrub. The tangled 
branches tackled me around the ankles and felled me. My helmet 
jammed over my eyes. I jerked it up and wallowed through the 
shrub in an agony of desperate slow motion. 

“Wh-e-e-e-e-e-e-e-e-e-e,” and I dived into a minuscule stream 
simultaneously with the incredibly vicious “CR-R-R-RACK!” 

I made the gully in two more spurts and I’ll swear that Elmer 
chased me personally the whole two hundred yards. I suspect that 
I set a new Attu sprint record, which is saying something because 
some very fine speeds had been established there. I shot into a 
foxhole and looked back just in time to see my deserted chariot 
catch one on the button. The big D-6 cat jumped as the shell hit 
and black smoke billowed up and hid it. 

Elmer tired of it after a time and the wire crews, litter bearers 
and casuals who had taken refuge in the gully began to crawl 
out of the mud. I found Willie coming out of a foxhole. He was 
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carrying his rifle, although how or why he got it from its boot in 
the tractor neither of us could guess. 

“You sho made good time cornin’ cross that flat land — mighty 
good time for a man with a bunged up knee,” Willie said 
admiringly. 

“Say,” he added thoughtfully. “What happened to your specs? 
Weren’t you wearin’ specs?” 

“Damned if I wasn’t,” I said, feeling for them. They weren’t 
there. 

I thought I must have lost the glasses when I fell in the willow 
brush. Two days later I went there to look but I didn’t find them 
and I don’t think anyone ever will. A shell had landed in the 
middle of the brush patch and it wasn’t there anymore. 
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SOME WERE SCREAMERS 



The head of Massacre Valley divides into two passes which, with 
the valley, form a Y. When the Japs abandoned the west pass and 
the Holtz Bay settlement to which it led, the Americans shifted 
attention to the north pass which led first to the head of Sarana 
Valley and then into Chichagof Valley and Chichagof Harbor. 

The Japs defended this pass and the valley as they had defended 
the west pass — from positions in the pass itself and others on the 
mountain slopes and peaks above. The positions consisted of short 
stretches of shallow trench and many foxholes and mortar pits 
scattered from halfway up the slopes to the peaks. The defenders, 
armed with light machine guns similar to our Browning automatic 
rifles, “knee mortar” grenade throwers and rifles, skipped up and 
down from hole to hole. They worked in the edge of the fog roof 
which shifted up and down on the mountain walls. From the 
valleys it was nearly impossible to locate scattered and mobile 
points of fire amid the rocks and snow at the edge of the fog. A 
few Japs were able to stymie many hundreds. 

Because the Japs looked down on us as though into the playing 
field from the top seats of a football stadium they were able to 
make good use of what artillery they had — a few 40-mm anti- 
tank guns, several 75-mm mountain howitzers and smaller 70-mm 
howitzers. Elmer, as the 75s were called collectively, regularly 
sang matins and vespers with a few rounds into our CP and supply 
lines. 

Our plans had called for a swift attack through the valleys. 
It didn’t work and so Major General Eugene Landrum, who had 
taken command, sent his desert-trained, valley-equipped soldiers 
up into the peaks to be alpine troops. They stayed among the 
peaks until the campaign was over and, although it was a time 
of great hardship, only two companies were pulled out for a rest 
during the three weeks. These came back from the west pass and 
rested two days before going into the lines again. 
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Attu’s mountains run from two to three thousand feet and rise 
straight up from the sea without gentler foothills. The lower slopes 
are greasy tundra and the peaks in May were half covered with 
soggy, slowly melting snow. The rest was a boulder-studded 
wilderness of cliffs and crags. It was cold on the peaks and the 
winds that swept across the great snow fields were icy. Frequently 
there was rain and almost always there was the fog which was 
not only as wet as rain but also enfolded everything in a madden- 
ing veil where every rock seemed an enemy with a machine gun 
and the enemy could not be seen at all. 

The climb from the valleys was a heartbreaking four-hour pull 
for a man carrying rifle, ammunition and combat pack. Ounces 
counted in such a climb and some left half their sleeping bags 
behind to save a pound. It was a mistake, for the inner envelope 
of a sleeping bag was not enough to withstand the penetrating 
chill and wet of the snows. Moreover, since the places where they 
bedded were sometimes on snow and always soggy, the sleeping 
bags soon became sodden. There was no way to dry them. Cloth- 
ing became wet and stayed wet. Boots leaked and gloves became 
sodden messes. Jackets and rain suits ripped and could not be 
replaced. There were many exposure cases, many cases of trench 
foot as there had been when the troops lay in the water in Massacre 
Valley. 

“Food was a problem. Attu furnishes nothing which will bum 
and a full thousand men were needed to pack emergency rations 
and ammunition up the peaks. There were no muscles to spare 
to carry fuel. Occasionally lucky units would half -warm emergency 
rations over tiny fires of ration boxes and shell cases. Mostly they 
ate cold food and sometimes they didn’t eat. 

The fight became a series of attacks in which many men would 
be thrown against Jap positions held by few. The Japs fired from 
holes and across open fields of fire of their own choosing. Some- 
times attacks would go in under cover of artillery or bombing and 
sometimes under curtains of heavy machine-gun and mortar fire — 
and sometimes they would attack cold turkey. 

Once I saw two columns clawing upward to take a nest at the 
top of a peak we called Point Five. The men went up in single file, 
scratching a foot at a time up two deep fissures in the mountain 
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wall. One at a time they were dashing across a narrow snow field 
two thirds of the way when one went down. The others went on 
and this one lay still in the snow. At last he began to slide and 
then to roll and finally to fall down the crevice. He fell five hundred 
feet in long, loose bounces before a rock outcropping stopped 
what was left of him. The fog came down over the peak and I did 
not see the end of the fight, but I heard it, a brief wild burst of fire 
and grenades. The next day Americans were on the peak. 

Captain Harvey Severson, who had been a soil expert in South 
Dakota, took the mouth of Sarana Pass with the remains of two 
companies. The Japs lashed them with automatic fire and mortars 
until they were within fifty yards and then the Japs quit fighting 
and huddled down in their holes and screamed and sobbed. 

Severson’s men tried to take prisoners because the intelligence 
section wanted some badly. One man tried to get a screaming Jap 
out of a foxhole but the Jap threw a grenade in his face and killed 
him. Another screamer came at his captor swinging a bayonet. 
Thereafter Severson’s men simply walked to the holes and dropped 
grenades in on screamers. 

The Japs fought bitterly on Point Able, a knife-sharp peak to 
the right of the pass. Lieutenants John Wolfe, of Clark, South 
Dakota, and Thomas Hindman, (Spartanburg, North Carolina), 
led two platoons up the peak in the foggy dark and killed twenty- 
five Japs. The last one alive had a light machine gun. He killed 
Sergeants William Trufelli and Fred Mutch as they crawled onto 
the tiny crest. Then he leaped off the peak screeching. Hindman 
killed him as he rolled down the snow slide toward Sarana Valley. 

Under fire of four 37-mm cannon, eight heavy machine guns 
and eight 81-mm mortars, Major Edward Smith’s men went up 
the mountain separating Sarana and Chichagof valleys. At the top 
they killed sixty-six Japs and many of them were screamers. 

Two companies, attacking a trench in the middle of a snowfield 
halfway up a peak above Chichagof, were pinned down for two 
hours by fire that lashed from the trench above them. Private Fred 
M. Barnet, of Independence, Kansas, stood up and walked to the 
trench alone. He killed twelve Japs before his colleagues caught 
up with him and helped finish the job. There were screamers 
among the forty men in the snow trench. 
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The intelligence section kept pleading for prisoners, but there 
were no prisoners. The brave ones fought until they were killed 
and the screamers wouldn’t fight, but neither would they consent 
to captivity. 

“We get prisoners,” said Lieutenant Colonel James Fish, 
(Berkeley, California), “but they turn cold too quick.” 
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front line and went back up the valley two hundred yards to 
establish a CP. 

In the afternoon the sun came out and the fog rolled back from 
the peaks and left their black and white patterns clear and sharp 
against the blue sky. Siddens’ phone rang and he listened a minute 
and said, “Okay.” 

“They’ve got a big bombing mission coming in,” he said, slipping 
the phone back in its leather case. “They’re going to plaster the 
stuff ahead of us and those spots in the peaks. The artillery will 
mark targets with smoke. They’ll plant some in front around Lake 
Cories. You better send somebody down to the boys and tell ’em 
to get those panels out to mark the front.” 

“Okay,” said Major Lee Wallace, of Gagetown, Michigan, the 
colonel’s exec. He rose and went to a group of men lounging among 
the rocks. One got up and walked down toward the village. A few 
minutes later three men sprinted out in front of the village a few 
yards and spread orange-colored cloth panels on the ground. The 
machine gun on the mountain sprayed a reproving burst at them 
but missed. 

“Man, oh man. That sun sure feels good,” Lieutenant Robert 
English, of Americus, Georgia, said. He sat up and pulled off his 
sodden boots and socks. His feet were swollen and blue under 
their bandages. 

“My damn dogs have got the mark of every rock on Attu on ’em,” 
he said ruefully, hanging his socks over a rock, lying back and 
wiggling his toes. 

“There they come. I hope to hell they know what they’re doing,” 
Major Wallace said. Six long-winged Liberators came up from the 
south, high, deliberate and precise. One at a time they slid over 
the lip of a bit of white cloud fluff. 

An artillery shell whistled fuzzily overhead and white smoke 
spread and billowed and clung on the peaks where we’d watched 
the inhabitants of a Jap strong point all morning. The Liberators 
passed over head and their bomb bay doors were still closed. A 
flight of Billy Mitchells twisted down the valley and around the 
mountain toward Chichagof Harbor. 

The Liberators meant business this time. Two came from the 
south and the doors were open. They came directly at us. 
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“Careful. Careful, young guys,” Lieutenant English implored 
the unhearing bombardiers. The planes veered almost imper- 
ceptibly and suddenly the blue sky was full of bombs that twinlded 
in the sun as they tumbled out in long vertical strings. The bombs 
fell slowly at first and then nosed downward and fell faster and 
the air was full of the rustle and rush of their passage. 

The rustle became a howl and then two dozen black geysers 
spouted from the mountain side, spread quickly and became one 
vast sheet of gray smoke and earth through which flames shivered 
and made flashing rainbows of light. Then the earth quivered and 
the lashing sound came at us like a blow. 

Two more Liberators followed and smote the earth with giant’s 
blows. Oddly the planes seemed to have no part in nor concern 
with the fury they visited upon the earth below. They came delib- 
erately and wheeled away with lofty indifference. 

A lone bomber crawled across the sky and behind it a bright 
light blazed in the blue and drifted slowly downward leaving a 
vertical smoke tendril above — a parachute flare. 

Another pair sailed over and turned loose their loads which 
lashed upward across the mountain face and left great raw scars 
when the smoke rolled away. The solid rock of the island trembled. 

The white smoke shells burst methodically among the targets 
on the peaks and benchland above us and the Liberators, two by 
two, marched up and methodically dumped their loads of devasta- 
tion into the smoke. 

“My, oh my,” Lieutenant English said. “When those guys see 
smoke they clout it. Don’t anybody light a cigarette until they go 
away. They make me nervous.” 

That was a load of big stuff, thousand pounders. It was one plane 
and there were only six bombs. They fell on the bench a thousand 
feet below Middle Peak and the island quailed beneath their 
savage blows. Gigantic boulders sailed into the sky and tumbled 
slowly over and over and then crashed back and rolled down the 
mountainside. The echoes went booming off in the valley and a 
Jap machine gun chattered crazily somewhere along the crest. An 
American automatic rifle answered nastily. 

A single plane crossed and dumped its load below Lake Cories. 
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The Japs sent half a dozen inaccurate puff balls of antiaircraft 
chasing after it as the Liberator wheeled insolently away. 

A fire began to burn on the high ground. Pay dirt, that was. 
Attu has nothing that will bum except what men have brought 
to it. 

“Who is ground liaison for this?” Colonel Siddens asked. 

“I am,” said a young lieutenant. “And, boy, am I sweating!” 

“Tell ’em not to drop any closer. That last load just about ruined 
my bridgework,” the Colonel said. 

“I can’t tell ’em,” the lieutenant said unhappily. “All I can do is 
watch ’em.” 

It was a parade, a well-timed, neat, procession. The smoke 
shells burst into white pillars and the bombers came up and 
plastered the white pillars with fury. They came again and again 
and, shaken and stunned even here, we wondered how the Japs 
could take it at all. They were taking it all right. A defiant chatter of 
machine-gun fire followed each plane as it wheeled into and out 
of the bombing run over the Fish-hook peaks. The Billy Mitchell’s 
were still threading down to Chichagof and the black puff balls 
of antiaircraft followed each plane doggedly. 

Another smoke burst marked a target directly above us on the 
benchland and two planes came across from the sea. The bombs 
came out over our heads but their 'momentum carried them on so 
that they crashed into the fading smoke marker. 

“It sure makes me nervous,” Lieutenant English said. “It sure 
does.” 

The one Liberator crossed the other way and its bombs were 
already coming out when we saw it. It was crossing the peaks 
toward us and the bombs were coming out in a long string that 
marched down the mountainside toward our knoll in terrifying 
strides. 

“Duck!” somebody yelled. 

The earth was quaking with those savage explosions as I dived, 
and just as I went down I saw a bomb flick past my eyes, so big 
it seemed to fill all that my eyes could see. Terror leaped in my 
throat. 

There was an endless smothering wait for the explosion that 
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would kill us, but it never came. That last five-hundred pounder 
was a dud. 

“The God-damned playboys,” Siddens said wrathfully as he 
rose to his feet. “Get on your phone and chase them the hell out of 
here until they learn what side they’re on,” he said to the young 
lieutenant. The lieutenant was already on the phone and he turned 
a white face to Siddens. 

“Somebody’s already told them,” he said. “They called off the 
mission.” 

Still shaken and dazed, we were getting to our feet when the 
air was filled with a wild crackle and a swath of yellow tracers 
swept past. It was a P-38 with its muzzle flaming with the fire of 
its many guns. It had come in so fast that we hadn’t heard it until 
the tracers swept among us. 

A second Lightning was on its heels and we crouched against 
the ground cursing helplessly. The rest of the flight came in but 
they did not strafe us again. Somebody had told them, too. But 
we watched them nervously. 

A ragged soldier near by suddenly began to swear and untied 
his sleeping bag. He dug through a cloud of released feathers and 
then withdrew his hand. He held a .50-caliber machine gun slug. 

“Look what those God-damned fliers did to my sack!” he snarled. 
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IX 



HERO - JAP STYLE 



The Jap walked from behind his rock on the mountain bench and 
he stood there peering down. The 37-mm. gun barked sharply and 
sent a rushing whine through the valley. The Jap threw up his 
arms, spun around and crumpled in the snow. 

“Boy! Just like in the movies!” said Colonel Fish. “Did you see 
that? That’s the fifth one today. Just like in the movies.” 

Nobody could haul anything as unmanageable as the 37-mm. 
anti-tank guns up an Attu mountain, but it made no difference. 
There weren’t any tanks on Attu anyway. We kept the 37s in 
Chichagof Valley flanking Colonel Zimmerman’s front line and 
the Jap front line, too. We used them for sniping rifles. 

Preachers and newspaper men are noncombatants which means 
they get shot at but are not supposed to shoot back. Nevertheless 
I scored an assist on two Japs — and did no shooting. The pair 
were digging on a rock ledge in the middle of a snow field on the 
outer flank of the Fish-hook. I wouldn’t have known except that 
my glasses drifted to them while they were moving. 

“I don’t see ’em,” said Lieutenant Willis Lawson. “You lay the 
gun on ’em and we’ll toss a couple up there.” I got down behind 
the low telescope sight and twisted the knobs until the rock ledge 
was centered in the reticle. Lawson took a look. 

“Yeah,” he said. “I see ’em now. Just a minute.” He adjusted the 
gun delicately. “Okay,” he said to the gunners. “Let ’er go.*. 

The gun barked sharply and sent its rushing whine up the moun- 
tain. A thudding splat echoed back and smoke momentarily 
wreathed the ledge. The gun fired six times quickly. The two figures 
rolled out and lay still in the snow. Simple to kill a man — very 
simple when you’ve got the tools. 

In the afternoon Major John O’Reilly’s outfit fought for the 
snow crest back of the Fish-hook and won it after two hours that 
chattered constantly with musketry, grenades and machine-gun 
fire. The Japs who got away withdrew along the outside flank 
above and there were places where they could not avoid exposing 
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themselves to us on the broad snow fields halfway to the peaks. 
Lawson’s boys got three in the rocks on the forward edge of the 
snow. 

It was about eight o’clock, a weirdly luminous evening, when 
the lone Jap stepped out of the rocks and plodded deliberately 
into the snowfield. The field lay broad and flat before him, five 
hundred yards wide and not a single rock broke its smooth expanse. 
He walked slowly, deliberately. His head was bent and there was 
about him even at this distance a look of defeat and utter weari- 
ness. He wore a long Jap coat with a hood and the slowness of his 

walk made him look like a monk. 

$ 

He was a perfect target against the snow and his appearance 
raised a chorus of yells among us. Rifles began to snap and a ma- 
chine gun spurted a bright lacework of tracer at him. He plodded 
on and did not raise his head. 

Lawson’s 37 began to bark and send its whining song up into 
the snows. Another 37 joined it and the yells rose more insistent. 

“Get him! Get the bastard!” 

The 37s were bursting in the snow above him, below him, in 
front of him and behind him. He did not hurry, did not falter, 
simply plodded forward with his head down. 

“Get him! Get the bastard!” 

We got him halfway across the snow field. A 37 burst in front 
of him and he stopped and stood still for a moment then slowly he 
sank to his knees. Two more 37s burst near him and he fell flat 
and stretched out in the snow. One or two more rifle shots splatted 
and then there was no more firing. 

“He’s up. Get the bastard!” somebody yelled. 

He was up, up on his knees. The guns began to fire and snow 
spurted again, above him, below him. He rose to his feet and 
plodded on and now he limped even more slowly. The snow where 
he had fallen was black. 

"Get him! Get the bastard!” 

He went down again, folding slowly into the snow, and the firing 
stopped and the yelling stopped. This time he lay still a long time 
but at last he moved, rose to his knees, came to his feet and 
plodded on. 

“Get him! Get the bastard!” 
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He was within twenty yards of the rocks when a 37 burst at his 
feet and he fell heavily, going down all in a lump like a dropped 
rag doll. 

He was dead. Nobody yelled. Nobody said anything. The fun 
goes out of killing sometimes — and shame comes in. 

Half an hour later he rolled to his knees and began to crawl 
toward the rocks. Nobody yelled and nobody fired. He crawled 
behind the rocks and vanished. 

We knew and knew that he knew. It was no escape. Attu was 
as far as he could ever go. 
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X 



HERO - YANK STYLE 



Howard Handleman and I were two-thirds up the mountain 
squatting behind a boulder between three live Americans and two 
dead ones. Northeastward the snow field soared to a ragged crest 
that was part of the Fish-hook, a semicircular rim of peaks en- 
closing Chichagof Harbor. The Japs were making the Fish-hook 
their Bataan, but were slowly being pushed down into the harbor. 
We thought it might be over in a day or two. 

Already we held part of the Fish-hook’s outer rim and from 
where we sat we could see five hundred antlike figures crouched 
on the rim between snow and sky. For once it was neither raining 
nor foggy and the sun came down on the snow with harsh 
brilliance. 

I took the canteen cup from one of the dead Americans. He no 
longer needed it and I did, having lent mine to someone who for- 
got to return it. I was washing the cup with fistfuls of snow and 
gravel when the kid tottered over the lip of the slope and flopped 
down beside us. 

“Could you say where I Company is?” he wanted to know. He 
sounded so croaky that we looked at him with attention. He wasn’t 
small but he gave the impression of smallness and youth, like a 
tired and dirty-faced little boy. He hadn’t any whiskers but his face 
was so filthy that it was certain he hadn’t shaved recently. There 
was a white cross of tape between his eyes and his eyelashes and 
brows were gone and the lids were red. There was a bandage 
around his right hand but it was torn and loose so that the hand 
was exposed; it was swollen twice the size of the other. 

“I Company is up there somewhere,” Handleman said. “But 
what the hell do you want with I Company. You belong in a hos- 
pital.” 

“A grenade hit me — I’ve been down to the aid station — since 
yesterday,” the kid said. “I thought I’d go up again — I thought 
they might need the help — There aren’t many of I Company left — 
I’m pretty tired — I don’t know if I can make it.” He sounded vague 
and troubled. 
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The kid carried a Browning automatic rifle and two bandoleers 
criss-crossed over his chest and nothing else. 

“Where’s your sleeping bag?” I asked. 

“I didn’t think I could carry it. Maybe 111 find one up here,” the 
kid said. His name was PFC Lawrence Levison and his address 
East Stanwood, Washington. He said he was twenty-five years 
old and then he didn’t say anything for a while and seemed to be 
thinking and puzzled. At last he spoke. 

“I told you wrong,” he said. “I’m really twenty-six.” He seemed 
to think it important and if it were important to him it was to me. 
I marked the correction. 

We left him squatting against the boulder and went on up the 
slope and across another snow field following the telephone lines. 
We found Colonel Zimmerman sitting in the snow between two 
boulders with a telephone in one hand and an evil-looking cup of 
black coffee in the other. He was clumsy with them because he 
was wearing a pair of Jap socks for mittens. I handed him the new 
photographs I had brought from Colonel Fish. 

“Thanks,” he said. “So they’re making a messenger of you now? 
You’d better be ready to dive. The Nips have a gun over behind 
the ridge and every half hour or so they try to blow us out of here. 
They haven’t had any luck so far.” 

Captain George Brust was with the Colonel and he was still a 
miracle to me as he had been since the first day. He was the only 
man who stayed at the front all the time and still contrived to shave 
every day. He heated water in his canteen cup to do it, although 
how he found the fuel was more than I could imagine. 

“I got hold of some Jap canned heat,” he said in explanation. 
“It burns like hell.” 

“Finn is going to try to take the Bench at six o’clock,” Colonel 
Zimmerman said. “You’ll find him on top if you want to see it.” 

We threw our sleeping bags behind the rocks and went up 
through the snow, slipping backward half of each step. We came 
out into a boulder-strewn quarry that was half a cup in the side of 
the peak. To the right was the soaring snowfield where five hun- 
dred men crouched at the crest. They had taken the field the day 
before and their dead lay on the slope which was so steep that 
most of the dead had fallen over backward and now lay in the 
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snow with their heads downhill. The American dead were scat- 
tered all up the slope but the Japs were mostly at the top, about 
fifty of them. 

Lieutenant Colonel John (Mickey) Finn, of McCoy, Oregon, 
was a black Irishman twenty-eight years old. He’d been a major 
a couple of days earlier but they had promoted him. He was 
wearing one American boot and one Jap fur-lined canvas shoe. 
He wore a Jap’s pinchback wool overcoat with a hood that made 
him look like a monk. When he pulled the hood back we saw there 
was a neat hole in the front center of his helmet and a ragged tear 
on top where the bullet had gone out. 

“Parted my hair,” he said. 

Colonel Finn’s eyes were dark anyway but now they were 
darker with fatigue and his face was black with beard and dirt. 
He looked like a bum, but he trotted around among his men like a 
worried mother hen. 

“That’s the Bench over there,” he said pointing to a shelflike 
mesa halfway up the peak to the left. “The Japs are in holes on top. 
They’re dug in deep but if we get ’em out we’ll have most of the 
outside curve of the Fish-hook. Bob Johnson will try to get ’em 
out with C and K Companies.” 

Captain Johnson, a wiry youngster in a tom rain suit, came up 
and talked to the Colonel and then trotted off to where his men 
waited behind a shoulder of rock. 

“We’ll cover ’em with these guns and I got eight mortars down 
there in the cup to give ’em a hand,” Colonel Finn said. “We’ll open 
up at six.” 

We squatted in the rocks with the row of eight heavy machine 
guns and waited. It was cold despite the sun and it was wet even 
here among the rocks where there was no snow. The mortars and 
their crews were among the boulders below us. 

Shortly before six o’clock the mortars began to fire. You could 
see the crews uncasing shells, tearing off the extra powder pads, 
methodically passing shells to the gunners. The gunners stood 
sideways to the barrels. They took the shells in both hands, swiftly 
dropped them into the muzzles, then pivoted their bodies away 
without moving their feet. The mortars fired with weak little bangs 
and the shells went through the air with skyrocket whooshes and 
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exploded on the Bench with loud vicious crashes. Their explosions 
traveled up and down the Bench, throwing up dirt and snow and 
flame. 

The machine guns among which we sat went to work at six. The 
bursts from each gun were short but the hammering was deafening 
from the multiplicity of guns so close together. The tracers darted 
through the air in curving yellow streaks that fashioned a lacework 
between us and the top of the Bench. All along the edge the mortar 
bursts blossomed gray and black and quickly faded. 

The gunner at my elbow squatted at his weapon, sucking on 
a lifeless cigarette. He had half a sleeping bag wrapped around his 
knees. The firing traveled up and down the line in rotation and 
each time his turn came he fired a quick burst and the cigarette 
vibrated in his mouth from the gun’s jarring. 

The gun would fire. Dut-dut-dut-dut-dut-dut. Pause. Dut-dut- 
dut-dut-dut. The gunner never stirred except to adjust the fire 
delicately. 

Then Johnson’s men began to move out. They slipped under the 
jutting rock shoulder, dropped from view into an old Jap snow 
trench, then raced out of the trench one at a time and sprinted 
heavily across the soggy snow field. They were running for a little 
ledge of rock at the base of the Bench. The Jap guns began to 
chatter and kick up snow around them. 

The first ones reached the rocks and dived flat along the side 
nearest us. The rest were still coming and the Jap guns chattered 
slowly and harshly. 

Two men fell heavily when they had almost reached the ledge. 
One fell on his back with his knees drawn up and wide apart and 
the other fell face down between his knees. They didn’t move 
again. Almost at once they had the oddly loose look of dead men. 

The machine guns hammered steadily, the firing moving up and 
down the line. Dut-dut-dut-dut-dut-dutl Pause. Dut-dut-dut- 
dut-dut-dut. The next gun down the line suddenly emitted a cloud 
of white steam and stopped. 

“That damn gun’s always hot,” said a dirty-faced youngster 
beside me. He got up wearily, tugged out his canteen, unscrewed 
the cap and walked to the gun. He poured water into the filler 
plug and soon the gun was firing again. 
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Finn scurried up and down the line of guns, watching the hot 
tracer streaks, dancing with excitement, directing a change of fire 
here, admonishing a gunner there. He was very intent about this 
business, very concerned. 

Johnsons men were all down among the rocks on the little ridge 
now. They were directly below the Bench but I couldn’t see how 
they would ever get up there. They were about seventy-five yards 
below the edge and the slope above them was all smooth snow and 
very steep. There would be no cover going up. 

The machine guns and mortars kept plastering the top of the 
Bench and now one of Johnson’s men scrambled out of the rocks 
and began to claw up the snowy slope. He went five yards, then ten 
and still he hadn’t fallen. Others scuttled over the rocks and began 
to follow him. Soon there was a ragged line scrambling awkwardly 
up the slope. 

The man on his back still lay with his knees drawn up and the 
other lay between his legs. They hadn’t moved. 

Three P-38s snarled through the valley to the right. They slanted 
between the cliffs, sliding down to strafe Chichagof. This was the 
second day they’d got a chance to do that sort of work. I grinned 
to myself thinking what a bawling out they must have got for 
strafing us the day before. They’d been chastened all right; their 
noses didn’t start flaming until they had passed Lake Cories. 

I looked back at the slope. It was clotted with men clawing from 
foothold to foothold and they were almost at the top. We’d know 
in a minute how this was going to go. 

Finn yelled at the gunners and the crazy hammering of the guns 
stopped and the silence was like a noise. The gunner beside me 
fumbled for a match and lighted his dead cigarette. 

Johnson’s men were strung along the slope just under the lip. 
They were gathering themselves to go over; you could almost see 
the tenseness in them. Then the Japs came to life. Flame and gray 
snow dust leaped up in puffs among Johnson’s men. The Japs were 
tossing grenades out of their holes. The smoke puffs broke all along 
the line. Johnson’s men scrambled crazily, then turned on their 
back ends and slid down the snow slope with their legs before 
them — oddly like schoolboys on a playground slide. 

One man fell out of a grenade burst and rolled down loosely. 
His rifle stuck in the snow where the grenade had burst. 
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“God damn!” the gunner said quietly. 

But the man stopped rolling and got his feet under him. He 
didn’t wait for the others but scrambled back and got his rifle and 
lay there hugging the snow. 

Then the rest were moving up again. One man’s sleeping bag 
came unrolled and hung down from his waist, sweeping through 
the snow ludicrously like a gown with a train and bustle. He looked 
absurd, but he wasn’t. No man who knows he may be dead in the 
next minute is absurd. He kept the sleeping bag; he might be dead 
in the next minute but if he wasn’t he would need the sleeping 
bag that night. 

The guns fired again and so did the mortars, keeping the Japs 
down while they went up. 

The line reached the top again and crouched there and the fire 
lifted again to let them go over. And then it occurred all over 
again, just as it had before. The gray powder and yellow flame of 
grenades bloomed among them and they turned like automatons 
reacting to a signal and slid down the slope on their backsides. 

One man didn’t slide. He buried his face in the snow and clung 
to the slope for a moment. Then he pulled himself over the edge 
and stood up alone on top of the Bench. 

He stood still for a moment, holding his rifle in front of him. He 
stepped forward mincingly like a cautious dancer. He leaned over 
on tip-toes and pointed his rifle down into the ground and smoke 
puffed from the rifle. He danced backward, then moved forward 
to another spot and held his rifle down. He fired again. 

He stalked along the Bench alone, upright, putting each foot 
down with infinite caution. He dodged backward, then edged 
forward again. He snatched at his belt and dropped something and 
danced away. The black smoke and hollow snort of a TNT of- 
fensive grenade rqse from the ground before him. He stepped up 
and fired where the grenade had exploded. 

He moved forward and fired into another foxhole. He tossed a 
grenade in after it. The crash of the grenade and the pop of his 
gun — and the pops of other guns — came to us, but he was still on 
his feet. 

Four foxholes — one after another. Grenade and rifle — grenade 
and rifle — at arm’s length range. 
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He drew back and fumbled with the rifle, trying to load it. He 
reached to his belt and fumbled with his bayonet. Then he ran 
forward quickly and raised the gun above his head and smashed it 
down. The gun rose and fell again and again with full deliberate 
swings. He was using it for a club, beating something down in the 
ground. Four times he raised the clubbed rifle and smashed it 
savagely. 

Then he stepped to the edge of the mesa and crooked his arm 
to the men scrambling up the slope toward him; They swarmed 
over the top and spread out widely, firing and throwing grenades, 
advancing slowly and cautiously. 

The one man stood where he was for a moment and then he 
slumped down and sat on a rock with his arms hanging. 

“Christ!” said the gunner. “He’s hit.” 

But he was up again in a few minutes, moving with the grena- 
diers across the Bench. 

Colonel Mickey Finn ran all the way down through the saddle 
and up to the top of the Bench where he grabbed Captain Johnson. 

“Who was that God-blessed fool?” he demanded. 

“That’s him,” said Johnson. “Mirich’s his name. George Mirich. 
He’s got three bullets in his left arm. He wouldn’t have clubbed 
those guys but his ammo was gone and his bayonet was smashed.” 

Mickey Finn grabbed George Mirich and kissed him — a hell 
of a thing considering the state of Finn’s beard. 

“George, George, what can I do for you?” the Colonel said. 

“I don’t know, sir,” Mirich said. “But I’ve been a corporal a long 
time.” 

“You’re a sergeant,” the Colonel said. “Go get that arm dressed.” 

Before being drafted, George Mirich, t^nty-eight, was a filling 
station attendant in Klamath Falls, Oregon. Once he bowled a 
three-hundred-point game in Klamath Falls and was widely 
respected for the feat and proud of it. 

In the Army they found he was allergic to poison oak. His allergy 
was so severe that they made him company clerk. He went to 
Attu as company clerk and not even the Colonel was ever able 
to figure out how he happened to be in the attack on the Bench. 
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XI 



THE COWARD 



We shouldered our sleeping bags and tramped through the snow 
fields along the south flank of the Fish-hook. We skirted a deep 
crevasse and once paused to watch fifty distant figures creep to 
the top of the bald granite nose of Middle Peak. They leaped 
up and began throwing grenades at something out of sight. They 
danced about, dodging grenades that were thrown at them. Two 
dodged too late and crumpled on the rock. Once they were dead 
they seemed to melt into the rock. 

We found Lieutenant Colonel Glen Nelson in his CP which was 
a rock against which he could rest his back and around which 
he could peer to see whether the Japs were doing anything at 
the top of the mountain. 

“We’re going to try to take Buffalo Nose again in the morning,” 
he said. “If we get it, the war ought to be about over. I don’t 
know, though. They’ve kicked us off it twice already.” Buffalo 
Nose was the last high peak of the Fish-hook. It was a hot spot. 

Colonel Nelson who used to be a teacher in Los Angeles looked 
disgusted. 

“I had a lot of Jap kids in my classes,” he said, “and I always 
thought the day would come when I’d be looking at the little 
bastards over rifle sights.” 

I borrowed a trenching tool and hacked out a little shelf wide 
enough to hold my sleeping bag and flat enough to keep me from 
rolling off the mountain. I was dead tired and my knee hurt and 
I was cold. I had my boots off and was sliding into the bag when 
a young second lieutenant squatted beside me. 

“I wonder if I could talk to you?” he said questioningly, politely. 
“You’re a newspaperman,” he said. “I thought you might tell me. 
They won’t tell me anything up here and I want to know because 
I ought to tell my men what’s going to happen to us.” 

“What do you mean?” I asked. 

“There’s been a lot of artillery fire up here and I don’t know 
whether it’s ours,” he said. “I’m not used to battle noises; I’ve 
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only been up here three days. But I think it was Jap fire. I think 
the Japs have landed behind us in Sarana Bay and we’re trapped 
up here and they won’t tell us.” 

I told him I had left Colonel Zimmerman an hour earlier and 
the boss hadn’t seemed worried. 

“Oh, they’ll cover it up. Maybe they won’t even tell you — or 
maybe you won’t tell me — I guess that’s it, you won’t tell.” 

His voice was soft but tight in his throat. He had a lot of evidence : 
the artillery fire that sounded Jap. The plane he had seen circling 
Sarana Bay. The fact that no rations had come up here today. 
Reassurance did no good. He had convinced himself and now he 
wanted verification, not denial. He kept insisting in that soft, 
tight voice. He was ready to snap. 

“They’re going to leave us up here. We’re trapped now like the 
Japs were. I guess none of us will come down from here,” he said. 
“I think they ought to tell us. I want to tell my men so they’ll know.” 

He left at last, reluctantly, and before he went he tucked my 
shelter half around me gently, sorrowfully. It was like being buried. 
I was tired but I lay awake a little while worrying about him. I 
was sorry for him and I knew it wasn’t his fault, but I thought 
maybe I ought to tell the Colonel. He would be bad for his men, 
who had trouble enough without that. He ought to be sent back. 
It would be better to shoot him than to let him spoil his men. 
Anyway I wouldn’t do anything about it and I went to sleep. 

When I awoke it was half dawn and men were yelling in the 
gloom. 

“Counterattack! Counterattack! Form a firing line,” somebody 
bawled. Shadowy figures were coming out of foxholes dragging 
rifles. Other figures were running toward us from the direction 
of the Nose. There was a lot of firing. I struggled out of my bag, 
dragged on my boots, and lay flat on my bag. 

The yelling and bustling continued for half an hour but by 
full daylight no Japs had appeared. I crawled up to Colonel 
Nelson’s ledge and found Captain Mark Barber. 

“We don’t know everything yet,” he said. “Severson took his 
outfit up on the Nose and they were trapped there. The Japs let 
’em get right on top in the fog and then they mowed ’em. Some got 
out. Severson got as many out as he could but a lot are wounded.” 
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Harvey Severson came up to the CP. He looked worn out and, 
for once, he wasn’t smiling. 

“I lost eight men and I’ve got a lot of wounded,” he said. He 
stared moodily into the valley and fumbled with his carbine. 

“How about Wolfe?” the Colonel asked. 

“I don’t know,” Severson said. “He went in with me but he 
hasn’t come out yet.” 

“I should have made him captain when he cracked Point Able,” 
Nelson said. “I’ll do it now. If he comes back he’ll be glad to 
know it.” Half an hour later Wolfe came in alone, the last man 
to leave the Nose. 

I didn’t see the young second lieutenant around, but I heard 
about him. Nelson was talking on the phone. 

“I’m sending him to the beach and recommending he be returned 
to the States,” Nelson said. “He left his men on the Nose this 
morning when they were trapped.” 
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Dinner in the Aleutians. (Photo by U.S. Army Signal Corps) 
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A mass of white smoke ami flame foams out into the black sky and highlights the water 
below as a United States cruiser fires a salvo from its main battery. 
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BREAK THROUGH 



The copy accumulating in my notebook had driven me to the 
beach and a typewriter and so I missed being in Chichagof Valley 
on the morning of May 29, a circumstance for which I was later 
profoundly grateful. 

The night of May 28 was rainy and dismal and I halted my 
slogging progress back to the front in order to spend the night 
in the pup tent owned and operated by Lieutenant Jack Craemer, 
our public relations officer. 

We slid down the hill to Mike Mostris’ kitchen in the morning, 
fondly expecting a set of Mike’s corpulent flapjacks, but Mike 
was decking his four-by-four frame with ammunition bandoleers, 
a pistol, a rifle and a tin hat and he wasn’t interested in other 
people’s appetites. 

“Da yella bellied bastards broke through last night. Tm goin’ up 
and shoot me some,” Mike said on his way out. 

Massacre Valley was strangely silent, strangely deserted as we 
climbed the ridge and went down into the saddle facing the mouth 
of Sarana-Chichagof pass. No tractors waddled toilsomely over 
the hills and the hundreds who had moved up and down the 
valley had vanished. 

Rifle fire rattled from the tent city at the top of the pass where 
two engineer and two antiaircraft artillery outfits were camped 
at the head of the motor-drawn supply line. But nobody was 
visible in the formerly thriving tent city. 

We found Colonel Fergusson on the phone in a dark and 
crowded tent belonging to a battery of 105s. 

“We don’t know exactly what’s happened,” he said. “The Japs 
broke through this morning in Siddens’ area. We think there were 
about three hundred but we don’t know. All the wires are cut 
ahead of here and I can’t get through either to Zimmerman or 
Fish.” 

A pasty-faced youngster limped out of the coulee between us 
and the tents. His eyes were black with remembered terror and 
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he‘ seemed not to notice that he wore no shoes and his feet were 
bleeding. 

“I think they’re all dead,” he said. “I don’t know. They came at 
us screeching in the dark. They killed the guy in the next fox- 
hole before he could get out of his sleeping bag. I think they 
killed them all. I don’t know how I got away. I ran, I guess. It was 
terrible, just terrible.” 

We crept through a depression and found Captain Fred White, 
of Seattle, Washington, the chief interpreter, lying on his back in a 
foxhole with a field telephone cuddled on his chest. 

“I don’t know what’s happening,” he said. “There’s a lot of fire 
here every few minutes. Seems to come from up in the pass where 
the engineers are. You can’t go any farther. The medics’ station 
over there is full of Japs. You can hear ’em jabbering.” 

In midaftemoon we squatted in foxholes and watched Brigadier 
General Archibald Arnold, the artillery chief, blow Japs out of 
foxholes by remote control. 

We were on the side of the ridge and the slope of the pass 
across the coulee was crawling with Japs. They crouched in old 
foxholes just below the crest of the pass and our men on top 
couldn’t see them. The Japs huddled below the crest and didn’t 
fire much. Now and then one would crawl to another hole, inching 
backward or sideward with his legs spread out so that he looked 
like a giant olive-drab crayfish. They seemed to be hiding. 

Just above them the Americans were attacking other positions 
we couldn’t see. They were jumping up and running forward in 
little sprints and diving into new holes. It looked, except for the 
constant firing and the hollow snorting of grenades, absurdly like 
a game of leap frog. 

The Japs in the foxholes were an irritation to General Arnold 
but we couldn’t fire from our position because the Americans were 
close above them silhouetted against the sky. 

One telephone line to the engineers’ area still functioned and 
the General called and told them about the Japs in the foxholes. 
Then he got a man with a signal flag. The signalman wigwagged 
fire directions to grenadiers on the engineers’ hill and the grena- 
diers pitched grenades blind according to his directions. 
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Flag down, too low. Flag up, too high. Flag outstretched in left 
hand, too far left. Flag right, too far right. 

On the hill the grenadiers stood up against the sky and tossed 
the grenades. The General was like a fan at a baseball game. 

“Here comes a southpaw,” he would say as a figure on the hill 
wound up to throw. The grenade would explode near a foxhole 
and the men inside would scrunch down. “Low and outside,” the 
general would say. “Bring him right and up a little.” 

Then one of the blind thrown grenades hit in a foxhole and three 
bodies hurtled up out of the hole and fell in lumps around it. 
“Boy, wasn’t that pretty? Home run,” the General said. 

The rain came then and it was so heavy it was like a curtain and 
we couldn’t see what was happening on the hill any more. It was 
nearly dark and we went back to sleep at the CP, still puzzled 
by the Japs flying out of their holes when no one was grenading 
them. 
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XIII 



GENTLEMEN OF JAPAN 



I got into Chichagof Valley the next morning and spent the next 
two days there. I found some of my friends alive and some dead 
and gradually pieced the story together. It took two days to 
comprehend what had happened and even then I don't think I * 
got my mind all the way around it. The last piece of the puzzle, 
which was properly the first and essential to understanding the 
whole, did not come until I returned to division CP two days later. 

On the night of May 28 the Japs were beaten and they knew it. 
More than one thousand of their garrison of about twenty-five 
hundred were dead. Their artillery was gone and they had lost 
most of their ammunition, food and medical supplies when they 
abandoned Holtz Bay. They were so nearly out of food that they 
were stealing from one another. It was evident that Tokyo wouldn’t 
be able to help them, at least not soon enough. They were face to 
face with a reality they had known to be true since the first day 
of the fight: Attu was lost and they were lost with it. 

On that night, as for two weeks past, most of the remaining Jap 
strength was among the Fish-hook peaks. Most of Colonel Zim- 
merman’s wornout infantry was in the same place, facing the 
Japs where the Japs were. Chichagof Valley had only a token front 
line. 

That night Colonel Yosuyo Yamasaki, the Jap commander, 
evidently issued orders to abandon their positions in Chichagof 
Harbor and make one last attack. They would withdraw from the 
mountains and charge the weak front line in the valley. They 
would sweep through Chichagof Valley, over the pass into Mas- 
sacre Valley and on toward the beach. Their objective was Colonel 
Lucas’ howitzer concentration eight miles from their starting point. 

If any lived long enough to get there, they were to capture 
the howitzers, turn them on the American positions and keep 
firing until help came from Japan. 

That seemed to be the essence of Yamasaki’s order. If it seems 
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the harebrained nightmare of a mad man, perhaps further details 
will confirm the opinion. 

Yamasaki apparently didn’t feel he was going to accomplish a 
great military coup. Yamasaki must have told his followers that 
his only hope was that one man might survive until help arrived 
and that one’s only function in remaining alive would be to carry 
home the story of Attu. 

None were to surrender. They were all to begin killin g Ameri- 
cans and to keep on killing until they, themselves, were killed. 

The order included everybody. None could shirk this final duty — 
and few tried to. Each man able to totter was to arm himself and 
join the attack. The soldiers would carry all the ammunition they 
could handle plus two rice balls. The civilians — there were about 
thirty — were to get one rice ball each. If they lived long enough 
to need more food they were to steal it from their victims. 

They would have no base thereafter and therefore they could 
no longer care for their wounded. The wounded would understand 
this and the doctors evidently were instructed to eliminate the 
problem of the wounded. The doctors offered the wounded a 
triple choice. Those whose wounds permitted them to hobble 
were ordered to take weapons and join the attack. Those too 
seriously injured to move were told to die before the harbor base 
was abandoned. 

The seriously wounded were given a further choice. Those who 
wished were given pistols and the opportunity to blow their 
own brains out. Those who opposed the idea or lacked stomach to 
do it were taken care of by their doctors. The doctors used 
two methods, a matter of personal preference. Some they killed 
with overdoses of morphine; others with hand grenades. They 
killed eighty-seven. They stacked the bodies like cord wood in a 
hospital tent and burned them. We found what was left when we 
got into Chichagof Harbor. 

Having dealt with the wounded, armed themselves and drawn 
their rice rations, the remainder started out in the darkness. They 
probably were a few more than a thousand. They came up 
Chichagof Valley, skirted Lake Cories, came across the flat and 
fell upon the token front line in the valley. 

I got the rest of the story as I went along and got it in reverse 
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since the attack had come west and I was going east. Straightened 
out, it went like this: 

Colonel Siddens, whose battalion was worn out by three weeks 
of uninterrupted fighting and cut in half by death, wounds and 
exposure, held the theoretical front line above Lake Cories. In 
the same small area Colonel Fish, as Zimmermans executive 
officer, maintained an auxiliary CP from which valley troop move- 
ments were controlled. With them were Lieutenant Willis Lawson 
and the crews of his 37-mm anti-tank guns. No trouble was 
expected in the valley; the fight was in the mountains above it. 

In the darkness of 4:30 a.m. a number of Americans suddenly 
died in their sleep and then a screeching rabble of madmen burst 
upon these positions. Sent forth to die, the Japs were in an access 
of emotional fury so overwhelming that the Americans who met 
the attack and watched it to its end thought they must have been 
doped or drunk. 

The first moments were silent. The Japs crept in, killed the 
guards, stabbed a dozen sleeping men in foxholes. Then they 
began to scream. They bawled in Japanese and howled impreca- 
tions in approximate English. Their screeches were of a pattern 
and apparently by rote: 

“Son of bitch Americans! We die — you die too!” 

“We kill American boys! We drink American blood like wine!” 

Sweeping out of the quiet dark, beginning in death for some, 
continuing to the accompaniment of insane wailing, the assault 
at first completely disorganized the Americans. Some men rolled 
out from under descending bayonets and ran, shoeless and half 
dressed. Nobody blamed these panic-stricken ones for each 
man who fled believed, with some reason, that he was the last 
living American on the hill. 

Colonel Siddens and his staff occupied one of three pyramidal 
squad tents in the area. A howling rabble attacked the tent and 
Colonel Siddens received a fatal head wound in the first assault. 
Doctor Marvin Chernow, another occupant, was bayoneted 
through the face. The bayonet went in his cheek and emerged 
under his chin, but he lived and somehow later was gotten out 
of the area. The others, Major Wallace, Lieutenant English, Cap- 
tain Howard Allen, of Portland, Oregon, and one or two others 
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slashed the canvas walls and got down on their bellies and fought 
off the Japs with rifles. The Japs swept against the tent three times 
with grenades, rifles and bayonets. When they gave it up twenty- 
seven dead Japs lay about the tent — seven against the walls. 

The attack overwhelmed Lieutenant Lawson’s men and swept 
over the anti-tank guns. The Japs wrecked several guns but turned 
two around and began to fire across Sarana Valley at the engineers’ 
area a mile away. 

Colonel Fish, who two days before had been using those same 
guns to snipe Japs off the mountain slopes above, came roaring 
out of his tent and tried to recapture the guns singlehanded. They 
found him later, .45-caliber pistol in hand, beside the wheels 
of the first gun. He got that far before they killed him. Corporal 
Chong, the Chinese headquarters cook, a man who looked 
upon Colonel Fish with almost filial affection, followed him and 
was killed beside him. 

Another group was caught in holes at the foot of a short slope. 
A squealing mob swarmed to the top and rolled grenades down 
into the Americans’ faces. These men owed their lives, perhaps, 
to the unreliability of Jap grenades. Most failed to explode. 

Somehow, out of the nightmare of panic and killing, the Ameri- 
cans in that area rallied in a shallow stream bed running trans- 
versely across the valley. They formed a firing line and contrived 
to hold the Japs back. 

About two hundred Japs stayed there and the remainder swept 
around the American line, howling as they went. As they traveled, 
they slashed every telephone line they encountered — with the 
result that throughout the day the American units were cut off 
from one another and from headquarters so that nobody really 
knew what was going on farther away than he could see. 

They swept into two gullies at the base of the mountains and 
fell upon two aid stations receiving wounded from the mountain 
battleground. There they committed a massacre, bayoneting a 
dozen wounded men in their litters, an equal number of litter 
bearers, two doctors and a chaplain. A few wounded men, litter 
bearers and medics awoke in time to flee and some escaped. In one 
tent six men escaped by what seemed a miracle. 

I heard the story from Private Ray McDermott, a medical 
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attendant. McDermott was in the nursing tent where one litter 
patient and four litter bearers were asleep. He awoke to the 
macabre commotion of killing proceeding in the next tent and 
realized in time what was afoot. He shot the patient so full of 
morphine that he couldn’t move, much less make an outcry that 
would betray them. He wakened the litter bearers and threw 
blankets and empty litters over them and over the patient. Then 
he crawled atop the pile of blankets and men and pulled an empty 
litter over himself. He lay there from 5:30 a.m. until eleven o’clock 
and watched the odd antics of the little men from Chichagof. 

When they had completed their butchery in the next tent, the 
Japs settled down to a happy breakfast. 

“They sure looked hungry,” McDermott said. “They went 
through that kitchen like a pack of wolves — stuffed themselves 
with sausages, K rations, chocolate, everything they could open. 
Finally they found some hard candy and they filled their pockets 
and ammunition bags with that. 

“We had some rifles we’d taken from casualties going through 
and these were stacked near the tents. The Japs went for the guns 
in a big way, but they had a tough time with the Garands. Kept 
catching their fingers in the actions and cussing when they did it. 

“About twenty-five stuck around five hours — eating, jabbering 
and fooling with the guns. Finally they left and I got the guys 
together and we loaded up the patient and got the hell out of 
there. How we made it I’ll never know. The valley was full of 
Japs.” 

Having cleaned out the dressing stations, the main Jap force 
trotted across the head of Sarana Valley looking for more blood 
to spill. Part of them went up the switchbacked tractor road in 
the steep wall of the saddle leading to Massacre Valley. They 
marched up in a column of fours and made no effort at stealth. 
Another force scaled the saddle wall in gullies. 

They roared into the engineer camp area at 5:30 a.m. They hit 
so hard and fast that some swept completely through the camp 
and into the gullies on the other side in Massacre Valley. They 
swept past into the medical station where Captain White later 
heard their busy gabbling throughout the morning. 

In the medical station and the camp area of one outlving engi- 
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neer company they committed another bayonet and saber mas- 
sacre. A few dozen got into the canyon of the easternmost of 
Massacre Valley’s two streams. Later this group tried to go back 
and scaled the side of the pass as far as a two-week old battle- 
ground just below the crest of the pass. These were the men we 
later saw flying from their foxholes at the behest of grenades. 

In the main engineer camp, again, there was confusion and 
terror. There, again, some fled before the nightmare assault. The 
area had been roused partially, however, by firing from Siddens’ 
area and by the arrival of a few wild-eyed fugitives. Major Jack D. 
Beck, an artillery battalion executive, and Lieutenant Gerhard 
Lessman, a lean young civil engineer from Chicago, ran through 
the wavering American ranks and rallied a firing line. 

For hours thereafter the Americans in that area were surrounded 
on three sides with their back to a precipitous mountain wall. 
They were the men who in midaftemoon we saw charging across 
the crest of the pass in an infantry attack. 

The engineer area was the high tide of Colonel Yamasaki’s wild 
blood bath. It reached its flood and the ebb began there when, 
in late afternoon. Major Kenneth Smith, headquarter commandant, 
found his way to the area by a circuitous route and took command 
of the defense. Major Smith was killed late in the day. 

For several hours the Americans were on the defensive, assaulted 
again and again by wild mobs under officers who made no effort 
to lead their men as military units but advanced with reckless 
personal abandon, howling, brandishing their samurai sabers or 
waving silk battle flags. 

“They must have been doped or full of sake. They were abso- 
lutely nuts,” many a haggard American told me. 

“They were in a frenzy of rage, as wild as cornered tigers,” 
Doctor John Martin, who was in Siddens’ area, said. “I never want 
to hear those ungodly screams again. 

“Later when we got them pinned down they were still batty. 
When a bunch would be held down under our fire, they’d lie 
there and beat their fists on the ground and screech like kids 
having tantrums.” 

When daylight came at last the Americans saw what a motley 
crew these wildmen were. Some were the soldiers they had been 
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fighting for weeks — but now they were soldiers no longer; they 
were screaming lunatics. Some were navy personnel in blue and 
others, a few, were aviators in helmets, goggles, fine leather boots 
and blue wool flying coveralls. Many had old wounds, whose 
bandages showed. Some even carried one arm in splints and sling. 

Their weapons were as strange as their appearance. They had 
come out, evidently, with every workable light weapon they still 
possessed. They had heavy machine guns — carried on shafts like 
sedan chairs — light machine guns, knee mortars, hundreds of 
grenades, both Japanese and captured American rifles. And some 
were armed only with bayonets lashed and nailed to sticks. These 
last were as recklessly ferocious as the better armed. 

With mortars, rifles, grenades, bayonets, sabers, blood circled 
battle flags and their fantastic bawling, the Japs continued attack- 
ing until noon. They were bent, quite obviously, upon death for 
the Americans and for themselves as well. 

Despite the berserk fury of their assaults, however, the American 
defenses held. No matter how recklessly brave a man may be, he 
can still be killed by a rifle bullet or grenade. The more reckless 
he is, indeed, the easier it is to kill him. The Americans, less reck- 
less and still eager to live, killed hundreds of Japs. More than 
hundred Americans were killed, too, but the Americans we 
fighting to live while the Japs were fighting to die. It makes 
difference. 

By midaftemoon, the heart had gone out of Yamasaki’s warriors. 
There were no more berserk grenade charges. In the infantry 
front line area they were pinned down by American fire and they 
huddled in groups, pounding the earth with their fists and 
screaming. 

On engineers’ hill they fought off Major Smith’s infantry attack 
with rifle fire but they no longer had the heart for an attack of 
their own. 

Late in the afternoon the fever seemed to spread among their 
scattered ranks by some strange telepathy born of their own 
frenzy. Some began to kill themselves before the eyes of their 
enemies. There was never any hint or sign that they considered 
surrendering into the honorable estate of prisoners of war. Their 
attack was broken — broken perhaps on the rack of their own 
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crazed recklessness — and they appeared to feel no compulsion to 
postpone their deaths by fighting on. 

They beat the Americans to it. Singly, by twos and threes, 
and by groups some of them took grenades, pulled the pins, armed 
them by rapping them against their helmets and then held the 
little chunks of dynamite and iron against head, breast or stomach 
until they exploded. 

Those who looked down on the scene from the surrounding 
mountains could scarcely comprehend what they saw before their 
eyes. 

It was almost the end of organized resistance on the island — 
although none of us realized that for almost forty-eight hours more. 
In the morning there was one more charge by a band of a hundred 
Japanese. They came down from the mountain to which they had 
climbed the day before, swept across the valley and attacked dead 
Colonel Siddens’ front line area. The troops there, now under 
Major Wallace and Captain Henry Sievers, were waiting for some- 
thing of the sort. They met the charge with rifles, machine guns 
and grenades and broke it. The few survivors killed themselves. 

Thus ended Colonel Yamasaki’s desperate blood letting — three 
miles short of the goal where he had hoped to establish one Jap 
as a living testator to the mad heroism of Attu’s doomed garrison. 

For Yamasaki, as for his followers, the charge ended in bloody 
anonymity. His body was never found. There was a story that he 
had donned a private’s uniform for this strange climax to his 
military career. We never knew. If he was one of those who blew 
themselves to bits he never will be identified. 
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XIV 

FALSE ARREST 



PFC Lee Dowd was half Indian and given to brief speech. He 
was a little guy and dark, affected a stringy black moustache and 
wore his helmet pulled down over his eyes. He was a man with one 
great failing — he never had any matches. 

On the morning of Colonel Yamasaki’s attack, PFC Dowd and 
his best friend, Private Vernon Lee, were manning a machine gun 
at the head of Massacre Valley. When they received word of the 
break through, Dowd and Lee became properly alert and stood 
to their gun with rigid attention until 10 a.m. when, unfortu- 
nately, Dowd could stand it no longer. He wanted to smoke and 
he had no matches. 

Seeing another soldier coming across the almost deserted hills, 
PFC Dowd got out a cigarette, climbed from the pit and accosted 
the newcomer. 

“Got a light?” he asked politely from under his pulled down 
helmet. 

The newcomer halted abruptly, peered sharply at PFC Dowd 
and then tried to choke him to death. Borne to the ground, ham- 
mered and gasping, Dowd screamed to Private Lee. 

“Help! Chris’sake Help! This guy’s killin’ me!” 

Private Lee, never a friend to be called in vain, leaped to Dowd’s 
assistance and broke a .30-caliber carbine over the head of his 
attacker. Finding the wild man indubitably Caucasian, Lee and 
the newcomer dragged him to the nearest medics tent to be 
revived and patched up. He came to dreamily. 

“Whatinell you beatin’ up on me for?” PFC Dowd asked curi- 
ously. 

“You?” said the attacker. “I thought it was a Jap.” 
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XV 



VALLEY OF HANDLESS MEN 



The thing that saved Chichagof Valley from being a horrpr piece 
out of Edgar Allan Poe was numbers. It was stupefying and 
unbelievable but it wasn’t horrible. Horror, you discovered there, 
is a limited emotion and this, out of sheer mass and incredibility, 
went beyond horror’s limits. You found yourself accepting it and 
dismissing it and returning automatically to simpler considerations 
which your mind was big enough to deal with. You thought of your 
own hunger, wetness, misery or relief that they were dead. You 
did not tarry with the thought that here, helpless at your feet, 
lay the incredibly mangled bodies of more than eight hundred 
men. Above all, you did not fool with the thought that only a short 
time before these eight hundred jellied cadavers had been men 
like yourself — and as men, in the sight of God, had had as good 
a claim as your own to such things as love, ambition, hunger, 
memory of good things, expectation of future good, patriotism, 
pride, humility, comradeship — all the things which lumped 
together lead man to call himself sentient and holy. 

This that lay here in Chichagof Valley in desolation was the 
utter denial of sentience and holiness. 

Even if your mind had been big enough to think about it, you 
wouldn’t have dared, because if you had thought about it you 
would have had to admit that these things had been men and 
if this could come to one group of eight hundred men it could 
come to another. It could come to you. And therefore you, your- 
self, were neither sentient nor holy. There was nothing sacred or 
spiritual about you. You were just a frail fistful of animal blood, 
bone and flesh and if there was anything holy in you the vessel 
wasn’t strong enough to hold it. Such a small and simple thing 
as a hand grenade could blast the holiness out of you along with 
all your guts. It was simpler not to have to think about it. 

It began at the head of Massacre Valley where the attack had 
swept through into an area occupied by one engineer company 
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and a medical unit. About a hundred dead Japanese lay there, 
scattered about so carelessly that the tractors, which were moving 
again, were having a difficult time to avoid running over them. 
Even with what care the tractor drivers could exercise some were 
being plowed under by the mud being shoved aside from each 
churning tractor. There wasn’t time to move them. The American 
dead in this area were fewer — about twenty-five — and someone 
had collected them and laid them out in a neat stiff row. 

Eight Japs were in a tent that had burned around their heads. 
They lay in the black square of ashes and they were black too and 
crusted on the outside. The fire had burned off their hands and 
forearms and in some cases their feet, but it was possible to tell 
they were Japs by their equipment. Even if the rifles and bayonets 
hadn’t been there you would have known they were Japs by their 
teeth which grinned out of their black faces. Their mouths were 
full of gold teeth and I wondered, idly, why the fire hadn’t melted 
the gold. 

There were a half dozen bodies hammered down into a tiny 
rivulet, which were puzzling because of the violence that had 
come to them. One lay reclining against the bank in a restful pose 
but his abdomen had been blown out so that his entrails lay in 
a cheesy mess of dirty green and blue and blackening blood. 
Another had no head, none at all. The rest lay face downward 
and were incredibly tattered. I had seen Jap bodies before that 
had been hit by artillery shells but these were different. These 
literally had been pulverized by some shattering single-minded 
violence. And I knew there had been no artillery fire in this area 
the day before. 

There were tired and grimy living men in the engineer camp on 
the crest of the pass and there were dead Americans, looking big 
and awkward and in some cases as though they had stopped in 
the middle of violent motion and might, like a trick movie shot, 
continue the violent motion at any moment. But they were dead 
all right. You always knew by their feet, for feet somehow betray 
death immediately. The American bodies were nearly all clean 
kills. There were one or two whose faces had been broken side- 
ways by the impact of bullets but there were none torn up as the 
Japs were. 
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The Japs were scattered around three sides of the hill which 
formed the crest of the pass. I counted 130 before counting seemed 
too futile to continue. Twenty-five were among the foxholes from 
which I had watched bodies flying the day before. Fifty lay 
huddled behind a pile of American rucksacks where they had 
fought savagely the day before. 

Others lay like bits of unwanted junk along the switchback 
tractor road up which they had mounted in a column of fours. 
Some bodies were cleanly killed by rifle or machine-gun fire. 
Others were torn by grenades. 

“There are between fifty and sixty more at the foot of the pass 
over to the left. We got ’em in there late last night,” Lieutenant 
Lessman said. 

There was no question which among these dead were the 
suicides. The suicides were those which had no hands. The arms 
of the suicides were powder-blackened stumps, wrapped in tat- 
tered cloth from which spikes of red and splintered bone protruded 
at odd angles. 

The hands had been ripped off between wrist and elbow and 
some had been tom to pieces. Others were scattered among the 
bodies — some sprawling limp and plainly dead and others retain- 
ing an odd look of life, clutching at the earth or turned palm 
upward in grotesque supplication. 

The hands had been necessary to accomplish it. They had been 
needed to hold the suicide grenades against the breast, the fore- 
head or the stomach and they did not survive the explosion. Some 
bodies still had one hand but most had, evidently, used both to 
clutch death close. 

I spent an hour among them and talking to Lessman and then 
had lunch with a hospitable colonel of engineers and I kept asking 
and listening and reaching for understanding of something I knew 
was escaping me. And I didn’t get the answer because I don’t 
think they knew it either. They knew only that some Americans 
were dead and that many Japs were dead and they were full of 
tales of the day before. Now, in retrospect, they were full of pride 
that these engineers and artillerymen, rather than the mountain- 
bound infantry, had fought this, the largest single infantry action 
of the campaign. 
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I was anxious about Colonel Fish and Siddens, Wallace and 
English and Allen and Sievers, all of whom were my friends, and 
I wanted to get farther into the valley and find out. But my knee 
was raising hell and first I went to a medical station and got a 
bandage wound tight around it to support its weakness. 

I limped down the tractor road, stumbling over bodies which 
by that time were not interesting and finding among the bodies 
behind the shoulder of the road ragamuffin Americans crouching 
at machine guns and watching the flat Sarana marsh beneath and 
the deep gully at the foot of Cold Mountain. Rifle fire rattled in 
the gully. They said about fifty Japs were trapped in there and 
two companies were killing them. 

Men with guns, moving cautiously like men hunting grouse, 
were stalking toward a bend of the twisty little creek through the 
marsh. They fired occasionally and frequently one would toss a 
grenade over the banks of the creek. I flattened out to watch and 
soon a Jap leaped out of the creek bed like a flushed rabbit. He 
began to scamper but the men fired all at once and he fell in a 
heap. The men went on up the creek, beating it for others. 

I toiled up the Chichagof saddle and went across it toward 
Siddens’ tent, finding a great many bodies scattered on the plain. 

The dead were thicker near Siddens’ tent and the tent itself 
was ripped and sagging. I went in and found Hank Sievers alone 
sitting quietly and staring at nothing outside the tent flaps. 

“I just sent some men up to take Colonel Fish’s body back,” 
he said. “He was up by the 37s. We sent Colonel Siddens’ body 
out a while ago; he lived a few hours after they hit him but he 
didn’t know anything and it was better that he died. Wallace and 
English and Allen are all right. They’re moving ahead in the 
valley somewhere — 

“You know, nobody’ll ever believe what happened here. I don’t 
believe it myself. You go out and look up on the knoll where the 
OP was and then go into those little valleys to the left. You go and 
see if you understand it.” 

I started out and Hank came outside and stood with me a minute. 

“Those two,” he said pointing at two bodies near the door. 
“Those two were prisoners. We got hold of them during the hell 
that was popping here yesterday. We had them a couple hours and 
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this one sat there shivering all the time. Then he began to froth 
around the mouth and then he rolled over and died. We didn’t 
help him any; he died of his own accord. 

“The other one was quiet awhile but he got up and went nuts 
and we shot him. We didn’t have time to take care of him unless 
he behaved. Funny thing — I think they were doped. They were 
nuts, all right. 

“When you get through come back here and we’ll have supper. 
Chong’s dead but I’ve got Jim Cunningham here and he’ll cook 
us something. You come back.” 

On the forward face of the knoll were a dozen foxholes in a 
ragged line. Eight of the holes had American bodies in them in- 
side their sleeping bags. Some were curled on their sides as though 
sleeping and some lay on their back. They looked peaceful but they 
were dead. v 

The top of the knoll, the sides and foxholes all over it were full 
of Jap bodies and parts of bodies. Many had been killed by rifle 
fire but there were others whose vitals lay spattered in bloody 
lumps on the tundra or in dabs sticking to the rocks. 

Three were together in one foxhole and they were so hammered 
and smashed together that it took three looks to be sure how many. 
I counted the helmets. 

Many had old wounds, bandaged heads, arms and hands. There 
were two with one arm in splints. Bayonets tied and nailed to 
sticks lay among them. There were rifles, too, and machine guns, 
but the bayonets on sticks were shocking. 

A hundred yards from the knoll were two tiny lakes and a stream 
connecting them. It was silly to apply the word horror to what 
lay there. There were three groups, fifteen in one, thirty-five in 
another and twenty-two in the third. You looked at it and couldn’t 
feel anything but numb curiosity. 

Some of those who killed themselves, evidenced by the blown 
off fuse plugs and handless arms lying near-by, had gotten hold 
of American grenades and had not scorned to employ that foreign 
devil’s device in the performance of a Japanese rite. Those who 
had used American grenades were hardly bodies at all. 

The Japanese grenade had been powerful enough, however, 
although evidently exasperatingly unreliable. Alongside some 
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lay two, three or four unexploded grenades with the pins pulled 
out. 

Corporal Thomas Golder, a clarinetist without great responsi- 
bility and thus my companion on many Attu excursions, came up 
and joined me. I was glad to see him alive. 

“They had a hell of a time,” he said speaking of the little group 
who committed suicide. “A lot of ’em had to try three or four times 
before they found a grenade that worked. Between times they’d 
hammer on the ground and beller. Like to drove you nuts to listen 

. 9 W 

to em. 

I was becoming aware that the human body is a frail vessel, 
no matter how vital my own happened to feel. A frail vessel and 
a hideous thing when a grenade finished its intimate work. 

The breast jobs were mostly of a piece. The grenade exploded 
over the heart and blew off the hands which held it there. It blew 
away the left side and the throat and tore the right side rib layer 
away so that the whole breast and what little it still contained 
lay open. It tore off the lower jaw and broke the palate and puffed 
out the cheeks and folded them up upon the eyes and nose. The 
faces all had an odd porcine look with their rolled and puffed 
cheeks and glittering eyes with the lower lids pushed up, making 
them smaller than normal. 

There were some who had no faces left at all and no heads 
either except for empty matts of spiky black hair. There were others 
who had faces but nothing behind them, no skull or eyes or even 
teeth. The teeth were everywhere in sections of jawbone and I 
thought how strange it was that the Japs all had so many gold teeth. 

The head jobs were the cleanest generally. The grenade held 
against the head used most of its violence against the skull. It blew 
the skull away and scooped out the brain like a half walnut and 
threw it ten feet away from the body it decided to destroy. 

The stomach jobs were messy. The grenades simply blew away 
everything between the ribs and pelvis leaving only a quivering 
rubble. 

I wondered how those who delayed or had to try several times 
with bad grenades could finish the job, having seen what happened 
to those who went first. I guessed that some had failed the test. 

There was one pale and delicate-looking youngster who was 
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quite dead but had suffered no disfigurement. A bayonet, still 
attached to a rifle, entered his back and stuck out his breast. The 
bayonet and rifle were Japanese. I guessed somebody had helped 
him when he couldn’t do it himself. If that was his pal lying behind 
the pale, dead stripling, then the pal had preferred the simple and 
direct way for himself. He was nothing but blood and bone and 
tattered cloth. 

We went back to the tent and Hank was still there and Jim 
Cunningham, who had been a grocery store bookkeeper, cooked 
sausages and made coffee and found some apple butter in a can. 
Jim had a beautiful samurai sword and said he intended to hand 
it down to his children if he ever had any. 

“I saw the guy crawl into a foxhole and I went over to kill him 
but he was already dead when I got there,” Jim said. 

“It’s funny,” he added, “how all the guys are nuts about these 
swords. Of course, they’re nuts about all kinds of souvenirs but 
these swords are the hardest to get. 

“There’s a guy in a cannon company that’s got a beauty. He and 
another guy were out in an OP foxhole and they couldn’t get back. 
We were shooting at ’em and so were the Japs. Along in the middle 
of the morning a Jap officer ran up and stopped about two feet in 
front of their hole. He was looking at something else and didn’t see 
’em. They raised up and shot him and he fell into their hole. The 
guy on his left side got his pistol and the guy on the right grabbed 
his sword and they tossed him out again. It sure is a pretty sword.” 
“We’d better not sleep in the tent tonight,” Hank said after 
supper. “They tried it again this morning and we may get another 
attack tomorrow. I put a perimeter defense around the top of the 
knoll and we’d better sleep up there with the men. There’s two 
hundred men jammed together on top of that little hill and I’m 
afraid we’ll get some mortar fire. It would be hard for mortars to 
miss, but the way these screwball attacks come out of the dark, 
I’ve got to keep the men close together.” 

I went up on the knoll and found a place where nobody was 
sleeping and Doctor John Martin and I dug a two man foxhole 
for ourselves in a row of other foxholes. It was tough digging with 
my bad knee but we got the hole down a foot and banked the soil 
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around it and Doc found a shelter half to keep our sleeping bags 
out of the mud. I hadn’t brought a bag with me but Hank gave me 
Colonel Fish’s bag and said I might as well use that. 

The hill was a weird little place, a circle of living Americans with 
dead Japs among them and all around them. We could have 
reached out of our foxhole either head or foot and touched a dead 
Jap or a piece of one. 

When we finished, Doc, who hadn’t washed his face for two 
weeks went to a stream to wash his hands in case he should need 
to handle wounded men during the night. I walked through the 
camp and found a K ration supper in a pile of rations and came 
back to the hole to eat it. There were 37s ranged all around the 
knoll with the barrels pointing out like the spokes of a wheel. It 
was after ten o’clock and growing dark but I saw one man in a 
foxhole reading a pocket size book. I was so curious that I asked 
him and he showed me. It was Mr. Pinkerton Goes to Scotland 
Yard, a detective thriller. 

Beside him were three Americans sleeping under a shelter half 
pinned down at the comers with rocks. They were dead, had been 
dead since the day before. We didn’t do anything about the Jap 
bodies; there were too many. Anyway there wasn’t any reason to 
be tender or respectful with a body for which its deceased owner 
had had so little respect. 

I went to bed but couldn’t sleep for a while. I wondered if there’d 
be another insane charge in the morning and how I would act if 
it came. I was still trying to understand about the men without 
hands but trying against my will. 

It was easier to say that the Japs were animals, not men, and 
that anything that came to them had no application or parallel 
with you. It was easier and simpler to feel that way but you knew 
damn well it wasn’t true. The Japs had been men all right and, ex- 
cept that they were your enemies, they were as good afid sound men 
as you were. You knew too much about them and respected them 
too much to say that they weren’t men. It was a man’s act to carry 
letters from his wife and children, done up in packets and tied 
with ribbon, in the breast pocket of his uniform. It was a man’s act 
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to carry family photographs and it was the doting sentimentality 
of man that led him to decorate his mean quarters with the crude 
but eager crayon art of his children. It was a man’s yearning that 
led him into battle cherishing a foolish little rag doll that symbol- 
ized the presence of his wife or sweetheart. Patriotism was a man’s 
emotion, and if the symbol of a man’s patriotism was to carry his 
country’s flag as a personal emblem you could call him a little 
flamboyant but nothing worse. And it was a man’s feeling to yearn 
for familiar beauty, even here, and if the bright printed scarves, 
the prints and the multitude of colored and delicate things were not 
an esthetic expression what were they? And how about the easel 
and paintbox and the dozen completed oils lying amongst other 
pitiful junk in a Holtz Bay barracks? 

No, you couldn’t get out of it that way. They had been men, all 
right. They had been men as well as you were. And that only made 
it worse. They were men no longer. 
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XVI 



MORE GENTLEMEN OF JAPAN 



There was no attack in the morning and we slept until nearly eight 
o’clock. Jim found some more sausages in the tent, made coffee 
and we had breakfast. We wondered why there hadn’t been an 
attack; we had expected it. 

It hadn’t soaked in yet; we still didn’t know. We had moved so 
long in the atmosphere of killing. We had got so used to the idea 
that somebody might be at any minute, and probably was, looking 
at us over a rifle barrel that we still felt that way. It was the normal 
way. We were used to knowing the Japs were close and eager for 
our blood. But not understanding that was part of the big thing 
that none of us understood. 

There wouldn’t be another attack because there wasn’t a Jap 
force on Attu any more. The Japs, except for a few, were all dead. 

Chaplain Merriman had come in about dark the night before. 
He was anxious to catch up with Wallace, who now had Colonel 
Siddens’ outfit and that was the Chaplain’s gang. The Chaplain 
had three cartons of cigarettes and he thought the boys might be 
needing them. He was in a hurry ^nd so was I because I thought we 
might get into Chichagof Harbor that day and Chichagof had been 
the aim and objective of the whole campaign for so long that it 
still seemed the objective. We didn’t realize yet that there was 
hardly any reason for going to Chichagof now; the war was already 
finished in the scrambled bodies that lay around our breakfast 
board. 

“You can wait and go with some people I’m sending up,” Hank 
said. 

“I’d just as soon go ahead now if you want to,” the Chaplain said. 

We set out up the valley past the spot where the dead peered 
up from the trout stream. We kept running onto dead Japs and once 
in a while a dead American. When we found an American we 
spiked his rifle into the ground on its bayonet so that the litter 
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bearers wouldn’t miss him. The Chaplain knew all the dead by 
sight and name but he didn’t say much. He was a good chaplain. 

We came to a tiny stream leaping from the mountain flank and 
it looked like good drinking water except that a fat-faced, mous- 
tached Jap corpse with spectacles lay in the water. We took hold 
of the body by one arm and the head and hauled it out on the bank. 

“It’s a crime he should be in the water. It’s getting so you can’t 
fill a canteen without finding a dead man in the water,” the Chap- 
lain said. “He looks like an officer; see if he’s got a pistol,” he added. 
He hadn’t a pistol. 

We passed other bodies and most were messes and the Chaplain 
seemed troubled. 

“I’m glad they’re dead, really glad of it,” he said. “It worries me. 
How can I go back to my church when I’ve got it in me to be glad 
men are dead? In a way I’m sorry for these people and I wish we 
could have helped them. But now I’m glad they’re dead.” 

Others were glad they were dead. The first two days we had 
been on Attu we had seen the flocks of huge, arrogant Aleutian 
ravens, but when the firing had become continuous they had dis- 
appeared. Today it was quiet and the ravens were back, big, in- 
solent and lustful for what they found. 

We skirted Lake Cories and the clear water was so still and 
shining that Middle Peak mirrored itself so that it was two moun- 
tains base to base. The surface was flat and sleek except when a 
silver Dolly Varden leaped and tossed a mane of sparkling spray. 

“There’s something in King Solomon about this; I wish I could 
remember it. I used to know it by heart, but I doubt if I knew what 
it meant then. Now I know what it means but I can’t remember 
it,” the chaplain said. 

We caught up with Captain Earl Nelson, of Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota, whom I had last seen leading his company into the moun- 
tains a week earlier. He had a stocky youngster with him and was 
going up to take over the outfit. 

“Wallace was wounded last night. Shot in the leg. Man, that’s 
a bad luck outfit to take over. Montague played out, Siddens 
killed, Wallace wounded — I wonder what’ll happen to me.” 

Beyond the lake along the singing river we came at length to 
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a place where rifle and grenade fire punctuated an otherwise 
peaceful morning. There was a village — a smoking huddle of 
tents, buildings and marvelous galleried caves toilsomely carved 
into the rock — and men were moving into it cautiously from the 
riverbank. They fired as they moved ahead. A man on the rise 
above motioned us to get down. 

The mouths of three caves with blanket doorways showed 
across the river and Nelson sent the youngster down to sneak up 
and grenade the pits while the rest covered the cave doors with 
rifles. The lad waded across the river and pitched a grenade into 
each hole. He crawled back, lighting a cigarette as he approached. 

“There was live ones in there. I heard ’em yellin’ when I slung 
in the bomb,” he said, smiling. 

Captain Mervin Elliott of New York City had the group mopping 
up in the village. The outfit was L Company but it wasn’t much 
of a company because he had only thirty-five left beside himself. 
Elhott’s men killed three Japs as we came up and they lay bleeding 
into the trout stream. Two Americans searched them and one got a 
wrist watch, a rare prize. 

There were other Japs in the tents and caves. They wouldn’t 
come out but they fired out blindly or threw grenades without 
knowing where they threw. A small cityfied youngster named 
Wolfe and a blocky Italian lad called Tony took turns pitching 
grenades into the caves, while the others fired into the openings 
to keep the Japs quiet until the bomb got there. The American 
grenade would explode and then, seconds later, the lighter ex- 
plosions of two or three Jap grenades would snort inside the cave. 
When the Jap grenades went off, Wolfe would grin happily and 
yell. 

“Dat’s another’n. He took second choice,” he would say. “They’re 
blowin’ themselves up. Listen torn. Oh boy!” 

The prisoner came out then. He was a scrawny little fellow in a 
long hooded coat. He crawled from one of the holes and walked 
down the bank with his hands outspread and a white handkerchief 
in one. He looked like a terrified monkey and it was hard to say 
whether his terror of us was greater than his terror of the hole from 
which he came. He kept looking back. 
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You thought there might be someone back there who would 
object to the little fellow’s decision to surrender. 

“Hey, you guys, don’t shoot’m. He’s givin’ up. Don’t shoot'm, 
for Chris ’sake, give’m a chance,” young Wolfe howled as guns 
jerked around and covered the Jap from a dozen directions. 

“Come on, you little bastard, and keep them hands up,” Wolfe 
yelled. 

The little Jap didn’t know what to do; he didn’t understand 
English, especially Brooklyn English. He sank to hands and knees 
and crept forward. He must have felt strange, being so frightened 
and coming so fresh from the company of men who preferred 
blowing themselves up. So strange and lonesome to be a coward 
and cling to life amid slaughter and self murder. 

Grenades grunted in the hole from which he had come. The 
scrawny youngster looked over his shoulder and licked his lips. 

“Keep cornin’, you lucky little bastard,” Wolfe yelled. 

Ten minutes later the savage young Wolfe knew the little Jap 
was unarmed and docile. No sooner had he ascertained this per- 
tinent data than he tried to tame him. He acted like a boy with a 
new pup and nearly killed him with kindness, cigarettes and food. 
Wolfe’s cutthroat companions stood in a ring and gazed at the 
prisoner with the fatuous smiles of grownups regarding babies. 
They were fond of him immediately. Live prisoners were rare on 
Attu. 



Major Wallace lay on a crest overlooking Chichagof Harbor. 
He was wrapped in Jap blankets, shivering violently and burning 
with thirst but he was happy. He showed me his rifle stock, his 
sheath knife and his railroader’s watch. The bullet had gone 
through all three and into his thigh, carrying the mainspring, stem 
and a couple of cogwheels with it. 

“The litter bearers’ll cuss when they see it’s me,” he said. “I’m 
damned if I know why a two-hundred-pounder like me has to 
wait until he gets eight miles from the hospital to be wounded.” 
Wallace’s men had the harbor and all the buildings in it. It didn’t 
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amount to much, a shell-riddled beach, a battery of antique 75-mm. 
antiaircraft guns of German influence, some sad-looking trucks, 
the wrecks of two airplanes, a few sod-covered shacks admirable 
because of the beautiful camouflage that made them part of the 
scenery, an intricate network of pathways toilsomely hewn in the 
stubborn mountains, and a few dead — including the eighty-seven 
wounded, killed and cremated by the doctors. 

They took the harbor standing up, without opposition. Taking 
Chichagof was anticlimactic, an absurd conquest after two weeks 
of fighting for this objective. There hadn’t been a Japanese Bataan. 
The Japs were dead already in the shameful abattoir of Chichagof 
Valley. 



They took the scrawny little prisoner back to the intelligence 
section and turned the interpreters loose on him. He smiled happily 
all the time and occasionally he would laugh aloud. Considering 
the circumstances of his surrender and the bloody pathway of 
his Calvary back to headquarters, his mirth seemed odd and ill 
considered. They asked him about it. 

“Why shouldn’t I be happy?” he said. “Theoretically I’m dead.” 

Gradually there were other prisoners, fourteen as of the day I 
left Attu. Most, when taken, believed themselves the last living 
Jap on the island. Each was asked why he had suffered himself 
to be captured. Their answers were various. 

A medical sergeant said he was ashamed of his weakness and 
disgraced by it. He supposed “the devil must have got into him.” 

A lad of eighteen, caught sleeping above Alexai Point, had been 
ordered to join Yamasaki’s great attack. He had gone a little way 
but the darkness tempted him and he wandered off by himself. 

“I don’t like to fight,” he said in simple explanation. 

Two artillerymen were captured searching for food in the bat- 
tered remains of the harbor settlement. 

“We would not have given up,” they said in dignified explana- 
tion. “But we were unarmed and we had left our grenades in our 
other coats. It was a mistake.” 

A cook was taken in Chichagof. He had been ordered into the 
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attack and had joined it, he said. But after going a little way he 
had remembered that he had cooked recently and had left the 
kitchen dirty. He went back to tidy up. 

A wounded soldier with badly frostbitten feet was taken to the 
doctors before facing the inquisition. His treatment had been ex- 
cellent and he was grateful, he said. He yearned to show his grati- 
tude in some useful service to the United States. He suggested that 
he be employed as a spy. 

A civilian technician was one of the few who sought capture 
openly. He came down a mountain waving a white flag and the 
boys pulled off his pants on the theory that no man is so helpless 
and harmless as a man without his pants. He was indignant, for he 
had lost face in addition to his pants. He protested the indignity 
formally. 

He said he thought he was the last one alive and that he had 
surrendered because he wanted to return to Japan sometime as a 
living witness to the incredible heroism of Yamasaki’s men. He 
said he considered it all right for him to be a prisoner. He was a 
civilian and could conscientiously surrender — while soldiers could 
not. In the next breath he said that, on the. other hand, he could 
never return to Japan because they would kill him. 

He said he had a wife and two children in Yokohama, but he 
supposed he could never see them again. 

Having answered these matters politely, he inquired about the 
prospects of a job in San Francisco. 

I still did not understand and the prisoners contributed nothing 
to understanding. They made it more grotesque. They were docile, 
ingratiating, reasonable. 

Yet, in Yamasaki’s grandiose fantasy, they had been ordered 
out to die and they had accepted such an order as proper and 
sensible. By a dozen odd miracles, these few had lived and they 
had come out of Yamasaki’s madness and their own madness and 
these unmeasured emotional storms had left them unmarked, 
calm, reasonable and concerned for jobs in San Francisco. They 
had walked through a door. 

If anything were needed to complete the macabre absurdity of 
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Attu, the prisoners supplied it. They were men, all right, but what 
kind of men? 

And it was not so essential to understand it as it was to under- 
stand whether Attu was a prophecy. We weren’t through fighting 
these people yet. 

If all Japan were like these men — and if, as it must, all Japan 
were some day to be trapped as 2,500 Japs were trapped on Attu? 
Must we kill and witness the suicide of a nation of over seventy 
million? 
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